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Winning the War 





O win the war is now the chief business of the people of this 
country. That the task is one which will completely engage 
the talents, the industry, the wealth and all the spiritual and 

physical resources of the nation, recent events make clear. 

The factor on which we seem thus far to have placed most re- 
liance is our great wealth. It has been assumed quite commonly, in 
the discussion of the American attitude toward the war, that the 
entrance into the conflict of a nation possessed of so much wealth 
must of itself prove a decisive factor in the great struggle. That 
wealth which can be employed in the purposes of war is of immense 
service in a contest of this kind, goes without saying. 'To assemble, 
equip, transport and maintain armies and to keep our navy active, 
money is required in vast amounts. We must not only thus provide 
for our own forces, but we must also supply money to help in sus- 
taining those allied with us. It is therefore extremely fortunate that 
the United States possesses so much wealth which can be applied 
to war purposes. 

But this is the extent of the service of wealth in waging war. 
Our foes are not terrified by the mere contemplation of the vast 
wealth of the country. Furthermore, if our prosperity has weakened 
the spiritual and physical character of the people, the advantages 
already enumerated may be largely counterbalanced. Poor and 
hardy peoples have conquered before now those steeped in idleness, 
luxury and wealth. It remains for us to show that the great wealth 
of the United States has not sapped the spiritual and phvsical 
strength of the people. That we shall soon give to the world this 
demonstration, every patriotic American must fervently believe. 

Again, ourselves and those allied with us point to the vast su- 
periority in numbers as an overwhelming evidence that we must 
triumph in the end. But here again, in war, numbers are effective 
only as they may be employed for the purpose at hand. Untrained 
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millions of people are of no use in military operations except as they 
afford raw material which may be utilized in time. 

Could the war be won by the mere quotation of statistics of 
population, the figures for China and India could be put forth with 
confidence of producing a speedy end of the conflict. 

But population, like wealth, serves in war only to the extent 
that it is effectively employed. This employment consists chiefly 
in furnishing men for the army and navy and industrial workers 
to provide munitions and supplies of war materials, including food, 
clothing and all necessary equipment. 

From the standpoint of war economy, then, the question arises, 
Are we using our wealth and population in the most effective manner 
possible ? 

This is a question of serious import, and it is raised here for one 
purpose only, namely, by discussion to help this nation in its present 
supreme object—the winning of the war. 

A large part of the country’s capital wealth is being devoted to 
war purposes, but a very large part also is still employed in produc- 
ing things that might well be dispensed with in times of peace and 
that imperatively ought to be dispensed with in time of war. Surely, 
no person of observation and intelligence will ask for a particulariza- 
tion, when he has but to look around him and see the truth of the 
statement made. 

Every dollar employed in a useless industry by so much robs the 
soldiers and sailors of America and the starving millions of our 
Allies and enhances the cost of the war in money and in life. When 
there is not sufficient capital to produce ships, foods and war muni- 
tions, you can not use a single dollar for catering to luxury, fashion 
and frivolity without crippling the men whom we are sending to the 
trenches and to man the guns of our ships at sea. 

The conflict is now at a serious stage, and we need every dollar 
of capital this country can raise to help win the war. It is urgent 
that the authorities and every banker should realize this solemn truth 
and at once take all necessary steps to utilize the country’s wealth 
for war and for war alone. This does not mean that our people 
shall not have enough of food, clothing and shelter to make them 
efficient laborers in this great work. But that is the most they ought 
to have until the war is over. 

What has been said about the country’s wealth applies as well 
to its working forces. It may be plainly seen that thousands of 
workmen are still employed in producing things the community can 
do without. Every day’s labor devoted to such purposes is a loss of 
so much productive power sadly needed in making guns, ammuni- 
tion and ships and in producing food and other needed supplies. 
Human lives will be lost by thousands unless the industry of the 
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country is turned to the fullest extent possible to producing the 
things needed to win the war. 

Can not many people now engaged in the production of luxuries, 
and in supplying articles of fashion, or in catering to the follies of 
the idle and frivolous labor to more effect in helping to win the war? 
Can not more factories be put on a twenty-four-hour basis, with 
three shifts of workers, so that production of war materials may be 
multiplied? Can not the country’s idle men and women be com- 
pelled to work in some useful industry? 

Russia has complained of late of economic weariness. We, too, 
shall feel it soon unless every bit of our strength in men and money, 
above that needed to keep the people efficiently at work, shall be 
devoted to war industries. 

This is the most serious question before the people to-day. If 
we are to win the war, we must get on the job. We must give up 
everything that hinders us from putting in the field and maintain- 
ing there a fighting force which will win a complete victory for 
American arms. 





WORKING OUT OUR PROBLEM 





LOWLY, yet as rapidly as the magnitude of the task permits, 
this country is turning its energies and its capital from the pur- 
suits of peace to those of war. 

In this undertaking, charged with momentous issues to the 
United States and to the whole world, our people will have to enlist 
all the powers they possess to help in bringing about a speedy and 
victorious end to the great conflict. 

As one who sets out to win a race must cast aside every hindrance 
to swiftness and endurance, so must the country in this supreme test 
of its strength throw away everything that stays its progress to the 
final goal. 

We are not yet stripped for battle. Time, capital and industry 
are still given to minister to the luxuries and even to the follies of 
mankind, while almost at our gates lurks an enemy bold, powerful 
and merciless, whose chains will surely bind us if we do not as a na- 
tion rise at once in the full majesty of our power and highly and 
firmly resolve and act to defend ourselves. 

As the ride of Paul Revere summoned the New England farmers 
to their heroic duty, an appeal must now go forth from every printed 
page and from every platform that shall warn the people of the 
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danger that bids them unite as one man in defense of their own 
hearthstones. 

We are either going to win this war or we are going to be beaten, 
and if beaten, we shall be enslaved. 

An ancient conqueror made of a subjugated state this seemingly 
modest request, that its ruler would send him annually a small piece 
of turf and a cup of water. But this tribute was the sign of vassal- 
age, 

America, denied the right of its citizens to live and to trade upon 
the seas, will be a vassal state. 

This is a condition to which the America of Washington and of 
Lincoln will never submit. 

To the last man and the last dollar we shall uphold our rights. 

From this time forth the thought always uppermost in the mind 
of every American should be this: We must win the war. This, 
also, must be the object of our every action. All business must be 
shaped with this end in view. Production and commerce must have 
for their first purpose the supplying of food and equipment to our 
own forces and to those of our Allies, keeping for ourselves at home 
only so much as may be absolutely needed to help in carrying on the 
war. 

Primarily, until the day of complete victory, the business of this 
country must be war business. 

We have already done much in supplying money, munitions and 
food. We must do more. We have as yet done little on the sea or 
on the field of battle. Here we must make our full contribution. 

One hundred millions of free Americans—men, women and chil- 
dren—should answer to the next demand for money, which might 
well be called a Victory Loan, and the amount furnished should be 
not less than ten billions of dollars and as much more as the govern- 
ment wants. 

This nation has boasted of its wealth and power. Now comes 
the opportunity to make good these claims. 

In no nobler aim was the power of a free and mighty people ever 
engaged—to vindicate our own rights, and in their vindication, es- 
tablish freedom forever for mankind. 





LARGE NUMBER OF BANK DEPOSITORS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 





ROM a recent statement made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency it appears that the 28,000 national, state, and savings 
banks and trust companies have about 46,000,000 deposit ac- 

counts, of which 16,000,000 are in the national banks, 9,000,000 in 
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the mutual savings banks, 7,000,000 in trust companies, and the 
remainder in other state banks. These deposit balances range from 
small sums to as much as $20,000,000 in a single account. 

Although the proportion of savings bank depositors in the 
United States to the total population has been lower than in other 
countries, according to accepted statistics, it would seem that our 
total of bank depositors of all classes is high, amounting as it does to 
some forty-five per cent. of the population. 

As a matter of fact, the commonly-accepted savings statistics 
are hardly accurate, for they generally omit a number of institu- 
tions, which though not savings banks, do substantially perform their 
function. On the other hand, an inspection of the classes of Euro- 
pean banks included will show some institutions which are not say- 
ings banks according to the construction of that term common in 
this country. 

But allowing for these and other discrepancies, it may be said 
that the savings bank deposits for the United States do not make 
so good a showing as for some of the European countries. Taking 
all classes of depositors, however, it will be seen that this country is 
making an extensive use of banking facilities. In fact, the use 
of the bank check has probably developed to a greater extent here 
than in any other country, with the possible exception of the United 
Kingdom. The bank account is no longer a particular mark of dis- 
tinction. Payment of household bills by check instead of by cash 
has become all but a universal custom. Farmers were among the 
last to adopt the practice, but now it has become quite common 
with them. 

Strangely enough, while the United Kingdom by employing the 
bank check extensively managed to do an immense volume of trad- 
ing with a comparatively small amount of cash, in the United States 
our total volume of currency and the per capita circulation have kept 
on increasing amazingly despite the greater use of the bank check 
as an instrument of exchange. We have also many kinds of cur- 
rency in circulation, although in substance the varied forms are the 
same, because there is no actual difference in value. 





THE RAILROAD SITUATION 





S cold weather approaches, with increased difficulties of opera- 
tion, the possibilities of still further trouble in meeting the 
demands for the movement of goods are being considered by 

managers of the important railway lines. That the situation is not 
satisfactory despite the economies made possible by operating the 
roads practically as a single system appears from the fact that the 
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October figures of car shortage are well above those for September. 
On October 1 the net shortage of freight cars on the lines of the 
United States and Canada was 70,360, against 34,605 on September 
1. Naturally, the Government will have first call on the railways 
from now on in the transportation of troops and supplies, and if the 
facilities of the lines were deficient before, they will become more 
so in the succeeding months. Those charged with handling the 
transportation problem are making heroic efforts to overcome the 
difficulties of the situation; but the fact is that the railway mileage 
and equipment are far behind the needs of the times. Even under 
the most favorable conditions a deficiency of this character could 
not be speedily remedied, and under existing conditions it can not 
be remedied at all—that is in a peroid of time which will afford 
the required relief. This is not to say that the railway situation is 
hopeless, for it is not. Presumably, in the course of time, the busi- 
ness intelligence of the country will assert itself and the necessary 
steps will be taken for making the railroads again the efficient ser- 
vants of business that they were in other days. 

Probably the inconveniences which business must experience in 
the next few months will give rise to such a demand for this step 
as to accelerate the movement for betterment. 

Both banking and the railways in this country have at various 
times experienced public hostility, but in the end what may be 
called the average feeling of the community asserts itself and legis- 
lative and administrative acts take on a more reasonable aspect. This 
may be expected to be the outcome of the railway problem. In the 
end the roads will get such legislative or other relief as they actually 
require to restore their efficiency. 





A BILLION-DOLLAR BANK 





CCORDING to the numerical reckoning common in England, 
they would not say that the London City and Midland Bank. 
whose deposits have now reached a total of $1,005,994,265, is 

a billion-dollar bank. But according to American reckoning it 
would be given this distinction. Whichever method of reckoning 
is accepted, the actual figures are not altered, and they place the 
bank in an enviable position, and one not yet reached by any bank 
in the United States. 

Part of the growth of the London City and Midland Bank has 
been due to the process of absorbing other banks, which this institu- 
tion, in common with many others in the United Kingdom, has been 
following for some time. But a great deal of it may be ascribed 
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to the development of British trade, finance and industry. Of 
course, the war has tended to swell the figures of the great joint- 
stock banks of London. 

As quite well understood on both sides the Atlantic, the English 
banking system differs radically from that of the United States. In 
England there are only a few large banks, while in this country the 
banks are quite as thick as the autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa’s 
vales or elsewhere, with not much prospect of a diminution of the 
number. 

It has sometimes been a matter for speculation why the banks 
of New York did not imitate the example of the London institu- 
tions by amalgamating and forming a great bank that would have 
been preéminent at this financial centre. Such a bank would have 
overshadowed the combined Federal Reserve Banks, and might even 
have forestalled their organization. Possibly the adoption of the 
policy indicated has been prevented by the tenacity for power which 
the president of a New York bank feels. However this may be, the 
policy of consolidation has been carried out to a far greater extent 
in London than in New York, and has given the former city a bank 
much larger than the latter can boast. 

The fact that one of the London banks has attained the size 
which the figures given indicate is a fresh demonstration of the 
remarkable degree of safety and skill displayed bv that city in han- 
dling banking on a large scale. From the solid foundations laid in 
the past, and upon which the immense credit structure of the present 
has been built, not even the cataclysmic war could dislodge the great 
English joint-stock banks. 

The London City and Midland Bank has for its chief executive 
Sir Edward H. Holden, Bart., who is not only an eminent banker 
but a distinguished economist whose views universally command 
attention and respect. He stands well at the front among bankers 
of the present day, and his friends in America will feel satisfaction 
in learning that the great institution he so worthily directs has 
reached a foremost position among the banks of the world. 





CENTENARY OF THE BANK OF MONTREAL 





AST month marked the centenary of the Bank of Montreal, 
which was established November 3, 1817. For many years 
the bank has held a leading position among the financial insti- 

tutions of the North American Continent and has numbered among 
its executive officers men of eminence in banking and statesmanship. 

How rapidly the Bank of Montreal has grown in the last fifty 

years may be seen by comparing some of the items of the balance- 
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sheet a half century ago with those of the present day. At the date 
of the fiftieth anniversary in 1867 the total assets were $19,787,499 ; 
now they are $386,806,887 ; total deposits have grown from $11,198,- 
831 to $324,144,279; capital from $6,000,000 to $16,000,000, and 
reserve from $1,250,000 to $16,000,000. 

In point of capital equipment the Bank of Montreal has long 
maintained a strong position among the banks of North America. 

Canadian banking development has been along the lines fol- 
lowed by the banks of the United Kingdom rather than those of the 
United States. In Canada as in England there are a few great 
banks with large capital and having numerous branches, compared 
with numerous banks in the United States with but few branches. 
The chartered banks of the Dominion of Canada have displayed 
great adaptability to the demands of production and trade in ordi- 
nary times and at periods of crisis they have acted with patriotism 
and rare discretion. They have kept the banking and credit systems 
sound and efficient and have been of immense service in contributing 
to the country’s development and prosperity. In their bank-note 
system especially they have shown the great value of an elastic cir- 
culation in carrying on the operations of producing and marketing 
commodities. 

The Bank of Montreal, both on account of its size and age, en- 
joys a leading position among the banks of the Dominion, and has 
won its place by the wise leadership of those who have formed and 
carried out its policies in the one hundred years of its existence. 
Aside from the usual banking functions, which have been discharged 
with exceptional fidelity and ability, the bank has not infrequently 
acted in a way to steady the financial relations between Canada and 
the United States. Its branches in New York, London and other 
important centres afford vantage points from which international 
banking operations may be carried on. The many services which 
the Bank of Montreal has rendered to the people of Canada fully 
entitle the institution to the position it occupies to-day. Whether 
Canada will grow as rapidly in the next fifty years as in the past 
half-century or not, the bank is sure, if not to duplicate its increase 
from 1867 to 1917, to continue to advance in size and prosperity and 
to maintain its present unassailable strength. 





KEEPING UP THE VALUE OF SECURITIES 





A’ intense interest has been felt by the banks of the country in 
the continued fall of high-grade securities of various sorts. 

This decline in price has of late reached a point where it nat- 
urally occasioned considerable anxiety to the banks, since they held 
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a large volume of such securities. They were much relieved by an 
announcement, made by the Comptroller of the Currency, to the 
effect that national bank examiners, in making examinations of 
banks, had been instructed not to value thoroughly good securities 
at present depressed prices, but to use a sound discretion in the 
matter. 

Undoubtedly this action of the Comptroller is wise under exist- 
ing circumstances, and will tend to allay any apprehension that 
might have been caused by the heavy fall in value of even the best 
securities. 

This same problem has been encountered by the great joint-stock 
banks of England, which have been compelled to write down the 
valuation of their securities to an extent that has cut quite severely 
into their earnings. In neither case was this situation due to a lack 
of sound banking judgment, but grew out of conditions which 
human prudence was powerless to avoid. It would seem, therefore, 
that the banks should not be expected to provide for these losses in 
a short period, and especially since in many instances there may be 
a recovery in the value of securities that will go far towards counter- 
balancing this loss. 

So far as the banks of this country are concerned, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency evidently feels that inasmuch as their losses 
have been in part caused by Government competition for investment 
funds, the Government can not call the banks to account for a situa- 
tion which it has been partially instrumental in creating through 
its own necessities. 





SUCCESS OF THE LIBERTY LOAN 





HE second Liberty Loan has turned out a complete success. 

While only $3,000,000,000 was asked for, the subscriptions 

received aggregated $4,617,532,300, or an excess of fifty-four 
per cent. In accordance with the terms of the offer of the loan, sub- 
scriptions up to $50,000 will be accepted in full, and others at vari- 
ous percentages of the subscriptions. Under this plan, the amount 
of subscriptions the Treasury accepts is $3,808,766,150. The num- 
ber of subscribers to the Joan was 9,400,000, and about ninety-nine 
per cent, of the subscriptions were in amounts ranging from $50 
to $50,000. As Secretary McAdoo says, “The success of the second 
Liberty Loan, like that of the first, is a distinct triumph for the 
people of the United States, It not only demonstrates their ability, 
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patriotism and resources, but augurs the certain success of any fu- 
ture loans that may be offered by the Government.” 

Every one of the twelve Federal Reserve districts turned in ex- 
cess subscriptions, as shown in the accompanying table: 





TOTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS % OF OVER- 

RECEIVED ALLOTMENT SUBSCRIPTION 
Boston ........... $476,950,005 $300,000,000 59 
New York ........ 1,550,453,450 900,000,000 72 
Philadelphia ....... 380,350,250 250,000,000 52 
Cleveland ......... 486,106,800 300,000,000 62 
BIGMMIONE 25.5 cass 201,212,500 120,000,000 68 
pS 90,695,750 80,000,000 13 
Chicago i icackis eet 585,853,350 420,000,000 39 
ee eee 184,280,750 120,000,000 54 
Minneapolis ....... 140,932,650 105,000,000 34 
Kansas City awe ae 150,125,750 120,000,000 25 
ee ene ee 77,899,850 75,000,000 4 
San Francisco ..... 292,671,150 210,000,000 39 
Total .........$4,617,532,300 $3,000,000,000 54 


Without any attempt to forecast the Government's future finan- 
cial programme, the opinion may nevertheless be ventured that sub- 
sequent loans, as they become necessary, will be taken with probably 
greater facility than in the case of the first and second loans. The 
intensive campaign of education carried on in the newspapers and 
from numerous public platforms has had a tremendous effect in 
stimulating a patriotic impulse on the part of people who can not 
themselves directly participate in the war to do what they can to 
help in winning victory by contributing the needed funds. 

The educational effect of the campaign in multiplying the num- 
ber of investors has also been marked. Many thousands, and per- 
haps millions, of Americans, wholly unaccustomed to the making of 
investments on their own account, have subscribed for the Liberty 
Loan. Having learned how simple is the process of becoming an 
investor, they are reasonably sure to subscribe for future loans in 
even larger amounts. 

Some compensations grow out of war, and it will be of consid- 

rable benefit to the United States, and very likely to other coun- 
tr ies as well, that a very large body of new investors has been created 
through war financing. It may be anomalous that only through 
the waste of war people learn to become savers, which perhaps is 
but another illustration of the fact that the lessons of experience are 
not usually easy, though it must be conceded that this one is rather 
more difficult than usual. 

The result of the Second Liberty Loan may be taken as an 
evidence that this country is financially awake, and that whatever 
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sacrifices may become necessary to provide abundant means for 
prosecuting the war, they will be made. Whether the industries of 
the country may not soon have to adjust themselves more com- 
pletely to a war basis than they have yet done, is now being consid- 
ered by the authorities, and in addition to this step we shall probably 
soon have to pare down our expenditures at many points where sav- 
ings can be made. 

Despite the intensity of the recent campaign, and the strong 
efforts put forth to make the loan as large as possible, it may be 
said with confidence that the capacity of the people for making sub- 
sequent loans remains ample. 





INCREASED NUMBER OF INVESTORS 





T has been frequently stated by financial writers that this country 
does not have a large body of trained investors, such as may be 
found in France and Great Britain. This statement is no doubt 

true, but probably will not be in the near future, for the immense 
amount of publicity given to the Liberty Loan is stimulating inter- 
est in investments and multiplying the number of investors. 

Estimates have placed the number of subscribers to the first loan 
at a total of 4,000,000, and nearly 10,000,000 for the second loan. 

Doubtless many of those who subscribe for the loans become in- 
vestors for the first time. From buying Government bonds to buy- 
ing other high-grade securities is not a long step, and it may be 
expected that the Liberty Loan campaigns wiil have an important 
effect in creating a large permanent class of investors in this coun- 
try. 

Such a development would be regarded by the bankers as par- 
ticularly fortunate. Mr. Morgan’s famous epigram, “undigested 
securities,” put in a striking fashion the truth that the banks of the 
United States sometimes became heavily loaded with investment 
securities. Could the banks pass more of these securities on to their 
depositors and others, the danger of indigestion would be reduced 
by the fact that the number of consumers would be increased and the 
likelihood of overfeeding correspondingly reduced. 

For the domestic and foreign financial obligations which the 
United States must shoulder for some time forward, we shall need 
an investing public with almost unlimited powers of absorption, and 
it is well that the process of training such a body of investors is now 
going on and that the educational process is to an extent compulsory 
——a fact which may be relied on to speed up the process. 
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That the broadening of the investment market resulting from 
the change referred to may have an important effect on the financial 
and economic status of the United States is reasonably certain, and 
it may also result in more tolerant views in regard to capital and 
wealth on the part of the average member of the community. That 
the latter effect would tend to modify to an important degree the 
legislative policy toward corporate enterprise is a probability at 
least. 





UNITING ALL THE BANKS THROUGH THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





A* appeal has been made to all the banks of the United States 
to join the Federal Reserve System. This appeal is based 

not so much on direct advantage to the banks themselves as 
on grounds of patriotism. 

In the January, 1915, issue of THe BANKERS MAGAZINE it was 
pointed out at some length the advantages that would’ accrue to the 
country by having all the banks come together for certain purposes, 
and methods were suggested for inducing the banks to join the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. ‘These methods were persuasive rather than 
compulsory. National banks were forced into the system, but as 
this drastic process could not be employed in the case of state banks, 
the suggestion was made that more sweet and reasonable means be 
employed. Nevertheless, the forcing process was resorted to, but 
with poor success. Lately this policy has been discarded, and the 
banks have been invited quite politely to come into the new system. 
Many have done so of late, the additions including several trust com- 
panies with large resources, 

On many grounds, under present conditions, it is desirable 
that the banks of the country should be united for certain purposes 
at least. The state banks may come into the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem without losing their state charters and with certain other advan- 
tages conferred by recent amendments of the Federal Reserve Act 
or by a more tolerant interpretation of some provisions of the law. 

Such faults as may be developed in the Federal Reserve Law in 
operation would probably stand a better chance of correction should 
all the banks become members, for all the banks of the country, 
acting together, would exercise an important influence on legislation, 
very much greater than could be exercised by the comparatively 
limited number of banks now comprising the Federal .Reserve Sys- 
tem. 
When President Wilson asks the banks to join the system on 
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patriotic grounds, he presents an appeal which many of them will 
find it extremely difficult to resist. 





REDISCOUNTING NOT YET POPULAR 





ROM the most recent compilation of returns of the national 
banks it appears that rediscounting is not yet popular with 
those institutions, notwithstanding the fact that some leading 

bankers have been urging them to take greater advantage of the 
rediscount privilege which is afforded by the new Federal Reserve 
System. 

Although on September 11, the date of the last report, the 
national banks of the United States had loans and discounts aggre- 
gating $9,055,000,000, their bills payable and rediscounts amounted 
to but $285,000,000, which was a reduction as compared with June 
20, 1917, of $88,000,000, but an increase as compared with Septem- 
beer 12, 1916, of $193,000,000. 

A tradition among American bankers that “overdrafts” and 

“bills payable and rediscounts” do not look well in their balance- 
sheets is largely responsible for the slow growth of this item. Evi- 
dently, if one of the supposed chief benefits of the Federal Reserve 
System is to materialize, this tradition must be lived down. Possibly 
these items, called by some other name, might lose the present 
psychological objection which attaches to them. 

It seems probable that many banks will rediscount quite liberally 
in order to aid their depositors in making subscriptions to Govern- 
ment loans, and it would not be surprising if future reports show 
a material increase in this item. The objection to rediscounts is 
among the banks themselves and not on the part of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, although this official does not look leniently upon 

“overdrafts.” 





THE COUNTRY’S NEW FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 





N measuring the degree of efficiency shown by the banks of this 
country in discharging the financial responsibilities devolving 
upon them since the beginning of the war, the magnitude of 

these responsibilities must be taken into account. For this great 
task of international financing the American banks were not well 
equipped. At New York and some other centres there were a few 
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great banks with more or less experience in the foreign financial 
field. But few of them had made large permanent investments 
abroad, though some had made temporary loans to Europe and 
other parts of the world. The national banks of the country were 
without branches, and there was hardly any banking organization 
operating in the foreign financial field which was broadly represen- 
tative of the spirit of American banking. The banking system had 
been for years composed of numerous scattered banking units not 
codrdinated for any united policy which might be desirable or essen- 
tial. 

In the face of these difficulties, the banks of the country were 
‘alled on suddenly to perform unheard-of prodigies of finance. 
They met each one of these difficult situations with courage and with 
complete success. Gradually, under the Federal Reserve System, 
some of the difficulties mentioned have disappeared, and the banks 
of the United States have been placed in a position where they may 
obtain a fair share of the world’s banking. 

The banks at present are somewhat restricted in fulfilling their 
new duties by the immense demands made upon them by the Gov- 
ernment. In time these restrictions will disappear and the banks 
of the country will have a fairer field in which to operate. 






































JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES REACH AN 
AGREEMENT 





HE agreement recently signed by Secretary Lansing, for and 
on behalf of the United States, and Viscount Ishii, repre- 
senting the Imperial Japanese Government, marks a most 

important stage in the dipiomatic history not only of the two na- 
tions immediately concerned, but of the entire civilized world. Per- 
haps, when the history of the present war comes to be written, it 
will be recorded that, next to our actual entrance into the contest, 
the two most significant events of the whole war, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, consisted in the apparently simple and sentimental 
ceremony of laying wreaths on the Tomb of Washington at Mount 
Vernon by Mr. Balfour of England and Viscount Ishii of Japan. 
In making this statement, the momentous events of the great con- 
flict are not forgotten. But it will be found, when the war ends, 
that one of its very great achievements was the removal of distrust 
from the minds of the people of the United States toward Great 
Britain, and the substitution of friendly codperation between Japan 
and the United States in place of the suspicion and covert hostility 
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that had long existed. 'These momentous changes were symbol- 
ized in a solemn and fitting manner by the simple but impressive 
ceremony at Mount Vernon. 

Friendly as had been the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States, some leading American statesmen were long of 
the opinion that it was but a matter of time when the economic 
interests of the two nations were bound to clash to an extent beyond 
the power of diplomacy to reconcile. It is unnecessary, in view 
of recent events, to state the grounds for this belief. It is enough 
to say that the possibility of such a clash has passed away and per- 
haps forever. Great Britain and the United States have at last 
come to realize that the interests of both countries can best be con- 
served by a policy of mutual coéperation, and on this basis the two 
nations have made a compact which will not lightly be broken. At 
the present time they are making common cause, on the battlefield 
and on the sea, in one of the most terrible conflicts the world has 
ever witnessed. Standing thus together in the hour of danger and 
adversity, the two peoples can not be dissevered when brighter days 
shall dawn. 

In the case of Japan the situation was far more ominous. There 
was practically no probability of immediate and serious differences 
between Great Britain and the United States, but several times 
in recent years, troublesome questions have arisen between Japan 
and the United States, which called for the exercise of the most 
adroit diplomacy in their settlement. The threat of war has been 
heard more than once. 

At the bottom of the distrust between these two nations lay the 
policy of Japan toward China. It was feared in this country that 
Japan aimed either at actual sovereignty over China or meant to 
set up exclusive trade privileges in that country, thus repudiating 
the open-door policy previously agreed on. The notes exchanged 
recently between Secretary Lansing and Viscount Ishii set such 
fears at rest, for Japan expressly reaffirms the open-door policy 
with respect to the Chinese Republic. On the other hand, the 
United States concedes that Japan, on account of her position, has 
special interests in China, to be exercised in fairness to the other 
nations of the world. 

To discuss all the matters involved in this important diplomatic 
agreement is outside the scope of a purely financial journal. It may 
be said, however, that Japan has gained from the United States 
a recognition of rights to which she was clearly entitled by the 
intelligence and industry of her people and the faithful observance 
of her international obligations. On the other hand, the United 
States need have no fear of being excluded from trading in China 
and aiding in the financial and industrial rehabilitation of that coun- 
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try. It may be expected that in the latter work Japan and the 
United States will codperate as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 

But while the economic effects of this compact are important, 
of far greater significance is the influence of the agreement both 
upon the military policy of Japan in the present war and upon the 
future history of the world. It is a fact of the utmost importance 
that Japan, Great Britain and the United Sates are now in substan- 
tial accord. If they possess the enlightenment that will cause them 
to preserve this policy of codperation, which may be safely pre- 
dicted, the peace and prosperity of the world in future years should 


be more easily maintained than heretofore. 

To this MaGazrne the signing of the agreement between the 
two countries is a matter of the greatest satisfaction, for it has been 
the belief that the true interests of Japan and the United States con- 


sisted in a policy of codperation. 


May the compact thus solemnly 


made endure forever, to the mutual benefit of both peoples. 


Reciprocity in International Banking 





N the November number of the 

MaGaziInE some views of foreign 

bankers were presented regarding 
the advisability of taking off certain re- 
strictions in the banking laws of New 
York relating to the business of 
branches of foreign banks. Below are 
presented the opinions of agents of two 
other foreign banks, who prefer not to 
have their names used: 

“While we would welcome a modifica- 
tion of the New York banking laws to 
permit of our accepting deposits, we 
do not aim to compete with your insti- 
tutions for domestic business of this 
class, nor do we consider ourselves in a 
position to do so, and it is not therefore 
a matter of particular concern to us. 

“Viewing the question from your 


standpoint, we might say for your own 
information that we consider it desirable 
that foreign banks should be encouraged 
to establish agencies here, since they 
serve to enhance the importance of New 





York as a financial centre, and they pro- 
vide facilities for the handling of your 
foreign trade. The importance of the 
establishment of branches of your own 
large banks in foreign fields in the de- 
velopment of export business must also 
be recognized and, as very pertinently 
pointed out in your article, it is not 
to be expected that foreign countries 
will continue to grant your banks privi- 
leges which are denied to their institu- 
tions here.” 
* * # 


Another representative of an import- 
ant foreign bank writes as follows: 


“In the past few years a great deal 
has been done to foster our foreign 
trade. Quite at the beginning of the 
movement it was recognized by the 
more progressive that success would re- 
quire adequate American banking facili- 
ties in those countries where the expan- 
sion of our foreign commerce was de- 
sired. Under considerable difficulty our 




















foremost banking interests responded to 
the need as soon as our laws were modi- 
fied enough to allow it. But the final 
stone is yet to be laid; without it, the 
whole edifice may, under certain condi- 
tions, be deprived of its usefulness. 
Without a change in our banking laws, 
which will give to foreign banking insti- 
tutions at least the same rights that our 
banks already enjoy by law in the re- 
spective countries, the trade which we 
hope to build up may be deprived of the 
one instrument which it cannot forego. 
“In our banking, as in our mercantile 
relations with other countries, we must 
expect to be reciprocal. If we will not 
go the limit and establish the open door 
policy, which many believe would be 
best even for our banking interests, we 
must at least adopt a policy to give and 
take. It may be wise to negotiate 
treaties covering international banking 
relations as we do commercial ones. In 
any case, the matter must soon be given 
careful consideration. Generally speak- 
ing, it is safe to say that the branches 
established by our banking institutions, 
many of them some time ago, have been 
welcomed by the respective countries 
and permitted to enjoy much the same 
rights as their own. On the other hand, 
our laws are excessively restrictive and 
may be considered as calculated to dis- 
courage the establishment of branches 
of foreign banks in this country. Possi- 
bly, without this great war the restric- 
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tion would not have been seriously felt. 
To-day, however, the financial center of 
the United States has become one of the 
most important centers of the world and 
foreign business interests are ever more 
acutely feeling their need of getting into 
closer touch with us. In the same way 
that we felt the need of our banks reach- 
ing out into foreign countries if we 
would further our trade abroad, they 
feel the need of approaching us in a like 
manner. As they do so, they are per- 
plexed to find that we are not at all 
reciprocal in this respect. They hesitate 
to subject themselves to such restriction, 
and quite naturally it occurs to them 
that they might resort to similar restric- 
tive legislation in order to obtain equal 
rights. In one South American coun- 
try, at least, there is even a probability 
that branches of foreign banks will be 
legislated out of existence. 

“Let us look the fact squarely in the 
face and inaugurate a policy more in 
keeping with our recently acquired im- 
portance as international bankers, Let 
us open the door. It is the sign of the 
times. International boundaries are fad- 
ing into invisibility through speedier 
means of communication, and the rela- 
tions between nations must ever become 
more reciprocal. A state of war is hold- 
ing the movement in suspense, but once 
peace is declared, the forward stride 
toward fusion will become doubly 
rapid.” 
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Are School Savings Banks Worth While 
—To the Banker? 








By AUGUSTUS LUDWIG 





HRIFT and conservation are 
words heard in every town and 
city at present. From all 

sources, municipal, state and national, 
comes the appeal to save, to economize, 
to conserve. And yet, how much of this 
teaching will produce results, other than 
a spasmodic attempt at retrenchment 
due to the influences of the chaotic con- 
ditions brought about by the war? How 
much of the propaganda for the encour- 
agement of thrift will hold over for at 
least a brief period after the war? You 
cannot change the ideas and the ideals 
of a people over night and no amount 
of legerdemain will suddenly transform 
our people into a nation of thrifty and 
wasteless citizens. 

In order to produce and evolve a vir- 
tue for a whole people, one that will be 
a part of its citizenship, we must go 
to the school and begin with the chil- 
dren. 

When the autherities of the state ag- 
ricultural schools wanted to introduce 
reforms in farming and stock-raising by 
the use of tested, scientific metheds, they 
enlisted the boys and the giris through 
the agency of the rural schools, and 
many a youngster, as a result of this 
teaching, has raised crops that has put 
the father’s haphazard methods “in the 
shade.” 

The history of the evolution of the 
school gives added proof from another 
point of view. Chronologically, the uni- 
versities are the oldest organized secu- 
lar schools; later, the colleges; then 
the high schools and in the course of 
decades there came the elementary 
schools, and comparatively recently, the 
kindergarten. But even the latter did 
not make use of the child early enough. 
770 


Pre-kindergarten or nursery schools 
have been tried. The inevitable conclu- 
sion is, that in education, we must begin 
as soon as it is practicable to do so— 
and that means almost as soon as the 
child can profit by the instruction, i. e., 
approximately when he is four years of 
age. 

The banker, on the other hand, has 
been content to teach the elements of 
his business to adults only, neglecting in 
the meantime the unusual opportunities 
offered by teaching the children. What 
proportion of our adult population make 
use of the savings bank? What pro- 
portion understand its function and its 
method of doing business? How suc- 
cessful has the teaching of the banks 
been in leading people to use them? To 
put it another way, how successful has 
the savings bank been in inculcating the 
elements of thrift in the life of the com- 
munity ? 

A MODERN EDUCATIONAL TENDENCY 

One pronounced modern tendency in 
education is to introduce into the ele- 
mentary school the rudiments of those 
processes in our daily occupations that 
are common to a large group of the 
community. The curriculum of the 
school a century ago consisted almost 
entirely of reading, writing and arith- 
metic. No one could get along at that 
time with any degree of success without 
that fundamental knowledge, but we are 
beginning to realize that that is not 
enough. The modern course of study is 
being enriched by the heritage of th: 
past; so that in the modern school, 
there will be subjects of study, repre 
sentative of our scientific, literary, in 























stitutional, aesthetic and religious in- 
heritances. Within this five-fold con- 
tribution will be grouped all the mate- 
rial of instruction of the modern school, 
from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, but each of these phases has 
not been developed to an equal extent. 
Except for the teaching of the broad 
principles of ethics, the public school 
has not trespassed upon the religious 
inheritance; on the other hand, the lit- 
erary contribution has been over-empha- 
sized with the result that book knowl- 
edge has dominated the entire curricu- 
lum. Slowly but steadily, however, the 
practical arts have been introduced so 
that to-day we have one or more of the 
following activities: various shops and 
studios in which the child learns to do 
by doing—shops for work in wood and 
iron; domestic science including dietet- 
ics, practical nursing and housekeeping ; 
sewing, including simple design of cos- 
tumes and millinery; drawing and de- 
sign as a basis of the decorative arts; 
and in the pre-vocational schools in New 
York City, the elements of tinsmithing, 
plumbing, electric bell wiring and in- 
stallation, machine shop practice, etc. 

Shall the banker stand aloof and re- 
serve his teaching for adults only, when 
the opportunity is before him of incul- 
cating the essentials of banking in the 
minds of the children of the nation as a 
basis for future growth and develop- 
ment? 

The school savings bank is no longer 
an experiment. As a matter of fact, 
among school men and women in super- 
visory positions, its inestimable value 
and the urgency of its need are assumed. 
It needs no argument. The only ques- 
tion is how shall we proceed to install 
the school bank with economy of time 
and energy on the part of the teacher 
and with proper coéperation of the local 
state savings bank? One _ principle 
should be insisted on: the school bank 
should be conducted as nearly like a 
regularly supervised state bank as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. M. W. Harrison, secretary of the 
Savings Bank Section, American Bank- 
ers Association, 5 Nassau street, New 
York City, will give much useful infor- 
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mation on the various plans in use in 
school banks. The schools of New York 
City have a supervisor of school savings 
banks, Mr. A. N. Clark, Hall of Educa- 
tion, Park avenue and 59th street, New 
York City, who will cheerfully furnish 
data regarding the pronounced success 
of the installation of banks in over two 
hundred schools of the city, and more 
are being started every week. Under 
the direction of Mr. Clark, arrange- 
ments were made for the furnishing and 
printing of stationery and supplies for 
the entire school system, with a result- 
ing low cost. The initial supply has 
in the past been furnished free; sub- 
sequent material is delivered at cost 
price and is usually paid for by the 
school out of the interest earned by the 
aggregate deposits in the state bank. 
Almost all the school banks in the city 
are self-sustaining in that the expenses 
for supplies have been met from the 
interest fund. 

The Bank of Manual Training High 
School, Borough of Brooklyn, New 
York City, was one of the first organ- 
ized in the city high schools with the 
idea of reproducing the essentials of a 
state bank. It has an office for con- 
ducting its business with three tellers’ 
windows, a large safe, filing cabinets, 
pass books, etc. In addition, a board 
of directors of seven—three students, 
three teachers and the principal—su- 
pervise the bank with the aid of the 
usual committee of management, exam- 
inations, executive, etc. The offices of 
president, vice-president and secretary 
are held by students. They are selected 
by the board of directors from a staff 
of over twenty student clerks. A set of 
by-laws modeled on those of nearby 
savings banks complete the organiza- 
tion. Since February, 1914, over $12,- 
000 has been deposited by students, in 
amounts from five cents upwards, the 
average deposit being about twenty 
cents. It is the consensus of opinion 
among the faculty of one hundred and 
forty men and women that the school 


bank is one of the most valuable of the | 


more than forty activities conducted by 
the general organization of the school. 
The time is coming when every school 


\ 
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house will conduct a savings bank as 
part of its regular work, where the pu- 
pils may learn the value of thrift by 
actually depositing their pennies and 
nickels themselves. When a pupil has 
a total deposit of at least five dollars, 
he should be encouraged to open an ac- 
count in his own name in a state sav- 
ings bank, and then begin to save his 
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second five dollars in the school bank. 
A child who has learned this lesson will 
become a depositor when he is an adult. 
In this way, the school will do its share 
in teaching the lesson of thrift to all 
the people, which means more business 
for the banker, more savings for the 
people, and more resources for the na- 
tion. 


Uy 
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The Future of the South 


By Epwin Birp Wi11son, Present Epwin Birp Witson, Inc. 


HE problem of the South’s future, 

is how to develop the God-given re- 
sources which enrich its mountains and 
valleys and streams and harbors. The 
possibilities of wealth are there beyond 
the dreams of the most imaginative. All 
that is needed is intelligently applied 
capital; that is, capital and organizing 
ability in team work with industrious 
labor. The need of the South is for 
captains of industry and finance from 
all other sections to codperate with 
Southern captains of industry and 
finance in harnessing its tremendous 
water power; to build iron and steel 
plants to make its wealth of ores into 
bridges and ships and rails and ma- 
chinery; to build textile mills to spin 
and weave its billion dollar cotton crop; 
to buy farms now unworked for want of 
capital and to cultivate them by modern 
scientific methods which will cause the 
fertile soil to bring forth the wonderful 
harvests of which it is capable; to help 
in the profitable work of reclaiming wet 
lands which are heavy with the fertiliz- 
ing deposits of ages and need only scien- 
tific drainage to make them produce 
enormously. 


THE SOUTH NEEDS CAPITAL 


The South wants small capitalists, 
thousands, yes, millions of them, to en- 
rich the South by bringing to it what 
counts for more than their money— 
their energy and ability. It wants men 





and women of good character, though 
small capital, to acquire little farms and 
cultivate them intensively, to build little 
homes and barns this year and additions 
next year, finer homes and bigger barns 
the year after. It wants men and 
women discouraged by uneven struggles 
against climatic conditions and short 
growing hours to migrate to the South 
and take advantage of the wonderful 
climate and long growing season. It 
wants scientific men from all sections 
of the country to collaborate with the 
scientists of the South for the compre- 
hensive, sane development and conserva- 
of the South’s great natural resources. 


A STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 


The South wants men of ability, 
means and vision to develop its com- 
merce with Central and South America, 
to take advantage of its wonderful har- 
bors and its unequalled strategic geo- 
graphical position created by the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. It wants men 
who will improve its railroad facilities 
and open to the markets of the world 
now isolated, rich three-crop farms, its 
wonderful diversified mineral deposits 
and its ever growing manufactories; it 
wants men who will enrich themselves 
directly and the South indirectly by 
building fleets of ships to carry its com- 
merce on its thousands of miles of water 
highways. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





The Woful Ignorance of Bank 
Employees 


HE editor of this department 
has repeatedly gone on record 


as an advocate of education for 
bank employees, with the end in view 
not only that more intelligent work 
would follow, but that safer work would 
result from intelligent work. It is ad- 
mitted that “knowledge is power” and 
the man who knows is the man who 
gets the coveted monetary reward; but 
when a bank clerk succeeds in spite of 
ignorance, we are apt to conclude that 
the spending of time, effort and money 
in self improvement is unnecessary in 
some cases. 

A few instances of recent happening 
will illustrate the point that no matter 
how clever a clerk may be with his 
hands, his head needs attention as well, 
if he is to prove a safe as well as a 
swift employee. 

In conversation with the writer a 
few weeks since, the teller of a busy 
and growing national bank disclosed the 
fact that he thought national banks 
were “‘backed” by the Government, and 
were therefore better than other insti- 
tutions. Here is a fellow who has made 
good, grown from office boy to teller in 
five years, increased his income three 
hundred per cent. and yet is ignorant 
of the first principle of national bank- 
ing. How can he expect his patrons 
to know much about banking if he 
knows so little? Would it be safe to 
allow him to use his own judgment in 
handling notes, drafts and checks, with 
all their legal consequences, if he has 
progressed no further than that in five 
years? 


Another: A clerk in posting a de- 


posit made by a depositor named “A. 
Brown, No. 2,” 


credited the amount to 





“A. Brown, No. 1,” there being two 
names of the same kind on the books. 
He did not know that if “A. Brown No. 
2” had drawn a check which would 
have been good had the error not been 
made in the posting, and the check 
had been returned, thus injuring the 
credit of the drawer, the bank could 
have been sued and damages awarded. 
Knowing the legal side of such a matter 
he might have double care in entering 
all items on such accounts. 

The verification of signatures and in- 
dorsements in many banks is left to 
mere boys, with untrained minds and 
amidst many distractions, and who will 
question the risk that is involved in 
such work? Considering the vast 
number of possible dangers that banks 
are confronted with every day, the won- 
der is so few losses result, and that 
any profit is left for the stockholders 
when the accounts are cast up at the 
end of the year. 

Every bank manager cannot run a 
school of banking and give his em- 
ployees an education in economics and 
law, but he ean be so well informed 
himself that he will appreciate the 
danger spots and give warnings that 
should be heeded. And it cannot be 
too often repeated, that in no way can 
a bank executive gain a better working 
knowledge of banking than by reading 
at least the syllabus of the cases that 
appear in the courts from time to time 
involving points of banking law and 
practice, and this habit if kept up for a 
period of time will accomplish its very 
evident purpose of making bank men 
cautious by giving heed to the stumbling 
blocks over which other banks have 
tripped. Banking may be nine-tenths 
common business sense, but the other 
tenth is banking law, and here is where 
the law suits and losses are either in- 
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vited or guarded against. With a bank- 
ing education to be had for the mere 
taking in many places, and at best for 
a trifling sum, no bank man has a plaus- 
ible excuse for not acquiring the tech- 
nique of banking from those qualified to 
teach. 


Leading Cases 





Uncollected Funds 
U.S. Court 


Deposit—Agreement in Pass Book 


District Court of New York, S. D., 
July 14, 1917. 


U. S. 


IN RE. HW. & L., JARMULOWSKY 

Where checks indorsed in blank are de- 
posited with a bank, and an immediate 
credit is entered in the passbook to the 
depositor, the checks at once become the 
property of the bank, but the bank’s right 
to the checks depends upon the depositor’s 
immediate and unconditional right, not 
merely as a favor, to draw upon the de- 
posit, and, if the depositor did not have 
such right until collection, the bank did not 
become the owner; hence a bank does not 
become the owner of checks deposited with 
it, where the passbook expressly declared 
that deposits of checks should not be drawn 
against until collected. 

Where the passbook of a depositor de- 
clared that deposits of checks should not 
be drawn upon until collection, the bank 
does not become the owner of checks de- 
posited with it, unless such rule is expressly 
waived, and the depositor given the right to 
draw at once, though the depositor may be 
allowed to draw on such deposits as a mat- 
ter of grace. 


In bankruptey. In the matter of the 
bankruptey of H. & J. Jarmulowsky. 
Ex parte petitions by Benjamin Bortz 
and Attie Bros., opposed by the re- 
ceiver. Order for petitioner on the 
Bortz petition, and for reference on the 
Attie Bros. petition. 

This cause comes up upon petitions by 
depositors of two private bankers 
hitherto doing business in the city of 
New York, under the following circum- 
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stances: The petitioners opened ac- 
counts with the private bankers some 
time before May 10, 1917, on the open- 
ing of which they received passbooks 
which contained as part of the condi- 
tions under which the account should be 
kept, the following language: “De- 
posits of currency or coin may be 
drawn against after deposit, but de- 
posits of checks shall not be drawn 
against until collected.” On the 10th 
of May the depositors deposited cer- 
tain checks in their account with the 
private bankers and received immediate 
credit in their passbooks for the same. 
The checks were in each case drawn by 
persons other than depositors, and were 
made payable, some in the city of New 
York, and some without. Nothing ap- 
peared on the deposit to indicate 
whether or not the depositor was to 
have the right immediately to draw 
upon the checks, and that question is to 
be determined upon the bare facts as 
stated. On May 11, 1917, the bank ex- 
aminer of the state of New York took 
possession of the assets of the private 
bankers, who never opened their doors 
after May 10th. The checks so de- 
posited on the 10th were not collected 
until the 11th or later, and the petition- 
ers now claim that the bankers received 
them as trustees, and for collection 
only, and that they are entitled to the 
proceeds of the collection in the hands 
of the receiver. 

The respondent, who is the receiver, 
appointed after the state superintend- 
ent of banks took possession, files an 
affidavit alleging that the rule contained 
in the passbooks was expressly waived 
by one of the petitioners, Attie Bros., 
and that it was customary for the bank- 
rupts to allow their regular business 
cuslomers to withdraw money against 
uncollected checks. The petitioners like- 
wise allege that the bank was insolvent, 
and known to the private bankers to be 
insolvent, on May 10th, when the checks 
were received. 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 

OPINION 

Learned Hand, District Judge (after 
stating the facts as above). The ques- 
tion as stated in St. Louis & San Fran- 











cisco Railroad vs. Johnston, 133 U. S. 
566, 576, is in principle only a question 
of fact; i. e., whether the bank, on re- 
ceiving the check, intended to become 
the owner and give the depositor an im- 
mediate credit, or whether the intent 
was that the bank should hold the 
checks for collection, and that the de- 
positor should have no credit until the 
proceeds were received. It is pretty 
generally accepted law that, where 
nothing appears but the receipt of the 
checks indorsed in blank or for deposit, 
and an immediate credit in the passbook 
to the depositor, the checks at once be- 
come the property of the bank and can- 
not be followed. Metropolitan National 
Bank vs. Loyd, 90 N. Y. 530; Lyons 
vs. Union Exchange Bank, 150 App. 
Div. 493; Cragie vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 
131; St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
Co. vs. Johnston (C. C.) 27 Fed. 243; 
Brooks vs. Bigelow, 142 Mass. 6. The 
bank’s right, however, depends upon 
the depositor’s immediate and uncondi- 
tional right and not merely as a favor, 
to draw upon the deposit, and if it ap- 
pears that the depositor did not have 
such right until collection the bank does 
not become the owner. Scott vs. Ocean 
Bank,, 23 N. Y. 289; King vs. Bowling 
Green Trust Co., 145 App. Div. 398; 
Beal vs. Sommerville, 50 Fed. 647, 1 
C. C, A. 598, 17 L. R. A. 291; Re State 
Bank, 56 Minn. 119, 57 N. W. 336, 45 
Am. St. Rep. 454; Balbach vs. Freling- 
huysen (C. C.) 15 Fed. 675. Beal vs. 
Somerville, supra, indeed, throws a lit- 
tle doubt upon the general rule, and 
seems to imply that the presumption 
is that the bank receives for collection 
unless the contrary appear. Where the 
checks are indorsed for collection only 
the case is, of course, beyond any ques- 
tion; for example, in Balbach vs. Fre- 
linghuysen, supra, where the indorse- 
ment was for collection, but the depos- 
itor could draw at once, the indorsement 
prevailed. 

Applying these rules to the case at 
bar, it is quite clear that the private 
bankers would have become the owners 
of the checks at once, but for the pro- 
vision in the passbook, “Deposits of 
checks shall not be drawn against until 
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In Attie Bros.’ case, the 


collected.” 
receiver alleges that this provision was 
waived and that the depositor was ex- 
pressly given the right to draw at once. 
It will not be enough, however, merely 
to show that the bank had permitted 


the depositors to draw. Nothing short 
of an agreement, express or implied by 
the course of dealing, to modify the 
passbook, will answer. On this issue 
of fact the receiver is entitled to be 
heard, and there must be a reference. 
At the time of the reference, if the re- 
ceiver makes good his claim that the 
provision in the passbook was express- 
ly modified, it will have to be deter- 
mined whether the private bankers were 
insolvent, and knew of their insolvency 
at the time of receiving the checks. If 
so, under well-established principles, 
the receiver cannot hold the proceeds. 

The order will be for the petitioner 
on the Bortz petition, and for a refer- 
ence on the Attie Bros. petition. The 
matter of the rent deposit was disposed 
of on the argument. 

243 Fed. Rep. 633. 


& 


Acceptance 
U. S. Court 





Powers of Cashier—Representation by 
O fficers—Issuance of Draft 
Acceptance 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth District, 
March 19, 1917. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. VS. ABSTON WYNNE & CO. 
The Missouri Negotiable Instruments 


Law (Rev. St. Mo. 1909, section 10102 et 
seq.) provides that an acceptance must be 
in writing and signed by the drawee, that 
the drawee is allowed twenty-four hours 
after presentation in which to decide 
whether or not he will accept the bill, but 
that where he “destroys the same, or re- 
fuses within twenty-four hours after deliv- 
ery, or within such other period as the 
holder may allow, to return the bill accepted 
or nonaccepted to the holder, he will be 
deemed to have accepted thé same.” 

The president and manager of a mercan- 
tile corporation, who was also cashier of 
the bank in which it was a depositor, made 
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a time draft on the bank in its behalf in 
favor of a holder of the corporation’s note, 
requesting that it be sent direct to the bank 
for acceptance. This was done, with a re- 
quest that it be accepted and returned at 
once. A few days later the payee again 
wrote, asking to be informed by return mail 
whether the draft would be returned. It 
was not returned, but the bank, by the 
cashier, sent its own draft on a correspond- 
ent bank for the amount, which was re- 
ceived by the payee, and the note, which 
was signed by solvent sureties, was sur- 
rendered, Some two and one-half years 
afterwards a receiver for the bank brought 
suit to recover the money paid on its draft. 
Held, that the action of the bank amounted 
to an acceptance, which made it the prin- 
cipal debtor on the draft, and that it was 
bound by the payment. 


Action at law by the Citizens’ Trust 
Company, as receiver of the Pemiscot 
County Bank, against Abston, Wynne 
& Co. Judgment for defendants, and 
plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Per Curiam. Caruthersville is the 
county seat of Pemiscot county, the 
southeast county of Missouri. The Pem- 
iscot County Bank was organized there, 
and at the times here material William 
A. Ward was its president and A. C. 
Tindle its cashier. Mr. Tindle was a 
stockholder, president, and _ general 
manager of the People’s Gin Company 
and a stockholder in the Missouri Cot- 
ton Oil Company and the Tindle Cotton 
Company. He had a heavy interest in 
the Famous Store Company, which car- 
ried a stock of $20,000 in a building of 
its own worth about $5,000. He was 
president and a dominating and con- 
trolling officer of this company. He also 
owned a great quantity of land and 
town property. John H. Poston, Jr., 
an agent of the defendants, who went 
to Caruthersville to investigate him and 
others, reported in October, 1911, that 
he was worth upwards of $40,000 after 
deducting all incumbrances, exclusive of 
his interest in the Pemiscot County 
Bank and the Famous Store. 

The defendants were a firm of whole- 
salers and cotton factors at Memphis, 
Tenn. In the fall of 1910, Mr. Tindle, 
acting for the People’s Gin Company 
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and the Missouri Cotton Oil Company, 
made an arrangement with the defendant 
to advance $7,500 to each of said com- 
panies to assist in carrying on their 
business. Each of the companies gave 
its note for the amount of advances to 
it, signed by the company and Mrs. 
Sallie M. Roberts, Mr. W. H. Johnson, 
Mr. W. A. Ward, who was president of 
the Pemiscot County Bank, and Mr. A. 
C. Tindle, heretofore fully referred to. 
This money was drawn by drafts on 
the defendants. These two companies 
would send products of theirs to the de- 
fendant firm for sale and credit. After 
any consignment had been sold, the net 
proceeds would be credited to the pro- 
per company, and when the notes given 
matured they were charged to the pro- 
per company in its general account. 

In 1911 the same system was follow- 
ed on a more extensive scale. In Sep- 
tember, 1912, the defendants loaned the 
Tindle Cotton Company $20,000 in a 
similar manner but no additional loans 
were made this year to the People’s 
Gin Company or to the Missouri Cot- 
ton Oil Company. On January 25, 
1912, Mr. Tindle was at Memphis, and 
then on behalf of the People’s Gin Com- 
pany and the Missouri Cotton Oil Com- 
pany settled their accounts with Abston, 
Wynne & Co., and gave in the names of 
the respective companies, two in the 
name of the People’s Gin Company and 
two in the name of the Missouri Cotton 
Oil Company, drafts upon the Pemiscot 
County Bank. 

These drafts were one drawn by the 
People’s Gin Company for $5,007.62, to 
be paid February 1, 1912, one drawn 
by the Missouri Cotton Oil Company 
for $5,021.91, to be paid February 15, 
1912, one drawn by the People’s Gin 
Company for $3,497.61, to be paid 
March 1, 1912, and one drawn by the 
Missouri Cotton Oil Company for 
$2,868.86, to be paid March 15, 1912. 
That these drafts were all drawn for 
bona fide indebtedness of the com- 
panies drawing them is without dispute. 
Mr. Tindle did not offer to accept these 
drafts as cashier of the Pemiscot 
County Bank, but suggested that they 
be sent direct to that bank for accept- 
ance. 

















While it may be negligence to send a 
draft direct to the drawee for accept- 
ance, there is nothing to indicate that 
by such negligence the payee will be 
prejudiced in a suit with the drawee. 
Abston, Wynne & Co. sent these drafts 
in a letter, January 25, 1912, in which 
they said: 


and return these 


” 


“Please accept 
drafts to us at once 

This letter in all probability reached 
Caruthersville not later than January 
26 or 27, 1912. Who got the letter from 
the postoffice is not clear. Under date 
of February 3, 1912, the Pemiscot 
County Bank, by A. C. Tindle, its 
cashier, sent to Abston, Wynne & Co. 
its draft on the National Bank of Com- 
merce of St. Louis for $5,007.62 in pay- 
ment of the first draft of the People’s 
Gin Company. On February 5th, 
Abston, Wynne & Co. wrote as if they 
had not received this remittance to the 
Pemiscot County Bank referring to 
these drafts, saying: 

“We now ask that you please let us 
know by return mail whether these 
drafts will be returned or not.” 

Apparently later the same day 
Abston, Wynne & Co. acknowledged to 
Mr. Tindle the receipt of the draft of 
$5,007.62 in payment of the People’s 
Gin Company debt and added: 


“We cannot understand why the bank 
not return us the three other 
drafts, and wish you would please let 
us know at once whether or not they 
are going to do so.” 


On February 10, 1912, the Pemiscot 
County Bank, by William A. Ward, its 
president, sent back the second People’s 
Gin Comnanv draft and the second 
Missouri Cotton Oil Company draft ac- 
cepted, and stated they would remit 
promptly for the first Missouri Cotton 
Oil Company draft, which was then due 
in five days, and this they did on Feb- 
ruary 24,1912. On July 21, 1914, the 


does 


Missouri circuit court of Pemiscot 
county appointed the Citizens’ Trust 
Company as receiver of the Pemiscot 


County Bank, and on July 29, 1914, it 
brought this suit, by filing a petition in 
court for Pemiscot 


the state circuit 
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county, Mo., seeking to recover the 
amount paid on the first People’s Gin 
Company draft. The case was removed 
to the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Missouri, where 
the parties filed a stipulation waiving 
a jury, and the case was tried, and the 
court dismissed the case at plaintiff's 
cost, and it sued out a writ of error to 
this court. 

It is contended that Ward, the presi- 
dent of the now defunct bank, had 
signed the People’s Gin Company notes 
for which this draft was given in pay- 
ment, and that Tindle, the cashier of 
the bank, had not only signed the notes, 
but was the president and general man- 
ager of the People’s Gin Company. 
There is no room to claim, however, 
that Ward and Tindle were anything 
but sureties upon these notes as_ be- 
tween them and the People’s Gin Com- 
pany. 

It is first insisted that the draft is- 
sued on the St. Louis Bank of Com- 
merce was never paid for, and was is- 
sued by Tindle in payment of his own 
debt. Among the powers ordinarily in- 
herent in the position of cashier is that 
of issuing drafts drawn on his bank’s 
funds on deposit with a correspondent 
bank. Morse on Banks and Banking 
(4th Ed.) section 154; Zane on Banks 
and Banking, section 100. 

It will be conceded for the purpose 
of this case that there is this exception 
to that rule: That the cashier had no 
implied authority to issue such drafts 
in payment of his awn debts, and wher: 
he issues such a draft to an individual 
creditor in payment of his individual 
debt, such creditor, knowing the law, is 
charged with notice of the apparent lack 
of authority of the cashier to draw the 
draft, and in the absence of a showing 
that the cashier had been expressly 
authorized to draw the draft or the like 
for his own debt it would be liable to 
the bank in an action such as this for 
money had and received. The question 
then arises, if he issue a draft, not for 
the debt of the cashier, but for the 
debt of a corporation in which he is a 
stockholder and managing officer, and 
upon which debt he is surety, does the 
same rule apply, and does he have no 
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implied authority to draw a draft in 
payment on the bank’s funds? This 
identical question was before the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee in a case 
between these same parties. Pemiscot 
County Bank et al. vs. Central State 
Bank et al., 132 Tenn. 152. In that 
case the court said: 


“In this state of the law, and in this 
attitude of the court in respect to the 
doctrine above stated, we are asked to 
take a step further in advance, and to 
hold that, where the cashier of a bank 
issues a draft of his bank on its cor- 


respondent, over his signature as 
cashier, to the collecting bank or 


agency of a creditor of a mercantile 
corporation in honoring that corpora- 
tion’s draft or check on the bank, or 
for a note payable there, the same rule 
as to imputed notice of embezzlement 
shall apply. The matter may be pre- 
sented in sharper outline if, purely for 
the purpose of test, the case be conced- 
ed to be that the draft was drawn di- 
rectly in favor of Abston, Wynne & Co., 
as payees, as a way of the Pemiscot 
County Bank’s paying the draft on it 
issued to the Memphis firm by the 
Famous Store Company. May the doc- 
trine be fairly or justly extended, so as 
to hold the Memphis firm to have been 
put on inquiry as to the cashier’s au- 
thority by what would thus appear on 
the fact of the bank’s draft? In our 
opinion it cannot, and we are entirely 
satisfied in declining to so hold. 

“The Famous Store Company was an 
entity distinct from Tindle; it was ac- 
cepted and dealt with as a customer by 
the bank as such entity. To the extent 
that Tindle, as president of the Store 
Company, controlled its affairs, it 
would have cast at least a shade of sus- 
picion on the bank in the community, 
had that company failed or refused to 
with the bank of which 
Tindle was cashier. It would be an un- 
due stretch to hold that the drawing of 
a draft on a correspondent city bank 
by Tindle as cashier in favor of the 
Store Company or its creditor imparted 
notice to the creditor on reception that 
Tindle was unfaithful in his trust as 
Abston, Wynne & Co. were 


do business 


cashier. 
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not his individual creditors. We must 
assume, even if Tindle dominated the 
Store Company, that there were direc- 
tors and agencies in that company who 
were true to their trusts, and would re- 
fuse to join Tindle in looting the bank 
in its behalf, and who would, at least 
in the view of the trading public, oper- 
ate to deter Tindle from such pecula- 
tion for that company’s benefit. The 
counsel of the appellee cite no author- 
ity which supports such an advanced 
position; they concede that after dili- 
gent search they have been unable to 
find any. 

“It is apparent that appellees must 
maintain the position that Tindle, as 
eashier, and therefore as chief execu- 
tive officer, of the bank, was without 
power or authority to act in accordance 
with the usage, practice, and course of 
business of banking institutions in 
drawing drafts in favor of corporations 
in which he was also an officer. Touch- 
ing the principle bearing upon that 
point, it was said in Mining Co. vs. 
Bank, 10 Colo. App. 339, 347, 50 Pac. 
1055, 1058, as follows: ‘It is con- 
tended that the note appeared upon its 
face to be executed by a corporation, 
and to a corporation of both of which 
the same person was president, and that 
this was sufficient notice to put J. B. 
Wheeler & Co. and each subsequent 
transferee upon inquiry as to all mat- 
ters affecting its validity. * * * 
In any event, the argument depends for 
its force upon the theory that where a 
note is executed by one corporation to 
another, and the same person is presi- 
dent, of both, it is prima facie void. 
These premises are not correct, and the 
argument therefore falls to the ground. 
However much such a_ circumstance 
may render it obligatory upon a court 
to scrutinize closely the bona fides of 
a transaction in certain cases, it by no 
means follows that it creates a pre- 
sumption as to the invalidity of the 
paper, either as to want of authority 
to execute it, or of consideration. 
* %* * The note did not disclose any 
suggestion that the maker was without 
authority to make it, or that it was for 
the benefit of any one of the officers 


















making it. See also Cheever vs. 
Pittsburg, etc., R. Co., 150 N. Y. 59, 
(cited and quoted with approval in 
Bank vs. Butler, 113 Tenn. 574), and 
Orr vs. South Amboy, ete., Co., 113 
App. Div. 103. 

“To enlarge the above exception to 
the general rule as to the power of a 
cashier to issue bank drafts, so as to 
include in that exception drafts or 
eashier’s checks drawn in favor of such 
corporations or its creditors, would be 
to seriously hamper commercial trans- 
actions. The settlements made with 
such paper as exchange vastly exceed 
in number and amount those made with 
currency. Sound policy dictates that 
no further burden be placed by the 
courts on such paper to the embarrass- 
ment of commerce. The free flow and 
the amplest acceptance by the trading 
public of such paper should be facili- 
tated by the law not further embar- 
rassed or hindered. Judge Peckham 
well said that bank or cashier’s drafts 
are used so enormously at the present 
time in payment of debts and in settle- 
ments that they have almost acquired 
the characteristics of money, and are 
regarded by the commercial community 
as so much cash. True, money bears 
no ‘earmarks’ that may give rise to sus- 
picions on the part of the recipient as 
to the manner in which it was obtained 
by one who pays it (Thompson vs. 
Clydesdale Bank, [1893] 3 A. C. 202, 
69 L. T. N. S. 156; Ball vs. Shepard, 
202 N. Y. 247; Goshen Nat. Bank vs. 
State [141 N. Y. 379], supra), while 
bank drafts may, as we have observed, 
still the better policy does not look to- 
wards the courts adding to such drafts 
other marks of dissimilarity to cur- 
rency. It is more reasonable and just 
to place upon the directors of a bank 
the hazard of guarding their institu- 
tions from embezzlement by the cash- 
ier, who is chosen, and may be caused 
to be adequately bonded, by them, than 
to shift the perils incident to his 
wrongdoing against the institution to 
the public which is without voice in 
that regard. Such dishonesty is, for- 
tunately, a thing sporadic, and its re- 
sults, practically speaking, are confined 
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to a limited territory and to compara- 
tively few persons; whereas, further 
restrictive rules would affect the cur- 


rency of such commercial paper, 
measureless in volume, every business 
day of the year. 

“As was said in Cheever vs. Pitts- 
burgh, ete., R. Co., supra, in reply to a 
suggestion that a similar ruling would 
open an easy way for the perpetration 
of frauds: ‘It is more reasonable and 
just to assume that corporations will be 
able to protect themselves by proper 
vigilance from the dishonesty of their 
own officers than to impute to parties 
who have taken the paper for value, 
ignorant of its origin, constructive 
knowledge of the facts upon such cir- 
cumstances as exist in this case.’ If the 
results of delinquency or lack-of dili- 
gence on the part of the management 
or supervising agencies of a bank are 
to be shifted to and borne by the pub- 
lic, then from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics this should be done by way of 
an undisguised tax levied on the hold- 
ings of the public, rather than by way 
of further depreciating and clouding a 
medium of exchange so widely in use.” 

In these days of interlocking officers 
and directors, now happily passing 
away, we should be inclined to follow 
that case, except for a doubt as to 
whether in effect the case has not been 
otherwise decided recently. German 
Savings Bank vs. Des Moines National 
Bank, 122 Iowa 737; Ft. Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank vs. Seymour, 71 Minn. 81. 

There is another ground upon which 
it is somewhat more clear to us that 
plaintiff cannot recover. In 1905 the 
state of Missouri adopted a negotiable 
instruments act. This provided (section 
10102, Revised Statutes of Missouri 
1909) : 

“The acceptance must be in writing 
and signed by the drawee.” 


Section 10106 provides that: 

“The drawee is allowed twenty-four 
hours after presentment in which to de- 
cide whether or not he will accept the 
bill.” 

Section 10107 provides that: 


“Where a drawee to whom a bill is 
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delivered for acceptance destroys the 
same, or refuse within twenty-four 
hours after delivery, or within such 
other period as the holder may allow, 
to return the bill accepted or nonac- 
cepted to the holder, he will be deemed 
to have accepted the same.” 


In Ruling Case Law, vol. 3, p. 1303, 
it is said: 

“It is not to be supposed that, under 
the Negotiable Instruments Law, a bill 
ean only be accepted by writing signed 
by the drawee. It is true that verbal 
and implied acceptances have been 
abolished by the section which provides 
that the acceptance must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the drawee. But the 
statute also declares that the action of 
a drawee in destroying a bill or in not 
returning it, as required by the section, 
shall be deemed an acceptance of it.” 

And in 8 Corpus Juris, 303, it is 
said: 

“The Negotiable Instruments Law 
expressly provides that ‘the aceeptance 
must be in writing and signed by the 
drawee, and it is held thereunder that 
an oral acceptance is not binding on 
the drawee. This provision applies 
equally well to checks, but does not af- 
fect constructive acceptances by delay 
in returning a bill.” 


It was held in Wisner vs. First Na- 


tional Bank of Gallitzin, 220 Pa. 21, 
68 Atl. 955, that the mere retention of 
a bill or check for more than 24 hours 


under a 
Revised 


constituted an 
similar to 


acceptance 
the 


statute very 
Statutes of Missouri, section 10107. 
* * * 

When the drafts were sent to the 


Pemiscot County Bank by mail by Ab- 
ston, Wynne & Co., they did not content 
themselves with simply sending the 
drafts, but wrote, “Please accept and 
return these drafts to us at once.” 
While the bank had remitted for the 
first People’s Gin Company draft under 
date of Saturday, February 3, 1912, on 
Monday, February 5, 1912, apparently 
not having heard from the Pemiscot 
County Bank, Abston, Wynne & Co. 
wrote, “We now ask that you please 
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let us know by return mail whether 
these drafts will be returned or not.” 
Not only did the Pemiscot County Bank 
remit the amount of the People’s Gin 
Company draft under date of February 
3, but sent in formal written accept- 
ances of the second draft of both the 
People’s Gin Company and the Mis- 
souri Cotton Oil Company, but agreed 
in writing to accept the first Missouri 
Cotton Oil Company draft and to pay 
it when due. The Pemiscot County 
Bank has never returned or offered to 
return the draft of the People’s Gin 
Company on it to Abston, Wynne & Co., 
although repeated demands have been 
made upon them to do so. These cir- 
cumstances all show that it accepted 
the draft within the meaning of the 
Missouri statute. So far is this true 
that it is practically conceded by plain- 
tiff in error who say in their brief: 

“In January, 1912, the defendants 
were insisting on payment of the notes 
which they held made by the People’s 
Gin Co., and indorsed by Wm. A. Ward, 
A. C. Tindle, Sallie M. Roberts, and 
W. H. Johnson, and Tindle: went to 
Memphis, and in settlement of the 
amount due on the note of the People’s 
Gin Co., as aforesaid, made to them 
time acceptances on the Pemiscot Coun- 
tv Bank, signed by the People’s Gin 
Company, by A. C. Tindle, president, 
and requested the defendants to send 
the acceptances direct to the Pemiscot 
County Bank for acceptance, which was 
accordingly done, and Wm. A. Ward, as 
president of the Pemiscot County 
Bank, accepted the time draft so drawn 
on the Pemiscot County Bank in pay- 
ment of the notes made by the People’s 
Gin Co.” 

The case is therefore argued upon 
the theory that the draft in question 
was drawn in payment of a draft ac- 
cepted by the Pemiscot County Bank. 
Assuming this to be true, the instant 
the bank accepted this bill drawn on it 
by the People’s Gin Company, it be- 
came the principal debtor ~ thereon. 
Wallace vs. McConnell, 13 Pet. 136; 
Superior City vs. Ripley, 138 U. S. 93. 
And the issuance of a draft on its St. 


















Louis correspondent by its cashier was 
in payment of its own debt, and not 
the debt of any other person, and was 
clearly within the powers of the cashier. 

It is perhaps proper here to say that 
the counsel for the plaintiff below said: 

“It is admitted here by the plaintiff 
that the proof in the case does not show 
any fraud, any actual fraud, on the 
part of these defendants, in that the 
proof does not show that they had any 
notice of Tindle’s defalcation, if there 
were any, with the Pemiscot County 
Bank.” 

The long delay in assailing the 
transactions of nearly two and one-half 
years, and the fact that the bank kept 
the draft and has never offered to re- 


turn it to this day, and that, in reliance | 
on the conduct of the bank, Abston, 


Wynne & Co. surrendered the notes 
they held for the amount, signed by 
Mrs. Sallie M. Roberts, who was am- 
ply good and had more wealth than 
all the other signers, and their settle- 
ment with her as to the balance on 
which she was surety, might establish 
the defense of laches or of an estoppel 
outside of laches; but the sole answer 
in this case is a general denial, and 
these defenses cannot be considered. 

Upon the grounds already indicated, 
the judgment of the District Court was 
correct, and it is affirmed. 

(242 Fed. Rep. 393.) 


& 


Fraud 
New York 

Bona Fide Purchaser—Notice—Stolen 
Instrument 


Supreme Court, Special. Term, Bronx Co., 
July 10, 1917. 


MONK VS. TWENTY-THIRD WARD BANK ET AL. 


Where fraud is shown in the manner in 
which a negotiable instrument is procured 
to be delivered to the original holder, sub- 
sequent holders have the burden of proving 
want of actual or constructive knowledge 
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thereof and that they are purchasers for 
value. 

A purchaser of stolen checks, even in good 
faith, for value, and without notice of de- 
fect in the title of the vendor, could not 
obtain a good title as against the true 
owner. 


Action by John Monk again:t the 
Twenty-Third Ward Bank and others, 
to determine title to proceeds of a check 
and to declare a trust therein in favor 
of plaintiff. Judgment for plaintiff. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Giegerich, J. The action is brought 
to determine the ownership of the pro- 
ceeds of a check for $1,950, made by 
the plaintiff to the order of the defend- 
ant Whitlock and indorsed and deliv- 
ered by him to the defendant Bryant, 
who indorsed and deposited it for col- 
lection in the defendant, the Twenty- 
Third Ward Bank. The plaintiff seeks 
to recover the proceeds of the check on 
the theory that equity should declare 
a trust in said proceeds in his favor. 
The check was drawn on the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco and was 
certified. Upon the face of the check 
there was written in ink the words, 
“Submitted with bid on Haiti-San Do- 
mingo Bldg.” On the back of the check 
there are indorsed the names of Richard 
B. Whitlock, David McKown, and J. 
Wilson Bryant, in addition to the 
stamps of the two banks, the Twenty- 
Third Ward Bank and the American 
Exchange National Bank, through 
which the check passed before it was 
ultimately paid by the San Francisco 
bank upon which it was drawn. Upon 
the back of the check there is the im- 
pression of a seal superimposed on the 
indorsement of Richard B. Whitlock, 
bearing upon the outer of the two con- 
centric circles of the seal the words, 
“Republic of Haiti, Richard B. Whit- 
lock,” and in the inner circle the words, 
“Commercial Agent. Commission ex- 
pires Jan. 1, 1917.” Whitlock pro- 
cured the check in question, with a con- 
siderable number of others, by writing 
to contractors in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, stating that the two governments 
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he represented contemplated the erec- 
tion of a building at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, and the checks sent on rep- 
resented ten per cent. of the bids of the 
respective contractors for erecting the 
building required. As a matter of fact, 
Whitlock had no authority to represent 
those governments, and the checks were 
fraudulently procured. 

The defendant McKown claims to 
have advanced to Whitlock in various 
payments the sum of $1,375 on the 
faith of the check which Whitlock had 
previously indorsed and delivered to 
him. The plaintiff's counsel urges that 
the words on the face of the check, to- 
gether with the seal impressed upon 
the back thereof, taken in connection 
with the fact that the check was made 
payable to Whitlock’s order personally, 
and the further fact that the defendant 
MecKown knew that Whitlock was using 
the check for his personal purposes, 
taken together, constitute such notice 
to McKown that it cannot be said that 
he advanced money on the check in 
good faith. There is no serious ques- 
tion between the parties as to the law 
applicable to the case. 

Both sides recognize that it is well 
established that, where fraud is shown 
in the manner in which a negotiable 
instrument is procured to be delivered 
to the original holder, subsequent hold- 
ers have the burden of proving that 
they are free from actual or construc- 
tive knowledge of the fraud, and that 
they are purchasers for value. The 
plaintiff cites in support of this prin- 
ciple First National Bank vs. Green, 43 
N. Y. 298; Vosburgh vs. Diefendorf, 
119 N. Y. 357; Canajoharie Bank vs. 
Diefendorf, 123 N. Y. 191; American- 
Exchange National Bank vs. New York 
Belting Company, 148 N. Y. 698; War- 
nock Uniform Company vs. Garifalos, 
170 App. Div. 675; Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law, section 98; Daniel on Ne- 
gotiable Instruments (6th Ed.) sec- 


tions 815-819; Anchor Company vs. 
Bankers’ Trust Company, 161 N. Y. 
Supp. 300. 

Another principle which has applica- 
tion in this case is that the holder of a 
gegotiable instrument, who has no ac- 
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tual knowledge or notice of a defect in 
the title, or other equities between the 
parties, when circumstances come to his 
knowledge sufficient to put him upon 
inquiry, is chargeable with knowledge 
of all the facts that such inquiry would 
have revealed. Gerard vs. McCormick, 
130 N. Y. 261; Cheever vs. Pittsburgh, 
S. & L. E. R. Co., 150 N. Y. 59; 
Rochester & C. T. R. Co. vs. Paviour, 
164 N. Y. 281; Citizens’ Bank vs. Rung 
Furniture Co., 76 App. Div. 471; Cohn- 
feld vs. Tanenbaum, 176 N. Y. 126, 68 
N. E. 141; Ward vs. City Trust Co., 
192 N. Y. 61; Empire State Surety Co. 
vs. Nelson, 141 App. Div. 850; Royal 
Bank of N. Y. vs. German-Am. Ins, 
Co., 58 Mise. Rep. 563. 

In this case, the facts were such as 
to put the defendant McKown upon in- 
quiry, and, if he had made inquiry, he 
would have obtained such information 
that he would not have paid any money 
to Whitlock. He is the one, therefore, 
who should bear the loss. In connec- 
tion with the question whether the facts 
were such as to put McKown upon in- 
quiry, special mention ought to be made 
of the improbability of the explanation 
given by Whitlock to McKown as to 
how he came to possess the check. That 
explanation was that he and Monk had 
been in copartnership, and that upon 
dissolution of that copartnership Monk 
had turned over to him this check as his 
share of the profits. McKown could 
explain, however, why it was, if this 
check was made out to Whitlock by 
Monk to pay a share of the firm profits, 
that it bore the words, ‘““Submitted with 
bid on Haiti-San Domingo Bldg.,” or, 
on the other hand, why it was, if the 
check had been sent as a deposit on a 
bid by the firm or by Monk to erect that 
building, that it was made payable to 
Whitlock, instead of to some one rep- 
resenting these governments. 

The same result in favor of the plain- 
tiff follows if this case is rested on the 
authority of Bryant vs. Century Bank, 
155 N. Y. Supp. 1010. That case in- 
volved checks obtained by Whitlock in 
the same manner as in the present ac- 
tion. The court held that Whitlock’s 
means of obtaining the checks consti- 


























tuted common-law larceny, and that a 
purchaser of such checks, even in good 
faith and for value, and without notice 
of defect in the title of the vendor, 
could not obtain a good title as against 
the true owner. 

My conclusion is that there should be 
judgment for the plaintiff as indicated 
in the plaintiff’s requested conclusions of 
law, all of which have been found by 
me. The requests for findings of the 
respective parties have been passed 
upon as indicated on the margins there- 
of. Submit for my signature, upon 
two days’ notice of presentation, a de- 
cision embodying without change of 
language all findings made by me, with 
proof of service. 

(165 N. Y. Supp. 1057.) 


& 
Special Deposit 


WIscoNSsIN 


Conversion of Funds—Liability 
Supreme Court, Wisconsin, June 12, 1917. 


ZIEGENHAGEN VS. SURING STATE BANK. 


If a bank receives a deposit for an ex- 
press purpose, but uses it for a different 
purpose, it is liable to the depositor there- 
for. 

Evidence held to show that a deposit was 
a special deposit, so that application thereof 
to another purpose rendered the bank liable 
to the depositor. 

A memorandum when a loan was made by 
a bank in the disposition of it, unsigned and 
mailed or handed to the depositor, does not 
constitute a contract. 


Action to recover for an alleged con- 
version of $280.00 and interest. The 
claim of the plaintiff was that he placed 
$280.00 with the defendant with instruc- 
tions to use it in paying his note of 
$275.00, held by the Cecil State Bank 
which was given by plaintiff to one 
Kuehl, and endorsed by him to said 
bank, and that, instead of doing so, it 
paid the money to Kuehl. The question 
litigated was whether plaintiff directed 
the money to be paid to the Cecil State 
Bank, as he claimed. There was a con- 
flict in the evidence in respect thereto. 
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In answer to a special question involv- 
ing such matter the jury found in fa- 
vor of plaintiff and judgment was ren- 
dered accordingly. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Marshall, J. The several assign- 
ments of error, so far as they seem de- 
batable on the record, come down to 
the one question of whether the verdict 
is warranted by the evidence. 

The evidence of respondent, standing 
alone, that he deposited the money with 
the appellant for the special purpose of 
paying his note held by the Cecil State 
Bank, is quite as credible as that of the 
cashier of appellant who transacted the 
business in its behalf, that the money 
was deposited for the benefit of August 
Kuehl, who withdrew it. The answer 
admits that appellant received the 
money for an express purpose, there- 
fore if it used the same for a different 
purpose, obviously it is liable therefor. 

The circumstances of the transaction 
in question quite persuasively corrobor- 
ate the evidence of respondent. He 
owed Kuehl $200 on book account. He 
borrowed one thousand dollars of ap- 
pellant. Part was used to pay the 
amount owing thereto by respondent 
on several notes, $200 was withdrawn 
to pay Kuehl on the book account, $280 
was left with appellant for the contro- 
verted special purpose and the balance 
was deposited to be drawn by check. 
If respondent intended the $280 for 
Kuehl, it seems probable that he would 
have withdrawn it as he did the $200, 
and paid it to him. It is hardly reason- 
able that he directed the money to be 
paid Kueh] when it was intended to be 
used to take up the note and that had 
been sold by him to the Cecil bank. 
The most natural thing was to leave 
the money to be used in payment to 
such bank of the note, if respondent 
had been informed, as the jury might 
well have found was the case, that it 
held the note. Certainly, it is hardly 


believable that he left the money with 
appellant to be paid to Kuehl or any 
one without production and surrender 
of the note. 
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When the one thousand dollar loan 
was made, appellant’s cashier made a 
memorandum of the disposition of it, 
containing the words and figures “Aug- 
ust Kuehl’s order $280.00.” That was 
either handed to plaintiff or sent to him 
by mail. It was unsigned and obvi- 
ously did not constitute a contract. 
Taken in connection with the cashier’s 
testimony, it indicates that the $280.00 
was to be used to pay the note, not to be 
unqualifiedly paid to Kuehl. The note 
was, in effect, an order by Kuehl to 
pay the money to the holder thereof 
which was the Cecil State Bank. 

The jury might well have found 
under all the circumstances that the 
memorandum was designed to be of the 
fact that August Kuehl’s note was to 
be taken up with the money. There 
was considerable evidence, circumstan- 
tial and direct, to support that view. 
We will not prolong this opinion to 
refer thereto in detail. There is ample 
in the record to sustain the verdict. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

(163 N. W. Rep. 184.) 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





Lost Pass Book 


~ 


San Francisco, Sept. 28, 1917. 


Epiror Bankers MAGAZINE: 


Sir—It is a common practice among 
many savings banks in California to re- 
quire a depositor who has lost his sav- 
ings pass book to give a bond of twice 
the amount of balance in said lost pass 
book before they will issue the deposi- 
tor another pass book. 

The bond of course secures the bank 
against any claim that might arise out 
of the loss of the original book. As a 
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hypothetical case we will say that the 
depositor did not lose the book but as- 
signed it for value received to an inno- 
cent party. Before the assignee reached 
the bank the original owner secured a 
new book, and immediately thereafter 
withdrew the account—would the as- 
signee have any claim against the bank ? 
If not, can you see any reason why sav- 
ings banks should continue to take in- 
demnity bonds? 


A. ©. B.. 
Assistant Cashier. 


Answer: The assignee of a savings 
bank pass book would have the same 
rights as the owner, subject, of course, 
to the rights of the bank issuing the 
same, one of which is knowledge of the 
ownership of the book, and until notice 
of change of ownership is properly 
brought to its attention, it could not 
be held liable for payments made in ac- 
cordance with its contract. This con- 
tract calls for the presentation of the 
book upon making withdrawals, and in 
cases of lost book, the book cannot be 
presented, and to avoid such cases as 
you mention, the bond of indemnity is 
taken, 

A savings bank pass book is not ne- 
gotiable and does not pass by the ordi- 
nary process of indorsement and deliv- 
ery. It may be transferred by proper 
assignment, and convey good title, and 
in order to safeguard themselves, some 
banks provide in the by-laws that as- 
signments to be binding upon the bank 
must be made at the banking house, or 
as others put it, no obligation will be 
incurred until notice is properly re- 
ceived. 

The bond of indemnity is taken in a 
great many banks in cases where books 
are lost to guard against assignments 
made in fraud, under conditions such as 
you mention. The writer is familiar 
with the savings bank cases of New 
York for the past thirty vears and no 
case is on record where the book has 
been assigned and payment made to the 
original owner. Nor has a case arisen 
in any court of record during the past 
five years involving this point. If it 
had, it would have been reported in the 




















Law Department of Tue Bankers 
MAGAZINE. 

The assignee could have no claim 
upon the bank until notice was received, 
under the principle that gives the stock- 
holder no claim against the corporation 
until the transfer of stock is duly re- 
corded. The bond of indemnity is go- 
ing out of use in many banks, inasmuch 
as it works hardship upon the depositor 
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and advertisement and affidavit proves 
sufficient in most cases. There may be 
instances where the bond would be jus- 
tified, as where the book was known to 
be in possession of another claiming 
title thereto. 

Answering your inquiry, in short: 
The assignee has claim only against his 
assignor until notice is properly given 
to the bank. 


How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit 





S in the case of the big banks in 
the Entente countries, every one 
of the metropolitan banks in this 

country has a long list of men who have 
entered into active war service, some as 
commissioned officers in army and navy 
and some as privates who have respond- 
ed cheerfully when called to the selec- 
tive army. The bank house organs each 
carry a long list of men who have free- 
ly offered themselves to their country 
and when the history of the war is writ- 
ten the part the bankers played will 
make an impressive chapter. 


DOING RED CROSS WORK 


The United States Official Bulletin 
prints the following list of bankers who 
are now in charge of important Red 
Cross activities and who are serving 
without compensation: 


Charles D. Norton, of New York, first 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of New York; member of the Red Cross 
War Council. 

Maj. Grayson M-P. Murphy, of New 
York, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York; Red Cross commissioner 
to Europe and member of the Red Cross 
War Council. 

Martin Egan, of New York, member of 
the staff of J. P. Morgan & Co., of New 
York; assistant to H. P. Davison. 

Stephen C. Millett, of New York, of the 
banking firm of Millett, Roe & Hagen; in 


charge of the cable department for the war 
council of the Red Cross. 

John W. Prentiss, of New York, partner 
in the firm of Hornblower & Weeks; finan- 
cial assistant to the war council. 

Harvey D. Gibson, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Liberty National Bank; general 
manager of the Red Cross. 

James Jackson, vice-president of the State 
Street Trust Co., of Boston; division man- 
ager of the New England division. 

Ralph Hornblower, of Boston, member of 
the firm of Hornblower & Weeks; cashier of 
the Red Cross war fund. 

Frederick J. Fuller, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Co. of New York; represent- 
ing the assistant treasurer of the Red Cross 
war fund. 

Bruce D. Smith, vice-president of the 
Northern Trust Co., of Chicago; division 
manager of the central division. 

William Lawrence Peel, formerly presi- 
dent of the American National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga.; division manager of the southern 
division. 


SERVICE FLAGS IN WALL STREET 


Practically all of the banks and trust 
companies in the financial district are 
displaying service flags, says the New 
York “Times,” and visitors from out of 
town are now treated to a new form 
of diversion, namely of counting the 
number of stars. Some of the flags are 
exhibited on upper floors, and some of 
them are so closely covered with stars 
that it is difficult to make an accurate 
count. Many of the corporations are 











likewise recognizing the enlistment of 
their employees in the army and navy 
by service flags, and one of them, the 
New York Telephone Co., found it im- 
possible to set 1009 stars in a flag 
measuring 24 by 40 feet, and conse- 
quently it has resorted to the expedient 
of using numerals. Besides the display 
of flags, a great many organizations 
have posted rolls of honor containing 
the names of the men who have joined 
the army or navy. 


“ROUND TO DO OUR BIT” 


Merchants & Planters Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Warren, Ark.; Carl Hollis, 
cashier: ‘““Writer is treasurer of the Red 
Cross War Fund and chairman of the 
local Red Cross Society. He is giving 
just about all his time to these and 
kindred matters—all because we feel 
that we are bound to do our bit.” 

Farmers State Bank, Rogers, Ark.; 
Perry N. Clark, cashier, after stating 
the various war activities of his bank, 
concludes: “I assure you that it affords 
us pleasure to do everything in our 
power that may in any way be helpful 
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to our own country and to our allies.” 

First National Bank, Alturas, Cal.; 
B. F. Lynip, cashier, writes: ‘The 
officers, directors, shareholders and em- 
ployees realize that this is not the time 
for idle discussion, but the time for 
action and for deeds to be performed, 
and for every citizen, no matter what 
conditions surround them, each to do his 
duty, and if that is done they feel that 
this war will soon terminate. We are 
determined to do everything m our 
power consistent with reason and judg- 
ment for an early termination of the 
war.” 

Bald Knob (Ark.) State Bank; E. 
E. Best, assistant cashier, writes: “The 
‘bit’ our bank is doing, by way of help- 
ing and coéperating with our Govern- 
ment in this ‘Our Last Stand for De- 
mocracy’ seems to be so insignificant 
that it is hardly worth mentioning, how- 
ever, the writer and our cashier are 
numbered with the ‘Four Minute Men’ 
making four minute talks on subjects 
authorized by the Government, at our 
local moving picture show and other 
public gatherings. Our bank is codp- 




















erating and assisting in every way pos- 
sible the farmer, in diversifing his 
products, especially in planting wheat. 
Our cashier is secretary of the Bald 
Knob Fruit Growers’ Association, which 
position brings him in very close touch 
with the farmer and his needs. This 
association represents about two hun- 
dred farmers, and the past spring mar- 
keted about $150,000 worth of straw- 
berries.” 
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Many other banks all over the coun- 
try write of officials and employees who 
have gone into service, freely offering 
themselves in the fight for Democracy. 
Bankers everywhere have led the world 
in patriotic service, in raising special 
war funds, marketing the War Loans, 
and above all, at the front, in the thick 
of the fighting, as the roll of honor of 
many an English, French and Colonial 
Bank will testify. 
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Making the Dollar Work’ 





By JOHN M. FRENCH 





66 OU ask me how I made my 
money?” said a_ millionaire, 
addressing a youthful son of 

an old but impoverished friend, who had 

come to him with a letter of introduc- 
tion. 

“IT didn’t make my money. It was 
my money that made me. When I left 
the village where your father and I 
used to play ‘hookey’ together, all the 
capital I had was a stock of good 
health and a serviceable suit of store 
clothes, nothing more. 

“It isn’t hard to make money if you 
begin in the right way. It is the be- 
ginning that counts every time. 

“Some people imagine that to be- 
come rich, a man must slave himself to 
death. Nothing of the kind. Lots of 
the fellows I used to know did as much 
hard work in one day as I did in a 
week, and when they died, their widows 
had to take in boarders. 

“No matter how hard a man may 
work, he can never make more than a 
fair day’s pay if he has to do all the 





» Copyright, 1917, by the author 





work himself. To become wealthy, he 
must employ others to work for him, 
and so make a profit on their labor. 

“I discovered this when cleaning out 
waste-baskets and running errands at 
$5.00 per week, and I made up my mind 
to get a lot of employees to work for me. 
It was pretty slow at first, but I kept 
plugging away until now I have more 
than a million.” 

“A million men!” exclaimed the boy. 

“T didn’t say men; I said employees,” 
returned the millionaire. “My em- 
ployees are dollars. Every one of them 
works for me twenty-four hours a day 
without wages, and I haven’t had a 
strike called on me yet. 

“The first thousand comes in very 
slowly. But dollars like to work where 
they have a lot of shop-mates, and the 
more you can persuade to come to your 
shop, the easier it is to induce others. 
After a while they just rush to you for 
employment. 

“When I earned $5.00 a week, I used 
to drop a quarter every Saturday night 
in a little iron bank furnished by a 
Trust Company, and every month the 
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collector called to get the dollar and 
put it to work for me. 

“By and by, when I was earning $10 
a week, I dropped four quarters in the 
bank, so that four new dollars were 
each month sent to join the others. 

“There came a time when my wages 
were raised to $100 a month, and I put 
aside the little iron bank and opened a 
savings account with the Trust Com- 
pany. Then regularly, every four weeks 
I sent a new squad of $15 to help the 
others. 

“Time went on and the Trust Com- 
pany kept my dollars steadily at work 
earning money until, at the end of seven 
years from the day I dropped my first 
quarter in the little iron bank, I had 
one thousand ‘dollar’ employees on 
the job. 

“The Trust Company to whom I 
loaned my dollars used in turn to rent 
them out to other people, and was get- 
ting more for their services than I was, 
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Items For Which Vouchers Are Missing 
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so I concluded that I had better buy 
stock in the company. Immediately my 
dollars began to earn twice as much as 
they did before. 

“Then I discovered that I could hire 
dollars from the company and put them 
out to work on other jobs. On this 
outside work they earned three and 
four times as much as I had to pay the 
Trust Company for them. 





“After a time I owned and controlled ; 
so many dollars that they made me a i 
director of the Trust Company, and it 
became part of my business to rent dol- 
lars to work for other people. 


“At last so many came back to me 
that I now have a million in my em- 
ploy, and don’t have to work myself at 
all if I don’t choose to. 

“You see, my boy, it’s all very simple. 
You've only got to begin right and keep 
as many dollars busy as you can per- 
suade to work for you.” 








YES, IT WAS HONORED UP 
THERE 


T seems that it is customary with 

certain religious sects in this coun- 

try to place a stipulated amount of 
money in the coffin of the deceased in 
order to tide the departed “over the 
river.” Therefore the story is told of a 
family in New York who, at the close of 
the funeral services, were about to place 
one hundred dollars in the casket. The 
five brothers of the deceased gathered 
in a circle and into the hands of the 
eldest each of the four placed a twenty 
dollar bill, crisp and new. For some 
moments the eldest stood looking at the 
new bills which prompted one of the 
brothers to remind him that now it was 
his turn to put in a bill. Whereupon 





the eldest wrote out his check for one 
hundred dollars on his bank, pocketed 
the eighty, and it is said at the bank 
that as yet they have not been called 
upon to honor it. 


ot 


A PECULIAR ADVERTISEMENT 


ANKS in Southern Pennsylvania 

have for some time taken advan- 
tage of the large bill boards in the 
smaller towns and cities as a means of 
advertising. At the time the last Lib- 
erty Loan was being subscribed for a 
certain bank advertised it on its bill 
boards. As it happened one of the 
boards was backed up against a huge 
stone fence which surrounded a ceme- 

















tery and passers-by read the large type 
heading which had for its background 
the many tombstones in the cemetery: 
“Wake Up! Your Country Needs You.” 


& 
HE FOLLOWED THE WILL 


MOST conscientious appearing 

individual, it is said, recently ap- 
proached one of the officers of a down- 
town New York bank, stating that he 
had been appointed executor of the 
estate of one of their clients and it was 
his desire to withdraw the balance now 
deposited in the bank under the name of 
the deceased. He produced a copy of 
the will and together with a waiver 
handed it to the officer. After examining 
it carefully the officer said: “I am sur- 
prised to see that in this will such a 
large amount of money is set aside for 
a stone. I suppose that you have al- 
ready erected this to his memory.” 
Tears came into the executor’s eyes, and 
pointing to an immense diamond shirt 
stud he exclaimed, “Yes, here it is.” 


2 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


CCORDING to one of his friends, 

a floorman at a _ Boston trust 
company relates that one day a 
rather shabby looking individual came 
to him and stated that he had the first 
check he had ever received in his pocket 
and he wanted to see the boss. For 
some time the floorman questioned the 
man, but he would not produce the 


check, and thinking that he might 
be a suspicious character; sent him 


away. In a little while he returned 
with the check in his hand and passing 
it to the floorman said: “I want to be 
certified.” 


% 
SORRY, BUT WE CANNOT DO IT 


HORTLY after the announcement 
that hereafter one of the large 
banks in the city would pay interest on 
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checking accounts, the following letter 
signed by a woman came to the bank: 
Gentlemen: 

I was greatly rejoiced to read in the paper 
today that you pay interest on checking ac- 
counts. For the past three years I have 
kept a large checking account at your bank. 
During all of this time my account has al- 
ways been about six hundred dollars and I 
feel that as a woman who must look out 
after her own interests I am entitled to re- 
ceive interest for the past three years. ‘This 
will amount to $54 at three per cent. and 
being a woman I feel that I am entitled to 
three per cent. on a checking account. Please 
place that amount to my account if you do 
not wish to lose a good account. Otherwise 
I shall be forced to take my money to an 
uptown trust company, where one of my 
men friends keeps $200 and gets four per 
cent and he can draw checks on it too. 


2 


HIS SUGGESTION 


OT long ago Jones accidentally ran 
into a friend who had just ap- 
preached the vice-president of one of 
the largest banks in the city on the mat- 
ter of a loan. “How did you make out?” 
Jones asked. “Well,” his friend re- 
plied, “if I had my way about it here- 
after they would spell vice-president 
v-i-s-e after the widely known article 
on a machinist’s bench.” 


% 
WE ALL WOULD DO IT 
A® upstate bank located in a town 


of moderate size has for its adver- 
tising manager a most progressive per- 
sonage. Recently he placed a large 
canvas sign in the window which read: 
“WE WILL PAY 25 CENTS for 1917 
PENNIES.” The first man to rush 
into the bank after reading the sign was 
the merchant across the way who ac- 
costed the advertising manager. ‘Now 
here is a 1917 penny,” he said, “why 
do you make such a foolish offer when 
there are so many of them?” “Well,” 
replied the advertising manager, “if you 
will bring us one thousand, nine hun- 
dred and seventeen pennies we will pay 
you twenty-five cents for them. Wouldn’t 
you?” 


Ofpsenations 
ountry Banke 











By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 











HERE was a convention of 

Bankers in our State about a 
month ago. We had a group picture 
taken. Looked it over some days 
afterward and I noticed that every 
face possessed one thing in common 
—optimism. There were fifty-two 
of us and we were all smiling—we 
all looked happy. The most thank- 
less task on earth is handling other 
people’s money. Nevertheless, wher- 
ever there is thrift, there is happi- 
The two run in double harness, 
and a Banker’s job in life is to hitch 
‘em up. 


ness. 


* * * 


HAVE a superstition about a pay- 
ing teller’s ability to READ the 
expression of people’s faces, when 
they're drawing money. Somehow— 
at a glance, you can tell when they’re 
doing it wisely or against their better 
judgment. For that one quick, 
breathless second a sort of something 
flashes across the features. There’s 
no holding it back. Encouragement 
in that, to my way of reasoning. It 
shows that investment keeps a man’s 
conscience alive. 


* * * 


man of my acquaint- 


A GODEY 


ance, beloved of the village, 
once told me that a great grief of 
his life was the poignant memory of 
having robbed his little savings-bank, 
as a child. 


He had never forgotten 





it. When men grow up they rob 
themselves and their bank-account in 
a much more serious way—and think 
nothing of it. 


% + *% 


FARMER on the Larkin River 

Road asked some questions con- 
cerning the bank, and banking, of 
one of my cashiers. But he never 
opened an account and what was 
more—actually seemed to avoid me. 
I had known his father before him, 
and his attitude perplexed me. I 
cornered him on his own porch with 
the avowed intention of solving the 
puzzle. 





“You make good money, don’t 
you?” I asked. 

“Not for five years,” said he; “‘th’ 
stock et it all up. I’m beginnin’ to 
cash in on my investment.” 

“Have you a bank account?” 

“No with hesitation. 

“Intend to start one?” 

“Hadn't intended to.” 

“Why?” 

“Well—I—I was sort of ashamed. 
It takes a lot to START a bank ac- 
count, doesn’t it—an’ you got to put 
in just so much every week or you'll 
be made fun of!” 





The man was really ignorant of 
the ways and workings of the modern 
bank. A state of mind kept him 
from saving. He dreaded the em- 
barrassment of not being able to live 
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up to a certain set of fantastic rules. 
I find there are many people—a 
great many—who do not know the 
first thing about banks. They have 
never taken the trouble to find out— 
to inquire—to investigate. Never 
having brushed elbows with an insti- 
tution of this kind, all they know is 
what they hear. As a consequence, 
they entertain genuine awe for the 
subject in general. This pink- 
cheeked farmer acquaintance of mine 
had imagined that a certain sum 
MUST be brought in and banked 
EVERY WEEK. There was no 
such thing as “little two and three- 
dollar” deposits. 

“I sort of felt that if I came in 
with some of those baby checks I get 
for milk and cream and butter, that 
you fellers would give me the laugh,” 
he went on to explain. “I can put 
away SOME every week, but not a 
whole lot—do you understand?” I 
took him around to the bank with me 
and I made him one of us. I intro- 
duced him to “the boys” and I left 
him for a half-hour in my room, 
where he could SEE and HEAR. I 
made him go in the vault and see the 









workings of a safe-deposit locker. I 
gave him visual proof of the fact 
that some deposits amounted to the 
staggering sum of one silver dollar, 
and I put him in touch with the very 
simple “complications” of the bank- 
ing business. When he came out, he 
was all grins. He had found we were 
just plain, ordinary human beings, 
and that the saving of a little money 
was not a problem in high finance, 
by any means. The week following, 
he brought three thousand dollars 
and deposited it. He trots around 
Saturday mornings with sums rang- 
ing from twelve dollars to two hun- 
dred. I often see him, from my of- 
fice, as he badgers my boys and tells 
them the latest Ford jokes. All he 
needed was to “get acquainted’— 
nothing more. I never believed it 
could happen in this twentieth cen- 
tury—folks NOT knowing all about 
banks—but there is a liberal percent- 
age it seems. 

* * 


BANK is Human—you mustn't 


forget THAT for a single sec- 
ond. 








ay 


New Counterfeit $5 Silver Certificate 


ERIES of 1899, check letter “A,” 
face plate number appears to be 
300, Houston B. Teehee, Register of 
the Treasury, John Burke, Treasurer 
of the United States (Indian head). 
This counterfeit is printed from photo- 
mechanical plates on a single sheet of 
paper of fair quality, with a few print- 
ed green lines representing the silk 
fiber of the genuine. 
The note is a deceptive counterfeit, 





but if carefully scrutinized it will be 
seen that the lathe work is broken and 
disconnected. The Indian portrait is 
too dark, the numbering is too large 
and poorly formed, as well as being out 
of alignment on the specimen at hand; 
the seal and large blue numeral, face 
of note, appears to have been hand cut, 
and the figures are poorly executed. 
The back of the note is more deceptive 
than the face. Care should be exer- 
cised in handling notes of this issue. 











State Banks and Trust Companies Join 
Reserve System 





- gevmpininge the recent amendments to the Federal Reserve Act remov- 
ing most of the objections which the state banks had to becoming mem- 

bers of the Federal Reserve System, many leading banks and trust com- 
panies have joined the system. They have been impelled to this course by 
the liberalization of the law and by some concessions of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and especially by the appeal made to them by President Wilson, that on 
patriotic grounds it is desirable that there be at this time a closer union among 
the banks of the United States. 

The accompanying list of state institutions now members of the Federal 


Reserve System is being added to daily. 


STATE MEMBER BANKS 


November 5, 1917 





TOTAL 
NAME AND LOCATION CAPITAL SURPLUS RESOURCES 
Boston 
American Trust Co., Boston, Mass........ $1,000,090 $2,000,000 $25.57 —_ 
Commonwealth Trust Co., Boston, Mass.. 1,000,000 500,000 24,001,5 
International ‘Trust Co., Boston, Mass.... 1,500,000 1,500,000 93, popu 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass...... 6,000,000 6,000,000 150,784,124 
Fitchburg Bank & Trust Co., Fitchburg, 

WS nisce teenie caste oera tas) ankk sawn 500,000 250,000 4,935,072 
Newton Trust Co., Newton, Mass......... 100,000 400,000 4.889.053 
Norwood ‘Trust Co., Norwood, Mass...... 200.0U0 se ee 2,563,580 
Winchester Trust Co., Winchester, Mass... 100,000 25,000 731,236 

New York: 
Bank of Montclair, Montclair, N. J........ 100,000 80,000 2,799,827 
Bankers Trust Co., New York Citv........ 11,250,000 11,250,000 327,011,754 
Broadway Trust Co., New York City...... 1,500,000 750,000 34,726,703 
Central Trust Co., New York City......... 5,000,000 15,000,000 209,953,374 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York City.... 3,500,000 6,991,165 
Equitable Trust Co., New York City...... 6,000,000 10,500,000 
Guaranty Trust Co., a Tere CRY ...6022 95,000,000 25,000,000 
Metropolitan Trust Co., New York City.... 2,000,000 4,000,000 ‘ 
New York Trust Co., Sa York City...... 3,060,000 10,000,000 90,775 3. 776 
Bank of America, New York City. Seabees 1,500,000 6,000,000 60,903,035 
Pacific Bank, New York City............. 500,000 500,000 19,907,579 
Metropolitan Bank, New York City...... 2,000,000 1,000,000 28,801,800 
Mercantile Trust & Dep. Co., N. Y. City... 1,000,000 500,000 8,593,786 
Buffalo Trust Co., Buffalo............ - pace 500,000 506,000 9,624,217 
St. Lawrence Trust Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 100,000 25,000 823,362 
Northern New York Trust Co., Water- 

Ne Wie Ea. Gaaedawaseseckevencnee sees 400,000 400,000 7,151,603 
Franklin Tr. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y........ 1,000,000 1,000,000 24,823,842 
Brooklyn Tr. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y........ 1,500,000 2 S98ASI 40,270,629 
Citizens Commercial Tr. Co., Buffalo...... 1,250,000 1,250,000 18,196,063 


PaILADELPHIA: 
Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... 2,500,000 7,500,000 61,172,461 
Miners Deposit Bank, Lykens, Pa........ 50,000 110,090 679,897 


Qe 
rh) 





a nih a tee OD * 




















NAME AND LOCATION CAPITAL 

CLEVELAND: 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio...... 2,500,000 
Guardian Savings & Tr. Co., Cleveland.... 2,000,000 
Guardian Tr. & Savings Bank, Toledo, O.. 200,000 
Lawrence Sav. & Tr. Co., New Castle, Pa.. 300,000 
Citizens Tr. & Sav. Bk., Columbus, Ohio. . 700,000 


RicuMonp: 
Continental Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 1,000,000 


Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, S. C..... 50,000 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Cheraw, S. C. 100,000 
Peoples Bank, Sumter, S. C............++: 100,000 
Bank of Woodruff, Woodruff, S. C........ 40,700 
The Savings Bank of Richmond, Rich- 

TEE pasecisnemaneceawscumacdedas 200,000 
Peoples Bank of Harrisonburg, Harrison- 

I I 16 trd odin a-a cgi ork eee ee 150,000 
Peoples Bank & Tr. Co., Chase City, Va... 100,006 


ATLANTA: 


American Trust & Savings Bank, Birming- 


MES Wie rconddawoieee na ceased acu 500,000 
Bank of Eufaula, Eufaula, Ala.......... 100,000 
Sullivan Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, 

casa dca aens chaed baclewedee aes 250,000 
rr Oe BO, BO CMe ic cscsstecasnsens 25,000 
Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New Orleans, La. 1,500,000 
Jefferson Tr. & Sav. Bk, Gretna, La....... 30,000 
Metropolitan Bk., New Orleans, La....... 400,000 
Canal Bk. & Tr. Co., New Orleans, La.... 2,000,000 
Union Bank of Pike, Summit, Miss........ 25,000 
Savannah Bk. & Tr. Co., Savannah, Ga.... 630,000 


CHICAGO: 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 6,000,000 


Foreman Bros. Bkg. Co., Chicago, Ill..... 11,500,000 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., Chicago, Ill... 3,000,000 
Standard Tr. & Sav. Bank, Chicago........ 1,060,000 
State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIl........ 1,500,000 
Union Trust Co., Chicago, Ill............ 1,500,000 
Hyde Park State Bank, Chicago, IIl...... 200,000 
Elmhurst State Bank, Elmhurst, Ill...... 60,000 
State Bank of Evanston, Evanston, Ill.... 150,000 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Joliet, 

k. Cth head eee Cee aee dobre eee eemawetnek 100,000 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind.... 100,000 
Commercial Sav. Bk., Mason City, Iowa.. 100,000 
Commercial & Sav. Bk. of Albion, Mich.. 75,000 
Industrial Sav. Bk., Flint, Mich.......... 250,000 
Chicago Sav. Bank & Tr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,000,000 
Fruit Growers State Bank, Saugatuck.... 50,000 
Central State Bank of Jackson, Jackson, 

. Sirchlicats Ala aiare hnseia sakes ham aan alone ies 100,000 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich........ 2,500,000 
Exchange Sav. Bk., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.. 50,000 
Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bk., Clinton, Iowa.... 300,000 
lowa Loan & T. Co., Des Moines, Iowa.... 500,000 
Ottumwa Sav. Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa...... 100,000 
Bankers Loan & Tr. Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 100,000 
Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis........ 300,000 
Marshall & Ilsley Bk., Milwaukee, Wis... 1,000,000 
Badger State Bank, Milwaukee, Wis...... 200,000 
Citizens Bank, Clinton, Wis............... 50,000 


St. Clair County Savings Bank, Port 
RN OEE Sena ped owasecauun ak eons 100,000 
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2,500,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
300,000 
150,000 


100,000 
50,000 
3,000 
19,400 
10,500 


200,000 


20,000 
10,000 


250,000 
14,000 


000,000 
20,000 
200,000 
500,000 
4,000 
570,000 


tS?) 


1,000,000 
500,000 
8,000,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
50,000 
25,000 
200,000 


5,000 
50,000 
14,000 
40,000 
250,000 
200,000 
10,060 


26,000 
2,500,000 
30,000 
300,000 
100,000 
30,000 
5,000 
60,000 
700,000 
2,000 
10,000 


50,000 
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TOTAL 
RESOURCES 


4,289,237 
394,626 
338,007 
368,325 
256,874 


2,198,163 


5,836,700 
378,828 


605,582 
114,204 
25,081,516 
402,332 
4,077,889 
21,210,372 
165,516 
8,415,862 


54,074,035 
16,141,352 
109,517,884 
9,980,043 
38,004,507 
37,348,934 
1,840,530 
703,766 
4,142,457 


569,684 
2,484,247 
1,117,160 

798,486 
4,307,935 

12,733,891 

476,786 


1,506,471 
478,360 


1,319,436 
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Sr. Louis: 


German-American Bank, 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


Peoples Bk. of St. Paul, 


KANsAS City: 


International Trust Co., 


















DALLAs: 


San Francisco: 


First Savings & Trust 
County, Colfax, Wash. 


NAME AND LOCATION 


German Savings Institution of St. Louis, 

oe. SO, TE nsec 
International Bk. of St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mercantile Tr. Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mississippi Valley Tr. Co., St. Louis.... 
St. Louis Union Bank, St. Louis, Mo...... 
lafayette South Side Bk., St. Louis, Mo... 
Franklin Bank, St. Louis, Mo............. 


St. Louis, Mo.. 


German Insurance Bk., Louisville, _ ee 
Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co., Mem- 
ee ee re 


Sault Sav. Bk., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.... 
Bankers Tr. & Sav. Bk., Minneapolis, Minn. 
German-American Bk., Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn.. 


Merchants Bk. of Winona, Winona, Minn. . 
First State Bank, Opheim, Mont.......... 
Hingham State Bank, Hingham, Mont.... 
Yellowstone Valley Bank & Trust Co., 

Sidney, Mont. ........ 
Hettinger State Bk., Hettinger, N. Dak.. 
Bank of Williston, Williston, N. Dak...... 
Sioux Falls Sav. Bk., Sioux Falls, S. D.. 


Denver, Colo.... 


Fort Scott State Bk., Fort Scott, Kan.... 
Southwest State Bk., Wichita, Kan........ 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
lidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo...... 
Bank of Lewellen, Lewellen, Neb. ....... 
Fairview State Bank, Fairview, Kan...... 


First State Bank, Bonham, Tex........... 
lirst State Bank, Bremond, Tex.......... 
Central State Bank, Dallas, Tex.......... 
First State Bank, Dallas, Tex. ......000. 
First State Bank, DeKalb, Tex.......... 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Edge- 

i es casauenens 
First State Bank, Hamlin, Tex........... 
Lubbock State Bank, Lubbock, Tex...... 
Citizens State Bank, Memphis, Tex........ 
First State Bank, Savoy, 
First State Bank, Wolfe City, Tex...... 


Ma teccs pened 


Spokane & Eastern Trust So., Spokane, 

ree 
Coffman Dobson & Co., Chehalis, Wash... . 
Live Stock State Bk., North Portland, Ore. 
Genesee Exchange Bk., Genesee, Idaho.... 


Co. of Whitman 
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1,500,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
800,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 


1,400,000 


100,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
300,000 
100,000 
25,000 
35,000 


100,000 
25,000 
50,000 

200,000 


500,000 
100,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
25,000 
30,000 


100,000 
50,000 
200,000 
250,000 
25,000 


35,000 
25,000 
100,000 
75,000 
25,000 
50,000 


1,000,000 
50,000 
100,000 
25,000 


50,000 






SURPLUS 


1,000,000 
500,000 
6,500,000 
3,500,000 
2,500,000 
400,000 
706,000 
700,000 
500,000 


200,000 


35,000 
200,000 
200,000 

50,000 

50,000 

5,000 


5,000 
3,500 


23,000 


500,000 
26,000 
9,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
10,000 
15,000 


14,000 
25,000 

5,000 
28,000 
25,000 


7,000 
1,750 
13,000 
26,400 
3,500 
20,000 


200,000 
100,000 
10,000 
12,500 


15,000 


TOTAL 
RESOURCES 


19,261,222 
6,981,718 
40,732,458 
30,414,523 
44,389,921 
12,604,890 
8,961,674 
9,239,685 
7,307,484 


15,307,795 


1,140,382 
2,197,403 
4,689,159 
2,280,204 
2,581,970 

229,183 

335,296 


748,601 
282,089 
113,071 
3,852,236 


13,803,659 
748,859 
1,521,337 
32,897,159 
14,461,776 
250,820 
291,985 


543,354 
232,823 
1,698,236 
3,016,796 
2,638,304 


95,675 
158,894 
837,114 
377,603 
120,175 


235,461 


20,078,867 

1,493,790 
872,546 
482,091 





369,711 
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Coupling up trade 


A long and intimate experience in the 
specialized treatment of Bills of Lading 
and related documents enables us to 
safeguard fully the interests of corres- 
pondents. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING — NEW YORK 


Strictly a Commercial Bank Resources over $100,000,000 
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Development of the Japanese Invest- 
ment Market and Co-operation of 


the United States 





By K. HASHIMOTO, Director and Manager T. Nomura & Co., 
Osaka, Japan 





HE capital movement of the 
world is very much like that of 
human migrations. The growth 

of population in one area and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth are subject to sud- 
den contraction by wars, by political or 





K. HASHIMOTO 





religious persecution, driving the people 
to seek a happier life with more attrac- 
tions of wealth, climate, and greater po- 
litical and religious equality. 

The original money movement began 
in Northern Italy, passed to Spain, to 
Portugal, to Holland, to France and to 
England; where, for over thirty years 
a large amount of floating capital was 
available to supply not only domestic 
requirements, but demands from all 
parts of the earth. 

At the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century American capital started to 
overflow into Canada and Central and 
South America; and since three years 
ago, after the opening of the present 
war, the United States has been gaining 
financial power throughout the world. 

Japan established a Stock Exchange 
thirty-nine years ago; and in June of 
1917 she had outstanding domestic gov- 
ernment loans amounting to 1,097,465,- 
127 yen; and foreign government loans 
amounting to 335,000,000 yen. 

The fluctuations of New York Stock 
Exchange prices have a direct and im- 
mediate effect on the Japanese Stock 
Exchange. Under present conditions, 
with prices so low in New York, Jap- 
anese capital may get the cheapest of 
the European government municipal 
bonds. 

It has for a long time been my am- 
bition to contribute an article about 
Japanese investment securities and 
their relation to the international money 
market, but unfortunately the follow- 
ing reasons made it impossible to do so: 





one 
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U. S. Army or Navy 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 





Letters of Credit are the safest and most convenient 


medium for carrying funds. 


During the war we are issuing such Credits, free of 
commission, to officers and men in the U. 8. Army 
and Navy, and to those engaged in Red Cross or 


Y. M. C. A. work. 


We have also sent our American representative 
to France for the convenience of our friends, 
with headquarters at the office of the Credit 
Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


Boston 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, S. W. 














First: The Japanese economic con- 
dition itself was not sufficiently de- 
veloped. 

Second: The amount of capital of 
Japanese corporations was small. 

Third: The financial condition of 
Japanese corporations was not safe 
enough. 

Fourth: Japan itself was not well 
known among nations. 


After the Russian-Japanese war in 
1905, Japan obtained greater recogni- 
tion among other nations on account of 
her military success, but at the same 
time Japan was known as a nation hav- 
ing a large debt, owing one billion and 
a half yen to America and European 
countries. 

Since this great military and eco- 
nomic struggle Japan has given much 
attention to National development and 
financial management and has imported 
a large amount of capital from abroad 
for use in railroad, industrial and mu- 
nicipal enterprises; and finally, she has 





established sound economic conditions. 

At the beginning of the present Euro- 
pean war, Japan entered the war on 
the side of the Entente and supplied 
large quantities of war material to 
Europe, the same as the United States 
is doing. 


IMPROVED FOREIGN TRADE 


For many years Japan’s foreign trade 
showed an excess of imports amounting 
to some four to ninety-six million yen, 
but since 1914 it has changed entirely, 
favoring Japan 300 to 400 million yen 
yearly, and this year we are expecting 
over 700 million yen. The accompany- 
ing table shows the record of the past 
ten years. 

It will be noted that ten years ago 
Japan had a total trade—import and 
exports—amounting to 926,881,000 yen 
and last year to 1,883,895,000 yen. Ten 
years ago the excess of imports over 
exports amounted to 62,052,000 yen; 
last year the excess of exports over im- 
ports amounted to 371,040,000 yen. 
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Army in France. 


and agencies at 


who are the joint proprietors. 





COX & CO. (France) Ltd. 
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Year Exports Yen. ImportsYen. Excess Yen. 
EEE ere eee 432,412,000 494,467,000 *62,054,000 
WE Sinwsdeeteeakanm 378,245,000 436,267,000 *58,011,000 
a in he Ee 412,112,000 394,198,000 £18,913,000 
OO swiaviescow swans 458,428,000 464,233,000 *5,804,000 
EE tinea duegawuyiers 447,433,000 513,805,000 *66,371,000 
_ Be ree 526,981,000 618,992,000 *92,000,000 
SED Slicer enanedios s 633,460,000 729,431,000 *96,971,000 
| Be Cee 591,101,000 595,735,000 *4,634,000 
Me 708,306,000 532,449,000 £175,857,000 
| ee 1,127,468,000 756,427,000 —- £371,040,000 


*Excess of Imports. 


JAPAN’S INVESTMENT MARKET 


The investment market of Japan is 
remarkably advanced. Ten years ago 
Japan had 10,087 corporations having 
a total capital of 1,114,227,000 yen; 
while last year the number of corpora- 
tions had increased to 17,149 and their 
total capital 2,167,724,000 yen. This 
year the majority of the corporations 
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having increased their capital it will 
reach 3,000,000,000 yen. 

Besides these amounts there are cor- 
poration bonds amounting to about 
800,000,000 yen and about 3,000,000,- 
000 yen municipal bonds. The follow- 
ing shows Japanese securities, not in- 
cluding foreign loans: 


Yen. 
Government bonds ............ 1,000,000,000 
Corporation stocks (full paid) ..3,000,000,000 
Corporation bonds ............ 800,000,000 
Municipal bonds .............. 300,000,000 
MEN die ioad yachts eae 5,100,000,000 


The business of the banks, railroads, 
steamships, spinning, sugar refining and 
chemical industries is very profitable. 
Their surplus and undivided profits 
amount to almost the same as the cap- 
ital. Some corporations have paid in 
all fixed capital and debts, getting large 
profits by their own earned capital. 
For example, take a spinning company. 
The establishment of a new company 
requires seventy yen per spindle. If 
the company have 200,000 spindles the 
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must have a fixed capital of at least 
15,000,000 yen. Most of the spinning 
companies of Japan paid in almost all 
of the fixed capital and the present 
average unpaid fixed capital for a spin- 
dle will be not over ten yen. Moreover, 
those companies have well trained, 
skilled laborers, valuable good will and 
experienced executives. Some com- 
panies have large undivided profits and 
will pay handsome dividends to stock- 
holders with interest from their large 
undivided funds. These are an example 
of the business conditions of Japan at 
the present time. 

The securities of Japan, however, are 
cheap and afford a high yield, say eight 
per cent. to ten per cent. This will show 
that the rate of money is comparatively 
higher. Japan offers a great field for 


the safe and profitable investment of 
capital in shipping, railway, electric 
and gas works, harbor, building, steel 
works, financial institutions and many 
lines of manufactures; not only in 
Japan proper, but in Korea, Manchuria, 





South Sea Islands and China, which are 
closely allied geographically and eco- 
nomically. 

The present European war changed 
everything in the world, especially in- 
ternational financial conditions. In 
1914 the United States was indebted 
about three and one-half to four billion 
dollars to European countries; and up 
to the end of March of this year the 
United States issued foreign loans 
amounting to about $2,400,000,000 and 
bought back their securities which were 
held in Europe to the extent of about 
$2,200,000,000. These $4,600,000,000 
show that the United States has 
changed as a nation in regard to giving 
credit; and besides these large sums, 
the United States issued a first Liberty 
Loan of about $2,000,000,000 and a 
second Liberty Loan of $3,000,000,000. 

The capital movement is going on 
continuously, changing history all the 
time. New York may claim to be the 
financial center of the world, at least 
at the present time; and in the same 
799 
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way Japan is gaining strong financial 
power. In the future the United States 
and Japan must coéperate in the invest- 
ment market; and for codperation of 
financial arrangements I would propose 
to list securities in each market so as to 
open wider the market for investment. 


CLOSER FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


The reasons for making such finan- 
cial arrangements may thus be plainly 
summarized : 

First: Japan has many large cor- 
porations having large amounts of cap- 
ital paying high dividends for a num- 
ber of years; but the present war made 
her corporations of the highest type, 
increasing capital and surplus profit. 
It is a fitting time to introduce these 
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good and safe securities into the inter- 
national investment market. 

Second: The stock market of Japan 
has advanced to such a degree that the 
movement of the New York Stock Ex- 
change prices has a direct, immediate 
effect on the Japanese Stock Exchange 
prices. Therefore, there is direct rela- 
tion between the New York market and 
the Japanese market. 

Third: The financial center of the 
world has moved from London to New 
York since the opening of the present 
war. London had many foreign securi- 
ties, as the financial center, before the 
war; and in the same way, New York 
must list many foreign securities to 
make herself the real center of the 
world market. 

Fourth: It is natural for the in- 
vestor to follow good securities, just as 
water runs down into the lower place 
from a high place. In the same way 
the Japanese good securities will come 
into the New York market sooner or 
later, in accordance with the natural 
law. But our duty is to introduce these 
good securities from seller to buyer or 
investor, without waiting for the slow 
processes of the natural law. 

Fifth: It will be a mutual benefit to 
open the way of supply and demand, 
establishing the broader investment 
field; like establishing a railroad before 
a country is not over-crowded, to be 
prepared for future rapid immigration. 
Japan has many foreign investors for 
Japanese securities already: for exam- 
ple, Mr. Brady of New York city, holds 
a large share of the stocks of the Osaka 
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Gas Co. The group of Crupp of Eng- 
land hold many stocks of the Japan 
Steel Co. Therefore, if we open the 
way to the handling of such securities 
in New York it will surely bring about 
a rapid increase in such business. 


Sixth: The leading Japanese securi- 
ties mostly have an English translation 
on the back of the securities—that is, 
one side written in Japanese and the 
other in English, thus facilitating their 
introduction into the American market. 


Foreign Industrial Financing 


By Eveenz Wera 


HE new era in American finance 
has magnificently developed for- 
eign government loans, but it 

seems that the second step, namely, that 
of financing foreign industrial enter- 
prises, is not being prepared with the 
same impetus, in order to maintain the 
financial premiership and influence of 
America in the post-bellum opportuni- 
ties. 

Of course, no concrete programme of 

1 


action can be laid down as long as the 
consequences of the war are unknown, 
although it will be the purpose of the 
following to present an outline of the 
general principles which are suggested 
chiefly by European conditions. 

TWO FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTIES 

The problem of overseas industrial 
investment involves two fundamental 
difficulties, namely: 
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The absence of a market in Amer- 
ica for foreign securities ; 

The lower earning power of Euro- 
pean industry as compared with that of 
America. 


The development of an international 
stock market in New York would re- 
quire a long process of education, which 
the circumstances cannot afford to yo 
through; for the opportunity will not 
wait. Indeed, the war has not weak- 
ened economically, to any great extent, 
the countries involved; credit has en- 
tered a new phase of evolution; there is 
therefore little doubt that the men and 
the institutions which were able to 
finance the war will be equal to the in- 


dustrial problems confronting them 
when peace comes. Consequently a 
quicker though conservative way of 


trading in foreign securities must be de- 
vised. 

American capital may be invested in 
foreign industry either in bonds or in 
stocks. 
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The yield of bonds will not appeal to 
the American investor; or, if it should 
the interest charge is likely to become 
an overwhelming burden for European 
enterprises and to develop a risk which 
is not compensated by the increase of 
the rate of interest. 

Stock financing may be realized indi- 
rectly through an American holding 
company. This way is certainly com- 
mendable for averaging the risk; but 
that very quality will deprive the stock- 
holder of most opportunities for specu- 
lation. 

The selling direct of foreign indus- 
trial stock is not actually feasible in 
New York; that stock is, however, what 
the speculator is willing to buy, had he 
facilities to sell it at will and to ascer- 
tain the value of his purchase. 

A ready market exists on the bourses 
at Paris and at Brussels where the op- 
erations can be conducted by cable. 
Through this channel American specu- 
lators can engage in trading either be- 
tween themselves or with foreign specu- 
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lators. The buying capacity of that 
group of foreign traders may be much 
less than the volume of trade, its role 
being similar to that of the reserve in 
a bank; that is, to maintain the confi- 
dence of each individual American 
trader in regard to the salability of his 
holding. 

It is probable that in this way the 
participation of American speculators in 
the new spirit of investment, based upon 
the earning power of the old countries, 
can be readily secured, if a closer co- 
éperation be provided for between 
finance and industry. 

From 1896 on, we had in Belgium 
an example of such a movement which 
developed as quickly as intensively. In 
spite of their proverbial conservatism, 
Belgians invested 500,000,000 francs in 
forty-three companies in Russia, and 
800,000,000 francs in 110 companies 
scattered all over the world. 


HOW TO INVEST PROFITABLY 


The next point is to determine how to 
invest profitably, in spite of the lower 
return of European industry. 

Granted that the inducement offered 
by foreign opportunities be stronger 
than those which will be open at home, 
it appears that American capital cannot 
be simply invested over there in the old 
way, but that it must work on the Amer- 
ican plan, which means financing 
specialized large scale production under 
central control, in order to increase its 
earning power above the customary 
level. 

The rehabilitation, in the devastated 
countries, of industries just as they were 
before the war cannot be sustained for 
a moment; indeed, the nature, volume, 
and direction of trade will be changed 
according to the new market conditions. 
Hence, the character and importance of 
the manufacturing enterprises to be 
financed should be carefully studied 
from a world-wide point of view. Many 
old businesses which were operated 
against too high competition will im- 
prove through consolidation. The man- 
agement of many others should be mod- 
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Purchase your securities through re- 
sponsible dealers who have proper facili- 
ties for investigations and a reputation 
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K. N. & K. are always posted on 
general market conditions, and their 
views are at the disposal of investors 
through their monthly review of 
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ernized. The heads of industries in 
those countries are generally technical 
men, and the consequent result is that 
their selling department is often quite 
undeveloped. Their field being thus 
narrowly limited, they cannot specialize 
and grow into big concerns as they 
might do. Therefore, a control of the 
investment is just as necessary as the 
capital itself. 

Such a plan involves the coéperation 
of a combination of auxiliary companies, 
operating on both sides of the ocean and 
disposing of adequate means of control, 
information, and influences. 

As time goes on and the commercial 
object of the movement is accomplished, 
the American holdings may be liqui- 
dated ; the European people will be very 
glad to buy back their own stock, pay- 
ing for the American initiative a much 
larger premium than the most optimistic 
would dare to expect. 
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The Prosperity of Japan 


(Contributed to “The Americas” by the Special Oriental Representative of 


EVER in her entire history has 
Japan been so prosperous as she 
is to-day. Never were her fac- 
tories busier or the volume of her for- 
eign trade larger. She has taken advan- 
tage of her comparatively neutral atti- 
tude in the world war and her strategic- 
al position in Asia, and has not only al- 

most monopolized the markets of the Far 

East, but has exerted all of her energy 
to build up a foreign commerce with 
every country on the globe. She is 
sending trade commissions to every land, 
establishing new steamship routes to 
Russia, to China, to Australia, to South 
and North America, to Africa, to Eu- 
rope, to India, the South Sea Islands, 
and all the time her shipyards are rush- 
ing work on new ships to handle the 
business when it is fully developed. 
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Japan is progressive, full of energy, 
and thoroughly alive to the importance 
of her foreign trade. 

The following figures show graphical- 
ly the progress made in recent years by 
Japan in her foreign commerce: 


Exports and Imports 


Year Combined 

EE aexsiachonensn kaw meem Yen 43,201,000 
See ere. Yen 530,034,000 
a eee Serer errr Yen 1,145,974,000 
on ME OTE TT Yen 1,186,837,000 
EE eerie Peer Yen 1,240,756,000 
BE Sito aceenin tn aac nas Yen 1,883,896,000 
1917 (six months) ........ Yen 1,156,810,000 


During the first six months of 1917, 
the foreign trade of Japan amounted to 
yen 1,156,810,000, an increase of 
thirty-six per cent. over the figures for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
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and if the present volume continues 
throughout the remainder of the year, 
Japan’s foreign trade for 1917 will show 
an increase of 100 per cent. over that 
of 1914. 

So far this year, exports have in- 
creased 50.8 per cent. and imports 17.8 
per cent. over the first half of 1916 
This is all the more remarkable when 
one considers that in normal times the 
first half of each year usually sees an 
excess of imports over exports. This 
year, however, exports not only have 
exceeded imports month by month, but 
the amount of excess has steadily in- 
creased, and it is predicted that this 
tendency may be more apparent in the 
second half of this year. 

The export trade with Europe, Asia. 
North and South America, and Africa 
for the term under review exhibited a 
considerable increase as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1916, and 
an enormous gain when compared with 
the like period before the outbreak of 


the war. The exports to other Asiatic 
countries showed an increase of forty- 
five per cent. as compared with the first 
half of 1916, and 123 per cent. more 
than the same period in 1914. Japan’s 
export trade to China, British India, 
and the South Sea Islands increased 
during the first half of 1917 over the 
same six months last year, but exports 
to Asiatic Russia fell off somewhat. 
In her trade with Europe this year, 
exports from Japan increased 120 per 
cent. over the like period of last year, 
and 148 per cent. over that prior to the 
war, this being chiefly due to the heavy 
increase shown in the trade with Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia. 


INCREASED TRADE WITH NORTH AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The shipments to North America for 
the term showed an increase of thirty- 
seven per cent. over the first six months 
of 1916, and 160 per cent. over the 
first half of 1914. The exports to 
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South America increased fifty-five per 
cent. over last year and 100 per cent 
over the first part of 1914. The in- 
creased business was with Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil. 

Japan’s exports to Africa during the 
same time showed a gain of 210 per 
cent. over last year, and 989 per cent. 
over the pre-war period. Exports to 
Australia decreased fifteen per cent. and 
to Asiatic Russia eighteen and four- 
tenths per cent. during the first half of 
this year as compared with last. These 
decreases are attributable to the short- 
age of bottoms, unsatisfactory transpor- 
tation facilities in Russia, and the em- 
bargo on imports, supplemented by the 
fact that last year the exports had been 
too large. 

Turning to the import trade, it may 
be said that the condition for the term 
under review was somewhat different 
from the export trade. Imports from 
other Asiatic countries and Europe ex- 
hibited a decrease as compared with the 
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corresponding period of last year, the 
decreased ratio in the former being 
three and two-tenths per cent. and that 
in the latter nine and four-tenths per 
cent. ; while a falling off of six and four- 
tenths per cent. was witnessed in the 
former and sixty-one and five-tenths per 
cent. in the latter as compared with the 
six months prior to the outbreak of the 
war. On the other hand, the imports 
from North and South America, Africa 
and Australia for the six months of this 
year exhibited an increase over the lie 
period of 1916, and a considerable gain 
over that before the war. The imports 
from North America showed an increase 
of seventy-one and seven-tenths per 
cent. over last year, and 110 per cent. 
over the pre-war period; those from 
South America an increase of eighty-one 
and nine-tenths per cent. over last year, 
and 205.5 per cent. over 1914; those 
from Africa a gain of seventy-five and 
four-tenths per cent. over 1916, and 
seventy-nine and two-tenths per cent. 
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over the pre-war period; those from 
Australia an increase of one and seven- 
tenths per cent. over last year and 206.6 
per cent. over 1914. 
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Conditions in Switzerland 


EU & CO.’S BANK, Ltd., Zurich, 

in its bank letter dated September, 
1917, gives some interesting informa- 
tion regarding conditions in Switzer- 
land. With the continuation of the 
great war, it says: 


The economical war is increasing in in- 
tensity, and Switzerland suffers more and 
more from the disadvantages of her geo- 
graphical situation. Being completely shut 
off from free access, and wedged in between 
both groups of Powers, she is being increas- 
ingly restricted in her economical freedom 
owing to state monopolies and the fixing of 
contingents of imports. But the most diffi- 
cult question is that of providing our pop- 
ulation with food, and the obtaining of raw 
materials for our highly developed industry. 
Our stocks of raw material have become 
seriously depleted, and we are more than 
ever dependent upon regular supplies from 
outside sources, In spite of the scrupulous 
fulfilment on the part of our authorities of 
all obligations imposed upon them, our im- 
ports are far below our most necessary re- 
quirements. Increasing transport difficul- 
ties, and especially the absence of sufficient 
tonnage available for Switzerland, which is 
not sufficient to supply even the half of our 
requirements, prevent the absolutely need- 
ful supplies from reaching our country. 


Although Swiss national economy 
suffers very considerably from the un- 
favorable conditions, there are some in- 
dustries which are able to show good 


returns. The majority of the balance 
sheets have been issued, and have 
realized the results which were expect- 
ed. On the other hand, trade reports 
reveal almost without exception a feel- 
ing of serious anxiety as to the possibil- 
ity of keeping factories and other works 
employed. As to the issue of new cap- 
ital, the letter states: 


This has further increased during the 
last half-year, notwithstanding the enormous 
advance in prices, as well as excessive freight 
rates and increased cost of living. Deposits 
in savings banks and investments in bonds 
of the Swiss Cantonal banks—in spite of 
considerable repurchases of Swiss securities 
from abroad, and important investments in 
Swiss loans—show for the first five months 
of 1917 an increase of 63 million francs, 
and amounted at the end of May to 2,161,- 
800,000 frances. The balance of loans made 
by the Swiss Federal Loan Office has during 
the same period decreased from 31,400,000 
to 24,500,000 francs, and at the end of June 
showed a decrease of 17,500,000 francs as 
compared with the same period in 1916. 
It is also satisfactory to record that t 
number of failures shows a considerable de 
crease; in the first half of 1917, the num- 
ber was only 146, as compared with 411 in 
the first half of 1915. 


& 


Foreign Banking Shares 


HE London Economist of Oct. 20 
devotes the usual space to the 
course of bank shares. It states that 
the market for bank shares has been 
extraordinarily steady and there is no 
sign of investors becoming dissatisfied 
with a 514 to 614 per cent. yield on 
the securities. The Economist believes 
807 
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it is clear that investors have a strong 
belief in the present and future of Eng- 
lish banking. 

On Australian bank shares the yield 
varies from 4°54 to 73g per cent., the 
average being about 6 per cent. Egyp- 
tian and Indian shares have been more 
lively and the price of Eastern bank 
shares is higher now than it was before 
the war, the yields being so low as to 
be justified only by a certainty of 
higher dividends in the future. 

South American shares show little 
change, but South Africans have been 
firm. The feature of this list is again 
the National Bank of South Africa, 
whose shares have risen by over a point 
in 12 months and are 114 higher than 
they were before the war. This bank 
has recently been increasing its con- 
nections and its profits and established 
a large business with the United States 
through its New York agency, when 
American bonds were being shipped in 
their millions from London to the 
United States. 


& 
Bank Opens Argentine Branch 


OHN CONE is manager of the New 
York Agency of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Limited, which is lo- 
cated at 60 Wall Street. Further evi- 
dence of the activity of the Anglo-South 
American Bank is the establishment of 
a new branch at San Julian, Argentine. 
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The Standard Bank of South 
Africa 


HE Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, which has an established 
agency in New York City at 68 Wall 
Street, under the management of W. H. 
Macintyre, in its June 30, 1917, state- 
ment shows deposits of £29,396,591 as 
compared with £26,243,681 on June 30, 
1916. The bank has a paid-up capital 
of £1,548,525. 


& 


‘Statement Yokohama Specie 
Bank 


AS of June 30, 1917, the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Limited, shows total 
deposits of yen 336,536,836 and total 
resources of yen 642,891,140. Gross 
profits for the half year amount to yen 
39,332,616. The bank paid a dividend 
at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum 
and has a capital of yen 36,000,000. 


& 


New Branch in Tsingtau 


HE Bank of Chosen announces the 

opening on Oct. 22 of a new 
branch in Tsingtau, China. This action 
is indicative of the enterprising and pro- 
gressive spirit of the Bank of Chosen, 
which aims to cover its field as com- 
pletely and efficiently as possible. 


ae 

















Book Reviews 





Tue System or Financia, ApMINIS- 
TRATION OF Great Britain. By W. 
F. Willoughby, W. W. Willoughby 
and S. M. Lindsay. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y. Price, $2.75. 

The first authoritative detailed ac- 
count of the system of financial admin- 
istration in Great Britain, which has 
the oldest, best developed and foremost 
budgetary system in the world. 

A notable work of great interest and 
value to executives, legislators, financial 
officers, journalists, libraries and stu- 
dents of political science. 


Wy 








Tue Law or Bankruptcy. Compiled 
by C. W. Gerstenberg. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. Price, $1.50. 


A text for business men and 
students of business, with copies of the 
National Bankruptcy Act, general or- 
ders of the Supreme Court and the 
official forms ; accompanying, under sep- 
arate cover, a pamphlet of answers to 
125 problems. 

The purpose of the book is to supply 
to the layman a text particularly pre- 
pared for him on bankruptcy. 


ay 


Srory or THE AutomosiLe. By H. S. 
Barger. A. J. Munson & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 


The history and development from 
1760 to 1917 of the automobile shows 
the struggle of man to devise a means 
of propelling a vehicle without animal 
power. 

First authentic story ever written 
from the investors’ standpoint on the 
third largest industry in the United 
States—a complete analysis of present 
conditions, a forecast of the future 
growth and expansion of the automo- 
bile, truck and tractor. 








Lists all makes of cars with prices, 
illustrated with charts. 


1600 Business Books. By S. B. Ball. 
H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, 
N. Y. Price, $1.50. 


A comprehensive, yet simple guide to 


books, periodicals, and directories relat- 


ing to business, commerce and finance 
that may be found in the business 
branches of public libraries. 

Published to give business men a 
ready access to the result of efforts to 
exploit a field of print as yet but little 
known. Arranged by authors, titles 
and subjects. 

ay 


How to AnatyzeE INpustRIAL SEcuRI- 
Ties. By Clinton Collver. Moody’s 
Investors Service, N. Y. Price, $2.00. 


This book is particularly intended to 
be helpful in pointing the way to 
profitable investment and speculation. 
It gives methods of determining analy- 
sis of industrial securities. 

As business factors, the demands, 
source of supply and competition are 
taken into consideration. 

In the question of management, the 
personal equation and what it stands 
for is discussed. 

A section is devoted to each of the 
credit and debit aspects of the balance 
sheet and one in conclusion to income 


factors. 
a 


Appuiep Meruops or Scientiric MAn- 
AGEMENT. By F. A. Parkhurst. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y. Price, 
$2.00. 


The instructions and forms show sub- 
stantially the medium employed to in- 
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corporate the principles of the science 
of management into an efficient organ- 
ization suitable for a plant under the 
specific conditions illustrated. 
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Theories and generalities have been 
avoided throughout these pages, and the 
subject treated from the practical point 
of view. 


Provisions of the War Insurance Law 


HE accompanying address of Sec- 
retary McAdoo to the officers and 
enlisted men and women of the Army 
and Navy of the United States and 
their relatives, calls attention to the 
provisions of the War Insurance Law: 


The Secretary of the Treasury, through 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, has 
been charged with the administration of 
the War Insurance Law enacted by the 
Congress as a measure of justice to the 
men and women who have been called to 
give their lives, if need be, in the service of 
their country. 

I wish to acquaint you with the benefits 
and privileges which your government has 
placed at your disposal. It is essential that 
you and your families at home should know 
of your and their rights under this law in 
order that full advantage may be taken of 
them. 

To care for the wife and children of the 
enlisted man during his service, the War In- 
surance Law compels him to contribute up 
to one-half of his pay for their support. 
The Government, on application, will gen- 
erously add to this an allowance of from 
$5 to $50 a month, according to the size of 
the family. Moreover, if the enlisted man 
will make some further provision himself 
for a dependent parent, brother, sister, or 
grandchild, they may be included in the gov- 
ernment allowance. 

If, as a result of injuries incurred or d‘ 
ease contracted in the line of duty, an offi- 
cer or enlisted man or an army or navy 
nurse should be disabled, provision is made 
for compensation of from $30 to $100 a 
month to him, and, should he die, compen- 
sation of from $20 to $75 a month will be 
paid to his wife, his child, or his widowed 
mother. 

In order, however, fully to protect each 
person and family, Congress has made it 
possible for every soldier, sailor, and nurse 
to obtain life and total-disability insurance. 
This insurance applies to injuries received 
while he or she is in the service or after 
he or she shall have left it. 

Exposure to the extra dangers of war 
makes the cost of life insurance in private 
life insurance companies prohibitive. It 


was, therefore, a plain duty and obligation 


for the government to assume the risk of 
insuring hundreds of thousands of our sol- 
diers and sailors who are making the su- 
preme sacrifice. Under this law, every soldier 
and sailor and nurse, commissioned and en- 
listed, and of any age, has the right, be- 
tween now and February 12, 1918, to take 
out life and total- disability i insurance up to 
$10,000 at very low cost, with the govern- 
ment without medical examination. This 
right is purely optional. The soldiers and 
sailors are not compelled to take insurance, 
but if they desire to exercise the right, they 
must do so before the 12th of February, 
1918. The cost ranges from 65 cents 
monthly, at the age of 21, to $1.20 monthly, 
at the age of 51, for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance. This is a small charge on a man’s 
pay—small in proportion to the benefits it 
may bring. The premiums will be deducted 
from his pay, if he desires, thus eliminating 
trouble on his part. 

To provide adequate protection until 
February 12, 1918, during the period when 
the soldiers and sailors are learning the de- 
tails of this law, the government automat- 
ically insures each man and woman, com- 
missioned or enlisted in the military service 
of the United States. It pays the man $25 
a month during total permanent disability; 
if he dies within twenty years, it pays the 
rest of 240 monthly installments of $25 
each to his wife, child, or widowed mother. 

I desire to call the provisions of this just 
and generous law to the attention of our 
officers and enlisted men and women so that 
they may not be deprived of their rights 
through lack of knowledge. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance of the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. I earnestly 
urge that the officers of the Army and 
Navy give to the men under their command 
all possible aid in helping them to under- 
stand fully the benefits that this insurance 
may bring to their families and the small 
cost at which it may be obtained. 

This is the greatest measure of protection 
ever offered to its fighting forces by any 
nation in the history of the world. It is not 
charity; it is simply justice to the enlisted 
men and women and to their loved ones at 
home, and each and every one of them 
should promptly take the ‘benefits of this 
great law. 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE BANK OF MONTREAL, MONTREAL, QUE. 


“This site faced the famous Place d’ Armes and adjoined the site on which now 
stands the headquarters buildingof the Bank. The imposing Corinthian facade, 
weather beaten and darkened by time, looks out upon Hebert’s heroic statue of 
Maisonneuve, the founder of Montreal, who fought his most terrible battle 
with the Iroquois Indians on this very spot, and here killed the Indian chief with 
his own hands.” 
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The Bank of Montreal Centenary 





IVE years after the war between 

Great Britain and America nine 

of the leading merchants of 
Montreal signed articles for the found- 
ing of a bank and thus brought into 
existence the Bank of Montreal, which 
has just celebrated its centenary. At 
that time the portion of North America 
known as Canada consisted only of Up- 
per and Lower Canada, now Ontario 
and Quebec. 

There was no banking system in 
those days and a large part of the busi- 
ness had to be done on the primitive 
basis of barter. The Bank of Mon- 
treal, the first bank in Canada, dis- 
counted bills, effected exchange and is- 
sued its own bills, which were printed 
on a primitive press, worked by the 
cashier and his assistants. 

The bank started with a capital of 
£25,000 and was so successful that a 
dividend of 8 per cent was paid from 
the first year’s earnings. Moreover, 
this success has continued to such an 
extent that in 100 years only two have 
been without their regular dividend. 

John Gray, an Englishman and a 
Northwest trader, was the first presi- 
dent and, as most of the directors were 
Scotchmen, Scotch banking practice 
was followed and agencies were estab- 
lished in other centers. Thus was 
founded banking practice in Canada, 
under which there are a few powerful 
banks, with branches in _ practically 
every center in the Dominion. 

During the first year the directors 
bought a site for a bank building of 
their own. This site faced the famous 
Place d’Armes and adjoined that on 
which now stands the head office of the 
bank. The imposing Corinthian facade, 
weather beaten and darkened by time, 
looks out upon Hebert’s heroic statue 
of Maisonneuve, the founder of Mon- 
treal, who fought his great battle with 
the Iroquois Indians on this spot and 


here killed the Indian chief with his 
own hands. 

In 1822 George IV., who was Re- 
gent in England, permitted the Great 
Seal to be attached to the bank’s char- 





SIR VINCENT MEREDITH 
President Bank of Montreal 


ter, which was modeled upon the pro- 
visions of an American national bank 
prepared by Alexander Hamilton. 

The Canadian Confederation took 
place in the fiftieth year of the Bank’s 
existence. During the American Civil 
War branches were established in New 
York and Chicago and operations of the 
bank in New York during the war were 
often on a vast scale. Unusual pros- 
perity prevailed in Canada after the 
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Civil War and by 1869 the bank’s an- 
nual profits had passed a million dol- 
lars. By 1874 they reached two mil- 
lions. 

After confederation the Bank opened 
offices in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick and later in Winnipeg and the 
bank’s resources to a marked extent 
financed the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, thus wisely foreseeing 
the great expansion that was to come. 

From the time of the opening of the 
great Northwest the bank has kept pace 
with the growth of the country and 
branches have been established rapidly 
wherever the need of banking accom- 
modation appeared. The capital of the 
bank was increased from time to time 
and is now authorized up to $25 ,000,- 


000. The reserve fund, with the ac- 
cumulations of the century, now 
amounts to $16,000,000. 

During practically the whole 100 


years the Bank of Montreal has acted 
as the fiscal agent of the Government. 
In a strong position at the outbreak 
of the present war, it has become 
stronger as the war went on and the in- 
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crease in the national wealth is appar- 
ent from the statement of the bank. 
Public deposits rose from $197,000,000 
at the end of the bank’s year in 1914, 
to over $324,000,000 in April last, and 
they are still higher now. 

Eminent men of the country have al- 
ways been found on the bank’s direc- 
torate, including such constructive 
forces as the Hon. Peter McGill, R. B. 
Angus, Lord Mount Stephen, Lord 
Strathcona, Sir George Drummond and 
others. 

The present president is Sir Vincent 
Meredith, who has grown up in the 
bank, and the present general manager, 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, has 
spent his whole business career in the 
bank. His experience as representa- 
tive of the bank in Chicago and for 
many years in London, has proved of 
inestimable value in handling the diffi- 
cult problems resulting from the war. 

The one hundredth anniversary of 
the Bank of Montreal is made the sub- 
ject of editorial comment on another 
page of this number of Tue Bankers 
MAGAZINE. 


Alfred L. Aiken to Head National 
Shawmut Bank 





LFRED L. AIKEN, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Colonel William A. Gaston as head 
of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. The change will take place about 
January, as soon as Mr. Aiken can com- 
plete the great volume of work con- 
nected with the flotation of the Second 
Liberty Loan, in which he has been a 
conspicuously successful figure. Colonel 
Gaston will remain as chairman of the 
board of directors, succeeding Mr. J. P. 
Stearns, resigned. 
Alfred Lawrence Aiken was born in 


Norwich, Conn., July 6, 1870. After 
graduation from the Norwich Free 
Academy he entered Yale and received 
his A. B. degree in 1891. He is mar- 
ried and has one son. 

Mr. Aiken began his business career 
with the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co., of Worcester, Mass., going from 
that company in 1894 to become assist- 
ant manager of the New England De- 
partment of the New York Life In- 
surance Co., with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. In October, 1899, he began his 
active banking career as_ assistant 


cashier of the National Hide and 




















Leather Bank of Boston. In 1901 he 
became assistant cashier of the State 
National Bank of Boston, which posi- 
tion he held until July 1, 1904, when 
he was elected treasurer of the Wor- 
cester County Institution for Savings. 
His success in this field won him the 
election as president of the institution 
in January, 1908, which position he 
held until called, five years later, to the 
presidency of the Worcester National 
Bank. Mr. Aiken has also been closely 
connected with the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association, having 
served as its president in 1910. 

In November, 1914, Mr. Aiken re- 
signed as president of the Worcester 
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National Bank to assume his duties as 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. In this important and try- 
ing position Mr. Aiken has won the re- 
spect and admiration of the banking 
and business interests of New England 
through his good judgment, tact and 
sound business ability. He has been 
largely responsible for the harmonious 
unification of this Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict and his ability at organization is 
attested by the smoothness with which 
the great Liberty Loan campaign has 
been carried out. 

Mr. Aiken’s wide experience will un- 
doubtedly prove a valuable asset in the 
affairs of the Shawmut Bank. 


ay 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 





Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Ill. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
‘ex. 

Art, Carl W., manager publicity department, 

Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Bader, A. F., publicity manager, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, Southern Trust Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Taylorville, Ill, 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, 


Beerbower, C. W., National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Bennett. H. D., 


assistant cashier, Capital Na- 

tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bollman, H. C., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

a D. R., 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, 
al. 


Brannen, Jesse E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, J. 

Brooks, T. J., cashier, The + ge Trust and 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, 
Brown, R. A., assistant oo. 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 
Bunch, F. B., cashier, _Merchants and Farmers 

Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
Burton, E. C., vice- president, 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 
Burwell, Stephen L., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


Citizens Na- 


Penn. National 


First Na- 


Bush, A., Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Ore. 
Cc 
Citizens Bank and Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 


Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Copp, R. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City 


Cory, Arthur S., Chehalis National Bank, Che- 
hallis, Wash. 

Craig, David, Tradesmen’s National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Critchell, L. S., publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 


Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial 
Bank, Raleigh. N. C. 

Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 

Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


National 


D 
Dalby, H. A., Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugu- 
tuck, nn. 
Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 


partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Durham, T. R., assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Davidson Building, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


G 


Sooden, B. P., Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New York City. 

Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn, 


H 
er. ay Cc. F., First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Ca 


Hann, vieter F., manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
Hardee, D. L., publicity manager, Wachovia 

Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Harper, W. A., Lumberman’s National Bank, 

Houston, Tex, 
cashier, 


First National Bank, 


, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 


tional City Bank, Chicago, 
Hokanson, N. M., State Bank of ‘Chicago, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
J 
Jarvis, ig D., c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utica, N. Y¥ 
Jenkins, W. ‘i. Farmers and Mechanics Trust 


Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Jessup, Theodore, Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank, 1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Jones, W. P., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of ‘Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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K 
Commercial Na- 


Bank, 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Kankakee County Trust and Savings 
a oe Ill. 

Kay, W. R., Jr., advertising manager, 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 

National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Sacra- 


Keyton, Grover, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala 
Kittredge, H advertising manager, Old 


Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


L 


Lanier, B. W., First National Bank, Lakeland, 
Fl 


a. 

Lindhjem, A. E., assistant cashier, Scandina- 
vian-American National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Logan, John, cashier, 
Columbus, Mont. 


Columbus State Bank, 


McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ralph H., Park Trust Co., Worcester, 
. "Chectes S., The First-Second Savings 

and Trust Co., Akron, O. 

Matthews, Dave S., assistant cashier, 
and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. . S&S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Building, Chicago, ill. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., Union Trust. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 


Faruiers 


politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. 
Muirhead, G. C., vice-president, The Stock 


G)owers State Bank, Worland, Wyo 


N 
Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn, 
Norton, W. W., treasurer, Robbins Burrall Trust 
Co., Lakeville, Conn. 


oO 


Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Overton, J. A., cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
x. F 


P 


Parish, R. B., cashier, Bluefield Bank, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 


Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Potter, A. E., president, 

Bank, Nashville, Senn. 


Broadway National 
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Potts, W. W., treasurer, The Federal Title and 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Publicity Department, St. Louis Union Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


R 


Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, "Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 

Russell, W. W., cashier, First National Bank, 

White River Junction, Vt. 


Ss 

Schlenker, Almot, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Brenham, Tex 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Shepherd, George w., 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, T. K., Jr., manager, Gimbel 
bankers, New York City. 

Stephenson, J. E., Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stewart, F. E., Chesborough Dwellings, Jefferson 
Avenue, Toledo, O, 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


c/o International Trust 
City National 


Brothers, 


National 


= 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, 


Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Cc. 


Wilmington, N 


U 
Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 


Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, Paterson, N. 

Van Name, Miss M. L, 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Second 


w 


Wadden, John W., Lake County Bank, Madison, 
Ss. 

Williams, F. H., assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, 
Williams, J., E., assistant cashier, “Third Na- 

tional Bank, Scranton, Pa, 
Wilson, C. C., c/o Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Withers, K. K., publicity manager, County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Z 


Zimmerman, Frank A., Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, 








Banking and Financial Notes 





ORDER AT THE 
BANK 


PROGRESSIVENESS IN 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL 


In a recent number THe Bankers 
MaGazinE announced the election of 
Percy H. Johnston as_ vice-president 
and director of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Johnston was 
formerly vice-president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Louisville, Kentucky, 
with which institution he was associated 
for about four years, first as cashier 
and later as vice-president. Previously 
he had served as the government’s rep- 
resentative in charge of the national 
banks in the State of Kentucky and 











Our first President 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . . . $400,000 


Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” | 


























HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
President Chemical National Bank, New York 


later as chairman of the examiners of 
the Southern States, his territory lying 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mis- 
sissippi rivers. He then was appointed 
one of the four national bank examiner 
and served in that capacity until 1913, 
when he became associated with the 
Citizens National Bank of Louisville. 
Herbert K. Twitchell, whose banking 
career we have previously detailed, is 
president of the Chemical National 
Bank, which institution has almost a 
century of existence to its credit and a 
reputation unique in the history of 
American banking. Since 1911 Mr. 
Twitchell has served as vice-president 
and member of the board of directors 
of the Chemical National Bank until 
this year, when he became president. 
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Che 
Cheniral National Bank 
of New York 


(Established 1824) 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $11,000,000 


A Bank Founded on a Successful Business 


This Bank derives its name from the old New York Chemical Manufacturing 
Company which, in 1824, on the strength of its sound business principles, ob 
tained a charter to do a general banking business, 

The same conservative policies which at that time won for the Chemical 
Bank the respect and confidence of other financial institutions are responsible 
to-day for our wide clientele among banks and bankers. 
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Interest paid on balances of Banks, Time 
Deposits, and Special and Reserve Accounts. 


Correspondence solicited 


H. K. Twitchell, President James L. Parson, Assistant Cashier 
Percy H. Johnston, Vice-President J. G. Schmelzel, Assistant Cashier 
Francis Haipin, Vice-President John B. Dodd, Assistant Cashier 
I. B, Hopper, Vice-President Samuel T. Jones, Assistant Cashier 
E. H. Smith, Cashier H. M. Rogers, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS 
ederic W. Stevens Charles Cheney Ridley Watts 
W. Emlen Roosevelt Arthur Iselin Herbert K. Twitchell 
Robert Walton Goelet Frederic A. Juilliard Percy H. Johnston 
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His experience with this and other 
banks and the addition of Mr. Johnston 
to the staff of officers and the board of 
directors give promise that the Chem- 
ical National Bank will keep abreast 
of the demands of the times while con- 
tinuing to live up to its reputation for 
soundness and conservatism. 


BANK CANNOT GIVE GOLD COINS 


The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York has issued a letter 
to its customers stating that owing to 
the Treasury Department’s decision the 
bank will be unable to give out gold 
coins for holiday use. The bank says: 


The use of gold coins as holiday presents 
during the war period is being discouraged 
by the Government—not for the purpose of 
abolishing a time-honored custom, but, to 
put it plainly, to conserve its supply of gold 
and thus help win the war. 

That a hearty and willing response from 
everyone will be forthcoming goes without 
saying. 

It occurs to us that excellent substitutes 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON can be found, through the use of Liberty 
Vice-President Chemical National Bank, New York | Bonds, War Savings Certificates, and United 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


= ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 
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States ‘Thrift Cards. ‘These should not only 
prove to be acceptable presents, but their 
use would encourage the further develop- 
ment of thrift—to the importance of which 
the people of this country are slowly awak- 
ening. “Easy to come, easy to go,” as the 
saying is, can be safely applied to money 
Why not introduce the invest- 
ment feature into your Christmas gifts? 
You will serve three purposes: 

The spirit of the holiday time will be 
gratified ; 

The necessity for saving and 
will be emphasized ; 

Your country will be backed in its fight 
for right. 


presents. 


for thrift 


H. R. KINSEY HEADS NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Henry R. Kinsey, assistant comptrol- 
ler of the Williamsburgh Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, has been selected as presi- 
dent of New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, to succeed 
Mr. A. F. Maxwell, assistant cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce, who 
resigned because of his appointment as 
southwestern revresentative of his in- 
stitution, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas. 


Mr. Kinsey’s relations with the 
American Institute of Banking date 


back to the early. days of the organiza- 
tion, when he was secretary of the old 
Prooklyn chapter, and later became 
second vice-president at the. time of the 
consolidation of Brooklyn and New 
York Chapters. He was chairman of 
the Chapter’s publicity committee two 
years ago, and is at present a member 
of the board of governors. For the last 
several years he has been the eastern 
member of the A. I. B. transportation 
committee, and in this office—like all 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
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ot!er matters that come under his care 
and responsibility—he has served with 
unusual credit, as can. be amply attested 
by all the eastern delegates. A large 





HENRY R. KINSEY 


President New York Chapter A. I. B.; Assistant 
Comptroller Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


part of the success of New York Chap 
ters’ annual banquets in late years has 
been due to Mr. Kinsey's efficiency as 
treasurer of the entertainment commit- 
tee. 

No man could be found who would 
give more of the yery best that is in 
him ‘than’ will Mr. Kinsey, and-~ New 
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Capital . ° 
Deposits . ‘ , 


Cc. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
B. L. GILL, Vice-President 
W. K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President 
L. N. DeVAUSNEY, Vice-President 
H. W. DONOVAN, Cashier 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
WILLIAM K,. CLEVERLEY 
EDWARD J. CORNISH 
MICHAEL J. DEGNON 


“The Bank That Service Built’’ 
THE 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Surplus and Profits (Earned) . . 


S. G. BAYNE, President 


DIRECTORS 

HENRY C. FOLGER 

BENNETT L. GILL 

EDW. H. R. GREEN 

PETER McDONNELL 

The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


- + $1,000,000 
3,424,026 
63,838,000 


0. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 
Cc. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
B. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 
J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 


STUART G. NELSON 
JOSEPH .SEEP 
CHARLES C. THOMPSON 
WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
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York Chapter is to be congratulated 
upon his selection as president. 


WALDRON P. BELKNAP ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Waldron P. Belknap, who has been 
doing special work in the trust depart- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent and will be one of the two vice- 
presidents in charge of the Astor Trust 
office. 

Mr. Belknap has had wide experience 
in banking and trust business, and fur- 
thermore comes from a line of ances- 
tors prominent in the financial history 
of New York. His great-grandfather, 
Henry Remsen, was cashier of the Man- 
hattan Company in 1799, and later 
president; Robert Lenox, also a forbear, 
was a director of the United States 
Branch Bank in 1797, and in 1830 was 
one of the incorporators of the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany. Back in the ’70’s Mr. Belknap’s 


father, the late Robert Lenox Belknap, 
was a vice-president of the Mercantile 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, the 
original incorporator of one of the in- 
stitutions later merged with the Bank- 
ers Trust Company. An uncle two gen- 
erations removed was James Lenox, 
founder of the Lenox Library and the 
Presbyterian hospital. 

Mr. Belknap was born forty-four 
years ago in New York city. He is an 
alumnus of the Lawrenceville School 
and of Cornell University. In both 
school and college he was active in ath- 
letics, especially track work, in which 
he held interscholastic and college rec- 
ords. 

From the time he left college until 
1911 Mr. Belknap was connected in va- 
rious capacities and finally manager of 
a department in the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, and in 1903 was 
made assistant secretiry of the Bond 
and Mortgage Guarantee Company, 
which is closely affiliated. In 1908 he 
was elected president and a director, 
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FRANK J. HEANEY 
Vice President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
Vice-President 
NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-President 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President 
ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President 
WALLACE T. PERKINS 
Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Asst. Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS 


Asst. Cashier 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President 
RICHARD H. HIGGINS 
Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 
MAX MARKELL 
Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst. Casbier 
HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE M. HARD 


Chairman 
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having previously served as secretary. 
He was also a director of the New York 
Investors Corporation and of the City 
Real Estate Company. In 1911 he re- 
signed from these affiliations to become 
a partner in the firm of Albert B. Ash- 
forth, Inc., dealers in real estate. He 
continues as director of that company, 
and is also a trustee of the Dry Dock 
Savings Institution. 

Mr. Belknap married a daughter of 
John H. Hutchings, of Hutchings, 
Sealy & Co., bankers of Galveston, 
Texas. He has one son, a sophomore 
at Harvard. 

Mr. Belknap is treasurer and a trus- 
tee of the Presbyterian Church on Uni- 
versity Place, and a manager and chair- 
man of the committee of the 
American Bible Society. He is a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
of the Society of Colonial Wars, and of 
the of the Revolution; of the 
Union. Racquet and Tennis, Garden 
City Golf, and Richmond County Coun- 
try Clubs; of the Downtown Associa- 
tion, and of Psi Upsilon. 


finance 
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NOT IN VIOLATION OF SHERMAN LAW 


Thomas B. Paton, general counsel of 
the American Bankers’ Association, in 


R90 


response to a request, has rendered an 
opinion that the campaign designed to 
induce various trade associations to pass 
resolutions recommending to their mem- 
bers to substitute trade acceptances for 
open book accounts is not in contraven- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
After examining the text of the resolu- 
tion that associations will be asked to 
adopt, Mr. Paton said: 


The substitution of trade acceptances for 
open accounts and the establishment of uni- 
form and better terms of credit where goods 
are paid for with trade acceptances would, 
in my opinion, tend to promote rather than 
restrain interstate trade, and the result 
would be beneficial; but even were the con- 
trary true, the effect of such an organized 
effort for change of methods would only 
have an indirect bearing upon interstate 
trade and commerce would not, in any event, 
be in violation of the act. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION TO 


ANTY EMPLOYEES 


GUAR- 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York notified its employees Satur- 
day that, in view of the present rise 
in the cost of living, from ten to thirty 
per cent. additional compensation will 
be given those now receiving salaries 
of $3,000 a year and less. This extra 














Service 


The Citizens National Bank of New York for sixty-six 
years has specialized in accounts of merchants, and is 
located in the heart of the district where the largest 
part of New York’s mercantile business is transacted. 


We are thoroughly equipped to render the best of service 
to correspondent banks covering their requirements of 
every nature in New York. 


THE 


GITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $5,000,009 


EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., Vice-Pres. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier 
JAMES MCALLISTER, Asst. Cashier 


GARRARD COMLY, Vice-Pres. 
JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES, Asst. Cashier 











compensation will be allowed to those 
present employees who were in the em- 
ploy of the company on July 2, 1917, 
and will be paid on a quarterly basis 
for the period of one year beginning 
November 1, 1917. 

The percentages of these additions 
and their application to annual salaries 
are as follows: Up to $600 inclusive, 
thirty per cent; $601 to $1,200 inclu- 
sive, twenty-five per cent; $1,201 to 
$1,800, inclusive, twenty per cent.; 
$1,801 to $2,400, inclusive, fifteen per 
cent.; $2,401 to $3,000, inclusive, ten 
per cent. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has 
had in effect for some time a plan by 
which the salaries of certain classes of 
employees are automatically increased 
each year. This will not be affected, it 
is said, by this provision for additional 
compensation; neither will the annual 
bonus, should the company decide to 
declare one. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF OUR BANKING 
RESOURCES 


The officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, in 
annual meeting, adopted the following 
resolution: 


The Federal Constitution, giving as it 
does, very wisely, certain powers to the sev- 
eral states, has resulted in the creation of 
forms of banking that are divergent from 
the plan of the national banking system, 
from which arise certain conditions that 
make centralized control and joint operation 
difficult though conditions suggest most 
urgently the desirability of such centraliza- 
tion. 

“Therefore, the officers and directors of 
the National Association of Credit Men, in 
annual meeting, while appraising properly 
the reasons for independent action, yet feel 
that it were highly desirable as giving a 
better guarantee of the nation’s welfare that 
the state banking institutions and trust com- 
panies operating commercial departments 
joined the Federal Reserve System and thus 
gave to the nation a centralized, flexible, 
well-controlled ‘system of banking, for the 
effect would soon become apparent in in- 
creased powers of the nation to provide for 
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SAMUEL FERGUSON 
President Philippine National Bank 


its financial requirements and to offer, ade- 
quate facilities for the protection and de- 
velopment of our domestic commerce.” 


Here, as will be noted, the board ex- 
pressed its firm belief that the time had 
arrived when the entire banking powers 
of the nation should be mobilized to 
form the strongest possible basis for the 
enormous credits which must be sought 
by the government in the form of war 
loans. 


CHASE BANK GIVES DINNER 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York recently gave a dinner to its offi- 
cers, friends and employees. The din- 
ner was given in honor of the Chase 
Bank Club at the Hotel Astor. Short 
speeches were made by A., Barton Hep- 
burn, chairman of the board; Albert H. 
Wiggin, president, and Eugene V. R. 
Thayer, president-elect. 


CHARLES C. ROBINSON 
New York Agent, Philippine National Bank 


L. E. PIERSON ON WAR TIME FINANCES 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board of the Irving National Bank of 


. New York, on November 10 delivered 


an address on war time finances before 
the War Conference of Michigan’s Busi- 
ness Men held at Detroit. Regarding 
government control of industry Mr. 
Pierson said: 


Never before has a nation been burdened 
with such a weight of world business re- 
sponsibilities. We must arm, equip, and 
maintain an immense and constantly in- 
creasing army of American soldiers, most 
of them are taken from fields of productive 
activity in which the need for them even 
in times of peace is urgent. We must build 
ships to transport them across the ocean 
at a time when destruction on the high 
seas lurks on every hand—we must send 
provisions sufficient to feed them and to feed 
other millions of soldiers fighting beside 
them in a common cause—we must furnish 
ships and machines and materials and food 
and clothing and medicines and money, and 
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service to the nations with which we are 
associated in prosecuting the war—and all 
of this at a time when one demand plays 
agajnst another, and when in all the world 
there is not a foreign market in which a 
dollar’s worth of our securities can be uti- 
lized, nor in which our national credit, great 
though it be, is an asset upon which it is 
possible for us to realize. Verily, the busi- 
ness burden of the world has come to us 
in such a way as to try our capacity and 
our resourcefulness to the limit. 

Confronted by such a stupendous task as 
this, there should be no doubt in the mind 
of either Government or individual as to 
their respective responsibilities, nor should 
there be any time wasted in discussing or 
treating any but matters directly related to 
the solution of the national problem in 
which both are so vitally interested. One 
important fact seems to have been definitely 
settled, and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The government is to exercise direc- 
tion and control of the business of the na- 
tion during the period of the war. 


WHY METROPOLITAN TRUST JOINED 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


The October number of the Mettco 
Meteor, which is the monthly publica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 


pany of New York in the interest of 
its employees, contains an excellent ar- 
ticle on why the bank joined the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The article is di- 
vided into seven distinct reasons or con- 
siderations as the bank calls them. The 
considerations are: Patriotism, banking 
policy, security, good-will, commercial 
expansion, and positive and negative 
considerations. The first reason ad- 
vanced by the bank for joining is that 
of patriotism and with regard to this 
the article says: 


The Metropolitan Trust Company recog- 
nizes the fact that the nation is at war, that 
the credit demands of the future will re- 
quire all its credit strength, that the country 
cannot claim to have a strong and efficient 
banking system with one-half of its banks 
outside of the system without power to re- 
discount with the Federal Reserve Bank and 
still operating on the inelastic and decen- 
tralized basis of the past generation. The 
credit power of the country will be im- 
mensely strengthened if all the state banks 
will join the system. We believe we should 
do our part in this strengthening process at 
a time when it will add to the country’s 
war and credit efficiency. 
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PRESIDENT 
JAMES 8. ALEXANDER 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
R. G. HUTCHINS, Jr. 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
J. HOWARD ARDREY 
STEVENSON E. WARD 
JOHN E. ROVENSKY 
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CASHIER 
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COMMENTS ON WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York in its November 15 
financial letter speaks of the war sav- 
ings certificates plan as follows: 


It is hardly to be expected that there 
will be another formal long-term bond offer- 
ing by the government until well along 
in next year. War needs are taken care 
of for a number of months ahead by the 
second Liberty Loan, and by the taxes that 
have been imposed by Congress. Beyond 
the income from these sources, there is the 
plan, shortly to be launched, by which the 
public may purchase so-called War Savings 
Certificates. Authorized up to an amount 
of two billion dollars, we understand these 
certificates are to be offered broadcast at a 
price of $4.12. To make them especially 
attractive to the great army of the working 
classes, the certificates will have a maturity 
of five years and a redemption price of $5, 
which sum is equivalent to the original in- 
vestment with four per cent. compound in- 
terest. Investors will purchase ‘savings 
stamps’ and ‘thrift stamps,’ fastening them 
to cards which ultimately will be redeemed 
by the government. 

The idea is to establish war savings 
clubs from one end of the country to the 
other, so that there may be a stream of capi- 
tal constantly flowing into the treasury, 
thereby avoiding to a large extent the in- 
terim borrowings from the banks for short 
periods, and the engaging in frequent great 

operations for single war loans, with a defi- 
nite term fixed for subscription. By mak- 
ing the sale of these certificates continuous, 
it is believed the raising of war finds will 
proceed all the more effectively, because it 
will be carried forward unobstrusively yet 
with emphasis upon loyal codperation all 
along the line. 
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BANKERS TRUST CO. ELECTS NEW 
DIRECTORS 


Two new directors, Allen B. Forbes 
of Harris Forbes & Co., and O. D. 
Young, vice-president of the General 
Electric Company, were elected at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. B.A. Tompkins was appointed 
first assistant secretary. 


MCLANE TILTON, JR. TO REPRESENT 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK IN SOUTH 


Mr. McLane Tilton, Jr., president 
of the First National Bank, Pell City, 
Alabama, was appointed November 1 as 
Southern Representative of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York. 

Mr. Tilton is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School. He comes 
from a prominent Southern family and 
has wide ‘acquaintances and connections 
in the South. For ten years he was 
secretary of the Alabama Bankers As- 
sociation, never had an opposition can- 
didate, and resigned between conven- 
tion dates to prevent reélection. He 
served a term on the executive council 
of the American Bankers Association 
and came within one vote of being 
elected its treasurer. He served as 
president of the Alabama State Press 
Association, also as vice-president of 
the Alabama Bar Association. On nu- 
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merous occasions he has been on the 
programsfor addresses at various South- 
ern bankers’ conventions. He is one of 
the best-known men in the South. 


F. H. SISSON ON COMMERCIAL FORESIGHT 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, in a recent address delivered be- 
fore the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, said: 


We are merely on the threshold of the 
great period of expansion lying before us. 
And a premium such as never before ex- 
isted has been placed on commercial fore- 
sight. This result is more pronounced in 
no business than that of the cotton manu- 
facturer, which you represent. 

Cotton fibre is interwoven with civiliza- 
tion, and the snapping of that slender white 
thread would break the network of inter- 
national trade. 

The war has created a general and un- 
equalled prosperity in this country. Cotton 
manufacturers have been kept so busy sup- 
plying present needs that they have had 
little time to look beyond their immediate 
horizon. As some one has aptly remarked, 
“the breath of war has puffed cotton into 
the air like thistledown.” But we should not 
forget that when Mars, the world’s greatest 
consumer, ceases to buy the reaction is 
bound to be felt, directly or indirectly, by 
every one of the nearly thirty-three mil- 
lion spindles in the United States. There 
probably will be no immediate lessening 
of the demand for the products of the mills; 
indeed, it is likely that there will be a greater 
demand. The addition of a single pound 
per capita to the world’s consumption, how- 
ever, would increase the need for cotton, one 
authority has computed, by more than four 
million bales. So, it is manifest that there 
will be sharp readjustments. This will be 
true of all our industries and businesses. 
For beyond “No Man’s Land” -lies Every 
Man’s Ground—world organization and pub- 
lic control, which will not be restricted by 
national boundaries or interests.” 


PRIVATE WORK MUST BE LIMITED 


The National City Bank of New 
York in a recent review of economic and 
financial conditions speaks as regards 
private industry as follows: 

The real problem is, how fast will the 
program adopted by the government require 
disbursement to be made? Figures have 
been given in the newspapers ranging from 
$14,000,000,000 to $19,000,000,000, as the 
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‘amounts required during this fiscal year. It 
- is evidently difficult to make a close estimate 
upon enormous operations, involving so 
much work that is out of the ordinary run. 
On the face of the proposition it looks im- 
possible to expend that amount of money 
for the purposes in view, within the time 
stated. 

If $18,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 are 
to be expended upon government work it 
is certain that private work must be more 
drastically curtailed. The available supply 
of labor is limited, and competition for it 
increases costs without increasing product. 
The payment of extraordinary wages will 
attract labor to the war industries, but if 
it is drawn from coal mines, railways and 
farms the situation may be so disorganized 
that even war work will be impeded. The 
situation is most effectually handled by hav- 
ing the government exercise priority rights. 
It is doing this as to materials and equip- 
ment, and may have to go farther and exer- 
cise a priority right to labor. If conscrip- 
tion for government work is deemed imprac- 
ticable, the object may be accomplished by 
restricting the employment of labor in non- 
essential industries. 


COMMENTS ON WAR EXPENDITURES 


Knauth, Nachod and Kuhne, in their 
last financial letter comment on the war 
expenditures of our government as fol- 
lows: 


Although the war outlays are prodigious 
and the taxation provided without precedent, 
it must be remembered that every dollar 
spent by the federal government for. its 
own account and for that of its allies is 
being expended within our own_ borders. 
This means that while the war represents 
a frightful waste, the outlays that must 
be made, in order to make American par- 
ticipation effective, really help American in- 
dustry. This government is not purchasing 
its supplies abroad, it is not exporting gold 
to any great extent and it is not obliged to 
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import its foodstuffs, or to pay tribute to 
other markets. 


BOOKLET ON COST OF WAR 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York has issued a very 
valuable booklet on the cost of war. 
This booklet not only gives the money 
cost bat also the human cost and is one 
of the few good booklets of its kind. 


J. P. MORGAN’S EMPLOYEES SUBSCRIBE 


Every employee of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. has subscribed to the Liberty Loan. 
The firm has fifty-five men- now in 
the service of the army and navy and 
these men, too, have informed the firm 
that they have subscribed. 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE NATIONS 
AT WAR 


Under this title the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York City has pub- 
lished a most interesting sixteen-page 
pamphlet. The nations of the world are 
grouped in accordance with their affilia- 
tions in the present world war. A com- 
parison is instituted as to the relative 
standing of each group in regard to 
area, population, fighting strength, 
wealth and debt, income and interest 
charges, and in war costs to date in 
money and in men. 

A map of the world on Mercator’s 
projection, colored to represent the 
affiliations, is a valuable feature of the 
book. 

The fact is pointed out that in prac- 
tically every respect except that of 
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original “preparedness” the Entente 
Allies hold a superior position to that of 


the Teutonic Allies. The conclusion is 
drawn, therefore, that the war was de- 
liberately forced by Germany to further 
her ambitious designs for word domina- 
tion. 

The book was published by the 
Bankers Trust Company for free dis- 
tribution as a part of its contribution to 
the success of the Liberty Loan. Copies 
may be had on application at either of 
the company’s offices. 


BANK DECLARES LIBERTY LOAN DIVIDEND 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent., and in addition, 
an extra dividend of one per cent. pay- 
able in Liberty Loan bonds, was de- 
clared on the capital stock. 


REPORTS SOUTH 


The National City Bank of New York 
has recently issued a compilation show- 
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ing that trade with South America is 
three times as great as the year before 
the war. 


The total exports to that continent in 
the eight months ended with August ag- 
gregated $188,000,000, against $65,000,000 
in the corresponding months of 1914, and 
the imports were $433,000,000, against $157,- 
000,000 in the same months of 1914. Thus 
the total trade was $620,000,000, against 
$222,000,000. Merchandise from the United 
States formed about thirty per cent. of the 
imports of all South America in 1916, while 
in 1913 we supplied but fifteen per cent. of 
the total imports of that continent. Manu- 
factures form over ninety per cent. of our 
exports to South America, and in practical- 
ly all of these the increase is strongly 
inarked. 


WILL JOIN FEDERAL RESERVE 


The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, the Brooklyn Trust 
Company and the Scandinavian Trust 
Company, all of New York, have made 
application for membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 
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WILLIAM’ H. KNIFFEN, VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND MANAGER, BANK OF ROCKVILLE 
CENTRE 


William H. Kniffin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Ja- 
maica, Long Island, has tendered his 
resignation to become the vice-president 
and manager of the Bank of Rockville 
Centre, N. Y. Mr. Kniffin begar his 
banking career as a clerk in the Ron- 
dout Savings Bank at Kingston, N. Y., 
and was later cashier of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, and treasurer 
of the Onondaga County Savings Bank 
of Syracuse. He was at one time secre- 
tary of the Savings Bank section of the 
American Bankers Association, and is 
the author of several well-known books 
on banking, and is at present editor of 
the law department of Tue Bankers 
Magazine, and lecturer on banking 
practice in New York University. 

Warren B. Ashmead has been elected 
to fill Mr. Kniffin’s place. Richard Van 
Siclen, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Jamaica, has been appointed 
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first vice-president and William Peter- 
son, assistant cashier, has been elected 
cashier to succeed Mr. Van Siclen. 


THE COLONIAL BANK 


At the 159th half-yearly general 
meeting of the directors of the Colonial 
Bank, held at the bank house, Bishops- 
gate, London, the usual statement of 
accounts was submitted, showing total 
assets of £6,748,525, with deposits and 
current accounts of £4,169,986. The 
profit and loss account showed gross 
profits after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts of £103,554, and a bal- 
ance was brought forward after pay- 
men of expenses, of £49,832. 

Announcement was made of the 
opening of offices at Lucea, Jamaica; 
Speightstown, Barbadoes ; Scarborough, 
Tobago, and one will shortly be opened 
at Savanna La Mar, Jamaica. In West 
Africa branches have been opened at 
Kano, Port Harcourt and Jos 
(Nigeria), Seccondee (Gold Coast), 
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and Freetown (Sierra Leone). Messrs. 
Gilbert W. Fox of Messrs. Edward 
Grey & Co. and director of Lever Bros., 
Ltd., Liverpool, and Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen, deputy chairman of the British 
American Tobacco Co., have been ap- 
pointed directors. 


A. B. A. APPOINTS COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


The American Bankers Association 
has a committee of five appointed by 
President Hinsch to study the problem 
of clearings and collections. 


The members of the committee are: Thos. 
B. McAdams, chairman, vice-president 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Fred Collins, cashier Milan Banking 
Company, Milan, Tennessee; M. J. Dowling, 
president Olivia State Bank, Olivia, Minne- 
sota; George G. Moore, cashier New Eng- 
land National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri; 
W. D. Vincent, vice-president Old National 

Bank, Spokane, Washington. 


BANK OF BUFFALO 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of Buffalo, held on 
Tuesday, November 13, Mr. Ralph 
Croy was elected director and vice- 
president, Mr. August J. Duerr was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier, and Mr. T. B. 
F. Olsen manager of the bond depart- 
ment. 

Both Mr. Croy and Mr. Duerr have 
been with the bank for a number of 
years. Mr. Olsen was formerly asso- 
ciated with Rhoades & Co., investment 
brokers, of New York. 

The official staff of the Bank of Buf- 


falo is now as follows: 





Elliott C. McDougal, president; Robert 
K. Root, vice-president; Ralph Croy, vice- 
president; T. B. F. Olsen, manager bond 
department; John L. Daniels, cashier; Louis 
C. Olden, Charles D. Appleby and August 
J. Duerr, assistant cashiers. 


The Bank of Buffalo now occupies its 
new building, and the prosperity which 
the institution has attained is evidenced 
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by the fact that the total resources have 
increased to over $28,000,000. 


SPEAKS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH 
IN BUFFALO 


Elliott C. McDougal of the Bank of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., recently spoke 
in favor of a branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank being located in Buffalo. 
Mr. McDougal said: 


The reserve banks have authority to 
open branches, but the New York institution 
has not seen fit to do so yet. Clearly a 
branch should be established in Buffalo to 
take care of the enormous business of the 
western half of the New York reserve dis- 
trict. 

Buffalo has many banks which would be 
very important banks if they were in New 
York city itself; there are not many mure 
important in the Greater City. I believe 
we can secure the branch bank here by in- 
sistently demanding it. 

With the branch bank in Buffalo the lo- 
eal banks could send across the street and 
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Northwest 
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We are prepared to meet your most exacting 
requirements and cordially invite you to write to us 


get the.supply they need of Federal Re- 
serve currency. At present we have to 
order it from New York and then wait a 
couple of days for it. 

The Buffalo banks at present have to 
mail or otherwise send their deposits to the 
bank in New York. With a branch here 
the bankers could send their deposits by 
messenger. A day would be saved each way 
on transmission. 


MAKING A BUSINESS OF WAR 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia has a good editorial on 
making war a business in its November 
house organ. The article outlines the 
situation which is before the country to- 
day, and then says: 


Facing calmly and without fear this seri- 
ous situation, it becomes the business of 
every business man to make, as his primary 
occupation, every hour of every day, the 
winning of this great world war. This is 
no time for planning campaigns along ordi- 
nary lines to win ordinary, or extraordinary, 
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profits, to win a temporary or a permanent 
advantage over a trade rival. It is a time 
when every man with a stake in the country 
should remember Andrew Carnegie’s advice: 
“Put all your eggs in one basket and then 
watch the basket.” Under stress of circum- 
stances we have been forced to put all our 
eggs into one basket. All our prospects 
of future success in every line of activity, 
in every profession or occupation, are at 
stake in this war for the right to live and 
labor under conditions foreshadowed by our 
Declaration of Independence and safe- 
guarded by our Constitution. 

It is a time for a truce of God in local 
or national commercial antagonisms, for a 
forgetting of old feuds, a discarding of all 
oid _antagonisms—a time for a truce of 
God throughout the length and breadth of 
this land in all economic or social warfare, 
for the hope of the world is between the 
fighting lines, and only a united, aggres- 
sive and patriotically inspired America can 
win quickly that victory which shall insure 
peace and prosperity to coming generations. 


COMMENTS ON SECURITY SITUATION 


The November 15 business and finan- 
cial letter of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia in commenting on the 
security situation says: 


Continued liquidation in the securities 
markets has depressed the average price of 
various high-grade stocks to the lowest level 
touched since 1900. The decline in bond 
prices also has been quite as important. 
There have been various theories put forth 
to account for the heavy selling which, in 
the last analysis, represents the inevitable 
readjustment of security values to a basis 
more in conformity with the income return 
of the higher grade government bonds. It 
is recognized also that, inasmuch as this 
government has entered upon a long period 
of war financing with the probable an- 
nouncement of fresh loans every few months, 
there must be constant ‘shifting of other 
security holdings in the hands of investors 
who desire to subscribe for the successive 
liberty loans. Since the European war be- 
gan in 19147 there have been only two issues, 
aggregating $25,000,000 of new railroad 
stocks. 


BANK REPORTS GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The November digest of trade condi- 
tions issued by the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia, reports the gen- 
eral business situation as follows: 

The general slowing up and steadying of 
business transactions was evidenced during 
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September in a smaller number of new in- 
corporations, a decrease in corporate 
financing, contracting building operations, 
a lessening in pig iron production, a de- 
cline in the unfilled tonnage of the steel 
corporation, a much smaller copper pro- 
duction, smaller anthracite shipments, 
smaller coke shipments, an increase in stocks 
of crude petroleum, and numerous other 
prime factors. That these declines do not 
indicate unfavorable business contraction is 
proved by increased bank clearings, de- 
creased business failures, heavier foreign 
trade, larger stock and bond sales, increas- 
ing railway equipment orders, larger rail- 
road gross earnings, a more serious short- 
age of freight cars, a heavier production 
of petroleum, and an increasing movement 
of grain. 


CASHIER OF PHILADELPHIA NA- 


TIONAL BANK 


NEW 


O. Howard Wolfe, heretofore assist- 
ant cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, has been elected cashier of that 
institution, to succeed Horace Fortes- 
cue, who has been acting both as vice- 
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Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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president and cashier, but who will here- 
after be vice-president only. 

Mr. Wolfe is well known in banking 
circles. He became associated with the 
Philadelphia National in 1899, but left 
the bank to become secretary of the 
Clearing-House Section of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association. in this ca- 
pacity he developed great energy and 
became an authority on clearing-house 
matters. He resigned this position to 
return to the Philadelphia National 
Bank as assistant cashier. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK DIVIDENDS 


The Girard National declared a semi- 
annual dividend of eight per cent., 
Franklin National ten per cent. for the 
same period and the Market Street Na- 
tional four per cent. The Third Na- 
tional declared six per cent. for the half 
year. 

The Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia has increased its dividend from 
seven per cent. to eight per cent. semi- 
annually, placing the stock on a sixteen 
per cent. basis. 


ADDRESSES PHILADELPHIA A. I. B. 


Charles P. Blinn, Jr., addressed the 
November meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter American Institute of Banking 
on the subject of war financing by bel- 
ligerent nations. 


CONDITIONS IN PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


The fact that trade in the Pittsburgh 
district is slackening is brought out by 
the Peoples National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh in its November business and 
financial review. The bank reports: 


The volume of current commercial busi- 
ness is somewhat below the maximum of the 
year, and it will not be surprising if the 
contraction extends to retail lines. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled for the bank from 
sources which are believed to be _ trust- 
worthy, the pig iron output of the district 
is below seventy per cent. of capacity, 
against ninety-seven per cent. at this time 
last year; total steel production is below 
ninety per cent., against ninety-six; coal 
production seventy-five, against sixty-three 
a year ago, and coke seventy-one, against 
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eighty-five. Railroad equipment building 
is about seventy-five per cent., against nine- 
ty-five in October, 1916. Building opera- 
tions are below thirty per cent., which com- 
pares with about sixty per cent. a year ago. 
It is estimated that labor payrolls are 
seventy-five per cent. of normal, against 
eighty-eight per cent. a year ago. Despite 
higher costs of merchandise, it is estimated 
that the volume of retail mercantile trade 
is seven per cent. below the average for 
the first half of the year, and probably 
ten per cent. under the maximum of the 
year to date. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT EXPLAINS WAR 


SAVINGS PLAN 


The Treasury Department of the 
government has sent out a circular sum- 
marizing the war savings plan. In short 
it is as follows: 


The plan puts it easily in reach of every 
American citizen to save money and at the 
same time aid the government by supplying 
it with the sinews of war. 

Stamps, which are the government’s cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, are to be sold in 
two denominations—thrift stamps, which 
cost 25 cents each, and war-savings stamps, 


which cost from $4.12 to $4.23 each accord- 
ing to the month in which they are pur- 
chased. 

With the first thrift stamp the purchaser 
is given a thrift-card with spaces for six- 
teen stamps. When sixteen thrift stamps 
have been purchased and affixed the thrift 
card can be exchanged for a war-saving 
stamp by paying the difference between the 
$4 the thrift stamps represent and the cur- 
rent value of a war-savings stamp, which 
in December, 1917, and January, 1918, will 
be $4.12, and thereafter 1 cent for each 
succeeding month during the year 1918. 

With the first war-savings stamps ob- 
tained by purchase or exchange the owner 
is given a war-savings certificate contain- 
ing spaces for twenty war-savings stamps. 
If the twenty spaces are filled during De- 
cember, 1917, or January, 1918, the cost to 
the purchaser will be $4.12 for each stamp, 
or $82.40 for the full certificate, and on the 
Ist day of January, 1923, the government 
will redeem the certificate at $100, giving 
the holder a net profit of $17.60 for the use 
of his money. 

Although these investments do not ma- 
ture until January 1, 1923, provision is 
made whereby upon ten days’ written notice 
after January 1, 1918, such certificates will 
be redeemed by postmasters at their cost 
to the puchasers plus 1 cent a month on 
each war-savings stamp on the certificate. 
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The thrift stamps do not bear interest, 
but the war-savings stamps bear four per 
cent., compounded quarterly. The certifi- 
cates will be dated January 2, 1918, and 
mature January 1, 1923. 

Under the plan an amount as small as 
25 cents can be invested in a government 
security, and as soon as $4 has been thus 
invested an interest-bearing certificate of 
the United States Government can be se- 
cured, 

The stamps and certificates can be ob- 
tained from post offices, banks, or trust 
companies, at most railroad stations, stores, 
factories, and many other public places. 

Having the entire wealth of the United 
States back of them, and being redeemable 
as above stated, there is no danger of any 
depreciation in value of the certificates. 


RAILROADS’ TASK DURING WINTER 


The November 16 number of the 
‘Railroads’ War Board,” which is the 
publication of the American Railway 
Association, contains a fine article by 
Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the 
“Railroads’ War Board,” on the task 
which the railroads of the United States 
now face. Mr. Harrison says: 
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During the coming winter, the railroads of 
the United States will face the greatest 
transportation problem in their history. 

The war has created demands that have 
increased the railroads’ burden virtually 
overnight by millions of tons of freight. 

Some conception of what this increase 
means may be gleaned from the fact that 
the additional service which is being de- 
manded of the railroads this year, is equiva- 
lent to carrying 120 billion tons of freight 
one mile. This increase alone is more than 
the combined freight traffic for one year of 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia and 
Germany. 

Moreover, the railroads will have to han- 
dle it with facilities that, frankly speaking, 
are inadequate. Cars, locomotives, termi- 
nals and all the other equipment and track 
space that is needed to handle the increased 
freight traffic that a war almost simulta- 
neously produces, cannot be built over- 
night. 

To make the situation more difficult, prac- 
tically all the steel which can be spared for 
the construction of locomotives and cars has 
been appropriated for use abroad either )" 
the United States or by our allies. As a 
result, the railroads of the United States 
must face their task with practically no. in- 
crease in equipment. 
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St. Louis and the pe 


The Mississippi'Valley Trust Com- 
pany has grown because St. Louis 
grew. It has developed because the 
great Southwest developed. It has 
prospered because its customers 
prospered. 
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Its seven complete departments— 


Financial, Trust, Bond, Real Estate, 
Safe Deposit, Savings and Farm Loan 
—are at your service. 


Correspondence Invited 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 








J. D. BRENNAN BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT and from Newport News, soft coal is paying 
$3.50 to $4 per net ton instead of the nor- 

James D. Brennan has been elected a_ mal of 70 to 90 cents to New England. It 
vice-president of the First National is quite evident that the situation, so far 
Bank of Boston. The bank has also *° bituminous is concerned, is very critical. 
appointed two new assistant cashiers, 
W. F. Benkiser and A. M. Horne. ee a 


The name of the First National Bank 

BOSTON BANK ON LOCAL COAL CONDI- of Boston is now becoming familiar to 
TIONS the people of Buenos Aires, where a 

Referring to the acute coal situation branch hes been opened under the di- 
in the Boston district, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston in its last busi- 


ness and financial letter states: 

New England normally carries two- 
thirds of its soft coal by water and one- 
third by rail. On account of the war, many 
of the coal-carrying barges have gone off the 
coast, and these cannot be replaced. The 
railroads cannot assume any added burdens 
and, in fact, their carrying capacity will 
undoubtedly be diminished twenty-five per 
cent. by winter storms and cold weather, 
which will also affect water transportation. 
New England’s coal problem is, therefore, 
quite as much one of transportation as of 
securing the coal. Barge transportation 
from New York to Boston has increased 
from 50 cents a ton to as high as $3 a ton, Buenos Aires Branch, First National Bank of Boston 
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FREE 
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ing Institutions. 


Write us for particu- 


Be First in Your 
City. to Use This 
Bank. 


Stronghart 
Company — 
1510S. Wabash Ave. 
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rection of Vice-president F. A. Good- 
hue. As shown in the accompanying 
picture, the bank occupies a prominent 
corner building, which is close to the 
financial centre of the Argentinian 
metropolis. 


ESSEX TRUST CO., LYNN, MASS. 


Arthur W. Ingalls has been appointed 
assistant to President Micajah P. 
Clough of the Essex Trust Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 


CHICAGO BANKER ON WAR FINANCE 


E. D. Hulbert, president of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company of 
Chicago, recently delivered an address 
on the question of war finance. Mr. 
Hulbert said: 

It is an unfortunate fact that the people 


of this country as a whole are not bond 
buyers as they are in Europe. One reason 
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for this is the fact that farmers of this 
country have never been investors in bonds, 
while in Europe before the war almost every 
farmer owned a government bond. This is 
a great weakness in our present situation. 

Our tax bill was so drawn as to bear very 
lightly on the farmer, so that a very large 
proportion of our population and wealth is 
comparatively free from war taxes. Farm- 
ers, however, are now subscribing liberally 
for bonds. In Cornell Township, Wisconsin, 
a farming community, every registered voter 
has subscribed. 


ADDITION TO STAFF OF UNION NATIONAL 
BANK 


Hugh Wood and J. F. Fowler have 
been added to the staff of officers of 
the Union National Bank of Houston, 
Texas. At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors they were appointed 
assistant cashiers. A. L. Bowers is a 
newly elected director. 


J. B. FORGAN ON Y. M. C. A. FUND 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank of Chicago 
and chairman of the ways and means 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. War 
Fund, which is in charge of the local 
campaign to raise $3,000,000, has is- 
sued the following statement: 

When the people of Chicago and the na- 
tion come to understand the significance of 
this campaign I feel that they will sub- 
scribe generously and_ enthusiastically. 
When they come to understand that the 
Y. M. C. A. is actually the big brother di- 
vision of the United States Army, and is 
doing work that is essential to American 
glory and victory, they will loosen their 
purses from ocean to ocean. We ask $3,000,- 
000 from Chicago, which is a small sum, all 
things considered. 


H. E. BYRAM BECOMES DIRECTOR 


H. E. Bryam, president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 
has been elected a director of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago. 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK JOINS 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The board of directors of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, at 
a meeting, November 14th, voted unani- 
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mously to authorize the bank’s officers 
to apply for membership in the Federal 
Reserve banking system. 

In commenting on this action, Albert 
W. Harris, president of the bank, said: 


“It was the unanimous opinion of our 
board of directors that this institution 
should do all in its power to help the 
Government finance the war. The offi- 
cers of the Federal Reserve Bank have 
stated that they wished all the larger 
state banks to join the system in order 
to make the system strong enough to 
withstand any emergency and we have 
taken the above action purely on this 
account, because as we are not a com- 
mercial bank we cannot take very much 
advantage of the privileges of redis- 
counting commercial paper. 

“We agree with the officers of the 
Federal Reserve System in believing 
that if a majority of the larger State 
Banks will join the system, it will place 
it in such a strong position that it will 
be able to successfully handle any 
financing which the country will be 
called upon to do. 

“After the war is over, some of the 
state banks may decide to withdraw 
from the system in case they find it in- 
compatible with the best interests of 
their business. However, while this 
bank is ‘enlisting for the war’ and hopes 
that a great many of the banks will do 
the same, we may find that we can af- 
ford to continue our membership after 
the war is over.” 


CRITICIZES THE AMERICAN FARMER 


E. D. Hulbert, president of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company of 
Chicago, recently attacked the Amer- 
ican farmers. Mr. Hulbert said: 


The one weak spot in our existing situa- 
tion is in the attitude of farmers. Thev 
will neither buy liberty bonds, pay taxes, 
sell their produce nor fight. I have aske 
many out-of-town bankers who have called 
here about farmers paying taxes, and I have 
learned of but one instance in which a farm- 
er has paid an income tax. They have 
profited throughout the entire period of the 
war, but are unwilling to help the govern- 
ment in any of the four ways mentioned. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has esti- 
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The 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 
every banking point through- 
out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 
OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
@. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $20,000,000 
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HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 
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In These War Tmes | 


Bankers, generally, are 
keenly alive to the urgency 
for intensive, stimuiating 
eftort, so that every dollar 
in the country shall ‘‘ do 
it’s bit.” 


WE CAN INCREASE 
YOUR DEPOSITS 


Bring out the inactive 
money—develop the 
dormant accounts. 


Or No Pay 


Resu ts - 


The Bankers 
Service Corporation 
258 Broadway, New York City 











mated the gross income of the United States 
to be about $40,000,000,000. Of this he esti- 
mates farm produce and animals to bring a 
gross return of about $17,000,000,000. The 
farmers according to this estimate are get- 
ting forty-two and one-half per cent. of the, 
country’s income and giving nothing out of 
it. It is left for the government to raise 
taxes and sell the bonds to the remaining 
fifty-seven and one-half per cent. while the 
class which as a whole has profited most 
escapes any burden. 

The farmer has been pampered by poli- 
ticians until he seems to feel he is in a 
preferred class, and, as I said, he doesn’t 
want to buy liberty bonds, he doesn’t want 
to fight, and he avoids his income tax. It 
is about time the farmer should appreciate 
the position in the country and help do his 
part in a war as much for his benefit as for 
those who are putting up the money and do- 
ing the fighting for him. 


CHICAGO BANK DISCUSSES FREIGHT RATES 


The National City Bank of Chicago, 
in its November financia] and business 
letter, discusses the freight rate situa- 
tion. The letter says: 

There is strong probability that the rail- 
roads will be permitted to increase freight 


rates. At any rate, the present application 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


has the force of very interesting figures cov- 
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ering net revenues in August. These showed 
a falling off in net revenues as compared 
with August, 1916, of $8,000,000. The ex- 
tent of this decline is emphasized by the 
fact that in this period there was an actual 
increase in gross income of $38,000,000. The 
gross revenues of all roads during August 
showed an increase for the year of about 
thirteen per cent., while the increase in op- 
erating expenses was more than twenty per 
cent. It is significant that the western 
roads showed an increase in gross revenues 
during August of less than $11,000,000, the 
total net operating income, after deduction 
for tax, standing at $44,626,107, a com- 
pared with $48,996,675 in August, 1916. In- 
asmuch as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, when a few months ago denying the 
application for the fifteen per cent. increase 
promised to review the situation again 
should conditions justify such action it seems 
that the necessary relief should be granted. 
The roads are rendering the government 
the most efficient service, and because of 
the immense volume of business now offer- 
ing, it is essential that the carriers should 
no longer be expected to furnish transpor- 
tation at the rates fixed many months ago, 
when supplies could be purchased for twen- 
ty-five to one hundred per cent. less than 
the quotations prevailing to-day. Current 
wages and salaries are fully twenty per cent. 
over those prevailing two years ago. The 
trainmen and conductors will make new 
demands for increased wages from Decem- 
ber 1 next and it is evident that the roads 
will be otherwise subject to demands for 
increased pay. 


CHICAGO BANK ON PRICE PSYCHOLOGY 


The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago, in its November business 
and financial letter, speaks regarding 
price psychology as follows: 
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VGA, 
Christmas 


1917 


This Christmas has unus- 
ual significance. We have 
entered a great war to 
uphold the brotherhood of 
man; to bring about a 
righteous peace. Through- 
out the New Year may we, 
individually and as a Na- 
tion, give the broadest of 
service to others. 


Collins Publicity Service 
Philadelphia 


Penna. 














The world is becoming accustomed to hav- 
ing time-honored economic principles set at 
naught by the exigencies of war. The gen- 
eral opposition to governmental price-fixing 
and the apprehension that such regulated 
prices would prove a burden are but the 
natural consequences of the long period of 
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A NEW CONCRETE FoR BANK VAULTS 


PRACTICALLY 


FIRE, WATER AND BURGLAR PROOF 


VauLts INSTALLED anp UNDER CONTRACT 


Federal Reserve Bank - . - - New York City 
Guaranty Trust Company - - - as 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company - - 


Sixty Liberty Street Corporation - - "= 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company Providence, R. I. 
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HYDROLITHIC WATERPROOFING CO., Inc. 
1328 Broadway New York Ciry 











A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
one or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 


Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 
One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 
Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 
Fifty-second Catalogue and _ Illustrated 
ESTABLISHED 1865 Booklet will be mailed upon application. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 
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rapidly rising prices, and perhaps can be 
accounted for on psychological rather than 
material grounds. Compared with pre-war 
times, profits have been abnormally large. 
understress of an insistent and insatiable 
demand from Europe for goods of every 
description, prices became of secondary con- 
sideration. Looking backward, in the case 
of but few commodities have statistics been 
conclusive in explaining the enhancement 
of prices. Commodity prices in the main 
seem to have reflected a state of mind on 
the part of the great majority of producers, 
rather than such considerations as costs or 
reasonable profits. The psychology of prices 
is best exemplified in the stock market. Just 
as an important advance in a leading stock 
produces a sympathetic rise in the rest 
of the market, so the rapidly advancing 
prices of copper, steel, spelter, wheat, cot- 
ton and other materials needed by Europe 
exerted a strengthening influence on the 
whole price structure. The country had 
become accustomed to the idea that high 
prices must continue; therefore, it was not 
unnatural that, apart from patriotic con- 
siderations, any efforts to reduce prospec- 
tive profits should be viewed with conscious 
or unconscious resentment. 


BECOMES PRESIDENT CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Richard S. Hawkes, vice-president 
of the Third National Bank of. St. 
Louis, recently was elected president of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
Acting in this capacity he will succeed 
J. L. Davis, who has been appointed 
managing director of the alien property 
bureau at Washington. Mr. Hawkes 
is a well-known man in banking circles 
and for the past five consecutive terms 
has been vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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prepared by 
EDWIN BIRD WILSON, Inc. 
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ARKANSAS REPRESENTATIVE FOR MISSIS- 


SIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO, 


The appointment of Mr. Guy C. 
Philips as Arkansas representative for 
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MODERN BANK BUILDING RECENTLY 
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the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis has been announced. 

This is the first state representative 
appointed by the Trust Company and 
signalizes an intensive cultivation which 
it intends to make of the Arkansas 
banking field. 

Mr. Philips is a native Arkansan and 
all his business life has been spent in 
Arkansas banking circles. 








The Liberty to serve Bankers, 
Tower Lawyers and Bus- 
iness Firms in the 
Book Shop Wall Street dis- 
trict, has been opened on the 
ground floor of 55 Liberty Street. 
This is a real book shop. People 
who know about books will serve 
you. You are invited to visit us. 
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Doubleday, Page & Company GUY C. PHILIPS 
Arkansas Representative Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Established Over Half Century 


Furs for Christmas 


Useful Gifts of Practical Utility are always Appreciated 


Our assortment includes everything 
fashionable for the Holidays in 


Coats, Capes, Evening Wraps, 
Scarfs and Muffs 





IN OUR MEN’S DEPARTMENT 


We have a great variety in 


Men’s Fur and Fur-Lined Coats 


Cloth Coats, silk lined, with Fur Collars 
Caps, Gloves — ~ Rugs and Robes 
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C. H. CHASE 
Asst. Cashier Mechanics American National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


He has been connected successively 
with the Bank of Springdale, Spring- 
dale, Ark.; the First National Bank of 
Fort Smith, the Arkansas National 
Bank at Fayetteville, where he was as- 
sistant cashier, and the Citizens Bank 





Accurate News of Pacitic Northwest 


Have You Business or Investment Interests 
in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Alaska or téritish Columbia ? 

The authoritative commercial and 

publication of this section is BUSINESS 

CHRONICLE OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 

WEST issued every Saturday Morning. It 

tells what you need to know of banking, invest- 

ments, lumber, fish, apples, agricultural pro- 
ducts, mining, foreign trade, railway and ma- 
rine transpertation, commercial and business 
affairs generally, and anslyzes current progress 
and development. You may rely upon what 
you see in ite columns. 
Send for free sample copy. 


like it anywhere. 
BUSINESS CHRONICLE 


EDWIN SELVIN, Editor 
Alaska Building SEATTLE. U.S. A. 
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RICHARD L. KING 


Asst. Cashier Mechanics American National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


of Fayetteville, where he held the post 
of cashier. 

When Arkansas’ first banking law 
went into effect in January, 1914, Mr. 
Philips was appointed one of the three 
bank examiners, whose offices were cre- 
ated under it, and is resigning this po- 
sition with the State Banking Depart- 
ment to take care of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company’s Arkansas busi- 
ness. 

His home is at Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas, but practically all of his time will 
be spent in visits to bankers, which will 
cover the entire state. 


NEW MECHANICS-AMERICAN OFFICIALS 


The Mechanics-American National 
Bank of St. Louis announces the elec- 
tion of C. H. Chase and Richard L. 
King as assistant cashiers. Mr. Chase 
for many years was manager of the 
transit department of this bank and his 























ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








W. B. COWEN 


Vice-President National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


knowledge of handling the accounts of 
bank correspondents will be of value 
in the desire of the bank to give the 
best possible service. 

Mr. King has been connected with 
the American Exchange Bank and with 
the Mechanics-American National Bank 
for the last twenty years, and has held 
various positions, from that of messen- 
ger to teller. 


LONG BANKING SERVICE 


W. B. Cowen, senior vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, is now in the fortieth year 
of his service with that institution. He 
began his career as a messenger and 
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THE banker will find this 

book of great useful- 
ness in getting up a prac- 
tical thrift campaign for 
girls and boys. 


Price 81.15 postpaid 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
253 Broadway - New York 



































Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 














has advanced to his present position 
through the various official stations. His 
advancement has been due to a pleasing 
disposition and to a thorough knowl- 
edge of his duties. He has been vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 


merce since 1908. 





F. H. STALEY 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


F. H. STALEY HONORED 


F. H. Staley, who is associated with 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 


Louis, and who has shown remarkable 
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energy and capacity in his position, was 
recently elected treasurer of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis—a deserved 
recognition of the intelligent and effec- 
tive work he has done in promoting 
sound financial advertising and gener- 
ally advancing the interests of his in- 
stitution. 


DETROIT BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE 


The Central Savings Bank of De- 
troit has made application to become a 
member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Other Detroit banks which have 
recently made application for member- 
ship are: 


The Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank, the Peninsular State Bank, the Dime 
Savings Bank and the Highland Park State 
Bank of Highland Park. The Peoples 
State Bank is already a member of the 
federal system. 

The last published statement of the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank shows total resources of 
$11.907,931.76 on September 11 last, with 
savings deposits aggregating $8,347,273.73 
and commercial deposits of $2,746,020.07. 
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I ANKS ORGANIZED, FINANCED, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD, everywhere; 
ample funds always on hand for good new, or 
old dividend paying bank stocks, carrying 
official positions. Highest class, confidential 
selling and buying service rendered banks, 
bankers and investors. _ JOHN: P. JONES, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il). 
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FRONT IS “THE 


ENTIRELY OF ARISTOCRAT 
INDIANA OF BUILDING 
LIMESTCNE MATERIALS” 


First National Bank, Gary, Ind. 


OUNDNESS, substance, dignity as well as beauty 
must be the qualities expressed by the modern bank 
building. Flashy, impermanent looking, building, mate- 
rials, however attractive, can no more be countenanced 
than ugly materials. Yet cost must be considered. 


So a front of Indiana Limestone, “The Aristocrat of 
Building, Materials,” has come to be a standard for banks. 


Indiana Limestone is shipped to every State in the 
Union and beautifies hundreds of bank buildings, Zreat 
and small, because, though a natural stone, it may be 
had near the price of substitutes—often below. 


A book dealing, from the banker’s point of view, with 
Indiana Limestone bank buildings exclusively, will be 
mailed on request. Also a sample of Indiana Limestone 
if you say so. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASS'N. 
Box 523, Bedford, Indiana 
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The Bankers Magazine Classified List of 
Amcrican Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies 














ALABAMA 





W. R. RISON BANKING CO. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Undivided Profits. . 


A. L. Bison, Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 


Collections will receive prompt 
attention and be remitted for on 
day of payment. Established 1866. 





ARIZONA 








BANK OF ARIZONA 
(Incorporated 1877) 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits...... 185,000 


Ed. W. Wells, Pres. 
M. B. Hazeltine, Vice-Pres. 
C. A. Peter, Cash. 
F. A. Hathaway, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in Arizona. All sorts 
of collections at fair prices, with 
quick returns. Deposits one million 
dollars. We serve others—we want 
to serve YOU. 








GEORGIA 


GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Undivided Profits.. 490,000 


Jacob Phinizy, Pres. 
Wm. A, Latimer, Vice-Pres. 
Rufus H. Brown, Cash. 


Capital paid up. Careful atten- 
tion to all business entrusted to us. 
Special care given to investments 
Correspondence invited. 





NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


ee $150,000 
Surplus and Profits 165,000 


E. H. Mason, Pres. 
Albert Fendig, Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Sheldon, Cash. 
J. H. Parker, Asst. Cash. 


Special attention given collec- 
tions which are actually presented 
and remitted for on day of payment. 
Write us for terms on accumulated 
balances. 








HAWAII 





ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The oldest National Bank ip the 
Cotton States 


IG co scensiined $1,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,400,000 
Deposits. ......... 14,000,000 


E. Currier, Chairman of Board 
Robt. F. Maddox, Pres. 
F. E. Block, Vice-Pres. 
Jas. S. Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. R. Donovan, Vice-Pres. 
T. J. Peeples, Vice-Pres. 
&. Kennedy, Cashier 
J.D. Leitner, Asst. Casb. 
D. B. DeSaussure, Asst. Cash. 
R. B. Cunningham, Asst. Cash, 
J. ¥F. Alexander, Asst. Cash. 








THE BANK OF HAWAII, LTD. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIL 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Bankoh.”’ 


Capital, Surplus 

and Undivided 
ee $1,503,000 
Total Resources. 10,800,000 


Cc. H. Cooke, Pres. 
A. Lewis, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
F. B. Damon. Cash. 


Encashment of Letters of Credit. 
Through close connections on 
each Island, collections promptly 
executed. 








BISHOP & CO. 
Established 1858. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Snomad.” 





Capital & Surplus. ...$1,056,395.78 
Re 10,181,875.33 


S. M. Damon, 
A. W. T. Bottomley, Partners 
J. L. Cockburn, 


Collections anywhere in the Is- 
lands promptly made and remitted 
for at most favorable rates. 





ILLINOIS 





ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK 


CAIRO, ILL. 


CIE cisscssccscsed $100,000 
Bs wccnsscsnecs 100,000 


E. A. Buder, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres 
J. H. Galligan, Cash. 
Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. 


Send us your Cairo items. 
action guaranteed. 


Satis. 








LOUISIANA 





OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK 
OPELOUBAS, LA. 
GI conicccccsvcnnd 


Surplus... 
Undivided Profite... 26,000 





E. B. Dubuisson, Pres. 
J. B. Sandoz, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. F. Boagni, 2nd Vice-Pree. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cash. 
P. D. Pavy, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 6920. Began busi 
ness October 1, 1903. Collections 
solicited. 
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MARYLAND 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Undivided Profits. 55,000 


Henry Shriver, Pres. 
J. L. Griffith, Vice-Pres. & Cash. 


Transacts a general banking busi- 
ness. Prompt attention given to 
collections and correspondence. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





PARK TRUST COMPANY 


Park Building, 511 Main Street 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


George M. Wright, President 
J. Lewis Elisworth, Vice-Pres. 
Ralph H. Mann, Vice-Pres. 
and Treas. 








MISSOURI 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 





3,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,107,461.75 
(Statement Sept. 11, 1917) 


ulius S. Walsh, Chairm’n of Board 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 
William G. Lackey, Vice-Pres. 
Frederick Vierling, Vice-Pres. 
and Tr. Officer 
J. Sheppard Smith, Vice-Pree. 
William M. Fitch, Vice-Pres. and 
Farm Loan Officer 
R. F. McNally, Vice-Pres. 
Charles F. Herb, Vice-Pres. 
James E. Brock, Sec. 
Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
Cc. Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
Edwin J. Kropp, Asst. Sec. 
Robert W. Fisher, Asst. Sec. 
Edward A. Haight, Asst. Sec. 


Transacts a general financial 
bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
fiduciary business, Correspondence 
invited. For further particulars 
see page 837. 





NEW JERSEY 





CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK 
(Chartered 1890) 
ENGLEWOOD, NX. J. 





Albert I. Drayton, Pres. 
S. 8S. Campbell Vice-Pres. 
J. B. Lewis, Cash. 


Collections solicited. Remittance 
on day of payment at lowest rates. 
Send us your business. 








NEW YORK 





PEOPLES BANK 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Surplus and Profits. 748,000 
Deposits.......... 13,371,000 


A. D. Bissell, Pres. 
Cc. R. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. Hutchinson, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Newell, Vice-Pres. 
Howard Bissell, Cash. 
C. G. Feil, Asst. Cash. 
A. J. Allard, Asst. Cash. 
G. H. Bangert, Asst. Cash. 


The most careful supervision 
given our collection department 
and especial attention to drafts 
with bills of lading. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Surplus and Profits. .563,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres 
M. W. Wilson, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier 
J. H. Lucas, Asst. Cashier 


Special attention given to city 
collections. Drafts on Charleston 
drawn with exchange remitted 
without charge. 


GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK 


CHARLESTON, B. C. 


a $200,000 
Surplus & Undivided 

Pe btinnrenseninss 248,000 
Deposits over..........3,483,000 


Henry Schachte, Pres. 
J. H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 
Walter Williman, Cash. 
H. J. Bollmann, Asst. Cash 








VIRGINIA 





NATIONAL STATE 
AND CITY BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital. ...... ----- $1,000,000 
Undivided Profits 978,000 


Wm. H. Palmer, Pres. 
Wm. M. Hill, Vice-Pres. 
J. W. Sinton, Vice-Pres. 
Julien H. Hill, Cash. 
R. E. Cunningham, Asst. Cash 
W.S. Ryland, Asst. Cash. 
Collections remitted for on day of 
payment. Correspondence solicited 











RHODE ISLAND 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 


(Pawtucket Branch.) 


PAWTUCKET, RB. I. 





John N. Eaton, Mgr. 
Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 


Collections on this city and vicin- 
ity solicited and promptly remitted 
for at lowest rates. (Succeeded 
First National and Pacific National 
Banks of Pawtucket). 








WISCONSIN 





WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


OF MILWAUKEE. 


CRRIN. ccnsccccesd $2,000,000 
Surplus ........... 1,000,000 


L. J. Petit, Pres. 
Herman F. Wolf, Vice-Pres. 
Walter Kasten, Vice-Pres. 
J. M. Hays, Cashier 
Franz Siemens, Asst. Cash. 
Wm. K. Adams, Asst. Cash. 
¥F. K. McPherson, Asst. Cash. 
A. V. D. Clarkson, Asst. Cash. 


Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
banks and individuals solicited. 
Prompt attention to collection . 
Corres ;undence invited, 




















‘IDENTIGRAPHING is the newest and cleanest 
method for easy and positive Identification. 


The IDENTIGRAPH is the only machine for this 
purpose which sells for $25.00. 


THE IDENTIGRAPH CO., INC. 


215 Washington Street New York, N. Y. 




















The House of Taylor 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St., New York 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station. 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping 
or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath 
$2.50 PER DAY 
257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 
$3.00 PER DAY 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50. 
The Restaurant Prices are Most Moderate. 























Books for Bankers 


The Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for Books 
on Banking. A complete catalogue of all books on 
financlal topics will be sent to any address on application 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Compare the cost of 


Pullman accommodations , ates. ft 
and dining car meals and see | i 

what a saving can be made | | il asieeettinns wosigGemersvene om 
by choosing Clyde-Mallory 

service where all meals and 
sleeping accommodations 
aboard ship are included in 
the fare. 
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New York to Jacksonville, Fla., calling at m Wi ,4 

Charleston, S.C., $20 one way, $36 round trip 77 “iw be 
(and up). For all Florida East and West coast % 1 é 

points. Also direct connections at Charleston Md foe. ~ 


for all Carolina Resorts. aa 
New York to Miami, Palm Beach, etc., via 
Key West and marvelous “Over-Sea Railway”. 
Also for Havana. 

Cruises to Porto Rico, Cuba and Santo 
Domingo. Bookings now open. Write us. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 7 
Pier 36, North River New York >. 
BOSTON, 192 Washington Street A» 
PHILADELPHIA, 7o1 Chestnut Street Mie 


NEW YORK, 489 sth Avenue, at 42nd Street 






























Over 11,900 retail 
merchants failed last year 


Bankers are interested in these figures. They lose 
when their borrowers fail. 


Up-to-date National Cash Registers stop lax methods 
in Retail Stores—save time, work and money. 


And they enable a merchant without delay to give his 
Banker a complete, reliable statement of his business. 





Every Banker should investigate the N. C. R. System 
and recommend it to his merchant clients. 


Registers sold on small monthly payments. 5 per cent 
off for cash. 


Write for literature. Address Department 26 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohic 











BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA., U. S. A. 


VAULT ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MODERN ARMOR PLATE VAULTS 


MOB PROOF, FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, WATER PROOF. 
BUILT COMPLETE ON THEIR FOUNDATIONS READY FOR USE. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


OLIVER nt ty seers MASS. 

111 BROADWAY YORK CiTY 
MORRIS BU ILDING, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CANDLER BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA, 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
GUARDIAN BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
PEOPLES GAs BUILDING, CHICAG 0. — 
BOATMEN’S BANK BLDG., ST. LOUIS. 

CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISG 0. CAL. 

















Speed in Bank Bookkeeping 
Means Finishing First 


Getting figures on the ledgers in a hurry with no 
means of checking the work for accuracy until the 
end of the day and duplicating these figures on the 
statements the following day is an unsafe, slow and 
generally inefficient method of bank bookkeeping. 

Elliott-Fisher Bank Bookkeeping Machine completes the 


work—ledger, statements, check and deposit journal and gives 
‘*proof’’ at the end of each run—at one operation. 


With Elliott-Fisher Bank Bookkeeping Machine today’s work is 
finished today—the bookkeepers are ready for tomorrow’s work when 
tomorrow comes. 


Ask our nearest representative to demonstrate the value of the Proof 
Sheet in bank bookkeeping. 


Elliott-Fisher Company, 1221 Cameron Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 


z 
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JULY 1917 


The Financial Advertisers’ 
Convention 


HE annual convention 

of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association was held 
at St. Louis June 3 to 7 in 
conjunction with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, of which it is a 
department. 

Delegates from all parts 
of the country transacted the 
regular business of the as- 
sociation and listened to 
helpfal and stimulating ad- 
dresses on various phases of 
banking and financial pub- 
licity. 

The following officers 
were elected for the coming 
year: 


President, Guy W. Cooke, 
First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. R. Morehouse, 
Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
second vice-president, John 
Ring, Jr., Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis; third vice- 
president, R. Reed Copp, 
National City Bank, New 
York; secretary, N. Baxter 
Jackson, Cumberland Valley 
National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; treasurer, O. Howard 
Wolfe, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

The award of prizes was 
made under three heads—for 
the best campaign, for the 
best exhibit and for the best 
piece of copy. 

The Irving National 
Bank of New York was 
awarded first prize for the 
best advertising campaign 





exhibited at the convention. | 

This particular competi-| 
tion included exhibits from | 
financial institutions in all | 
parts of the country and cov- 
ered operations during the) 
year. 

The second prize went to 
the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and the 
third prize to the Third Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis. 

The first prize for the 
best exhibit was awarded the 
Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Wash. The sec-| 
ond prize went to the 
Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago and the third prize 
to the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The third class prize for 
the best individual piece of | 
copy went to the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, St. 
Louis. The second prize 
was awarded to the Cleve- 
land Trust Company and the 
third to E. J. Lander, 
banker, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Through lack of space it 
is not possible to print all 
of the speeches in full, but 
significant quotations are 
made from each of them: 


EDUCATIONAL DUTY OF THE 
BANKS 


Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president in charge of ad- 
vertising, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 
pointed out in his address 
the duty of financial adver- 
tisers to educate their pub- 


|creasingly apparent. 
inter-relation 
/pendence of each upon the 


‘our common life. 
\learned that Bourbonism in 
‘business has no more place 
‘in a democracy than Bour- 
‘bonism in politics or in so- 


|no 


lic to a clearer conception of 
economic laws and theories. 


|He said in part: 


“We are entering upon a 
new era in the relations be- 
tween the financial institu- 
tion and the public. The 
fact that no man, or institu- 


ition, or interest, liveth to it- 


self alone is becoming in- 
The 
and inter-de- 
other is the obvious fact of 
We have 


ciety, and the ever-spread- 
ing spirit of democracy has 


‘reached into the realms of 


finance and leavened this 
one-time lump of conserva- 
tion even as it is leavening 
the political systems of the 
whole world to-day. 

“The old days of addi- 
tion, division and silence, of 
self-centered ignorance of, 
and sometimes indifference 


ito, the other fellow’s inter- 


ests and point of view, have 
place in the modern 
scheme of business, and 
gradually the consciousness 
has come over us that the 
only achievement really 
worth while is that which is 
won through serving an- 


other. 


“But that spirit of service 
must dominate not only the 
organization within, but, if 
it is to fulfill its real pur- 
pose, must seek to extend its 
influence beyond the hope of 
immediate gain, in the reali- 
zation that that which pro- 
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2 
motes the general good, in 
some measure advances the 
goods of each unit thereof. 
“So it follows that the 
financial institution of the 
day, facing this new order, 
must look out over its field 
of activities with a new 
vision, and see in it possi- 
bilities for service which 
only a few years ago could 
never have been imagined. 
These institutions are learn- 
ing that, as the financial 
leaders of the community, 
their responsibility extends 
even beyond the honest and 
efficient direction of the 
community’s business, and 
carries with it the obligation 
to lead and stimulate the 
thought of the community, 
be it small or large, along 
the lines of sound economics 
and right business practice.” 


VARIOUS TYPES OF INVEST- 
MENT PUBLICITY 
H. B. Mulford, Ames, 


Emerich & Co., Chicago, in 
his address on the merchan- 
dising of investment securi- 
ties distinguished between 
the various types of invest- 
ment publicity as follows: 
“Probably the copy with 
which you are most familiar 
is that offering for sale a 
new issue of securities. This 
appears to you verbose, com- 
plex, with little conclusive 
selling argument, and 
weighed down, in addition, 
by a mass of figures. Prob- 
ably this is the impression 
made also upon many non- 
buyers or small buyers of in- 
vestments. While I believe 
in a great many cases such 
copy is used in the hope that 
it may reach all investors, 
small or large, its actual ef- 
fect is upon only a certain 
limited number of buyers. 
These are bankers and other 
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dealers (where the copy is 
serving both for wholesale 
and retail trade) and the 
larger type of investor, the 
man or institution able to 
buy $50,000 or $100,000 of 


bonds at a time. These 
classes of readers under- 
stand financial technique, 


balance sheets, etc., and this 
type of copy carries exactly 
the kind of argument that 
must reach them before 
they can form any independ- 
ent judgment as to the value 
of the securities offered. 
This type of copy also pos- 
sesses several other subtle 
and little appreciated quali- 
ties of value to the banker. 
If the issue of securities ad- 
vertised runs upwards of 
several million dollars, the 
advertising of such an 
amount implies that the 
banking house offering the 
securities is accustomed to 
large and important transac- 
tions and is, therefore, an 
important investment factor. 
The advertising copy, when 
seen by issuers of securities 
of a similar character to 
those advertised may influ- 
ence such corporation or mu- 
nicipal officials to go to the 
advertising banking house 
the next time they contem- 
plate issuing securities. 
Thus, this copy is really an 
adjunct to the purchasing 
department. 

“In point of volume, prob- 
ably the next most familiar 
type of investment publicity 
is the printed circular de- 
scribing the securities in al- 
most the identical terms of 
the aforementioned advertis- 
ing. The effect of this cir- 
cularizing is about the same 
as that of the newspaper 
copy. In both cases direct 
results in the actual number 


| which 
‘could derive from his mem- 


of sales are so small as to 
appear almost negligible 
when compared with adver- 
tising of, say, a department 
store or an automobile dis- 
tributer. 

“Next in point of expen- 


diture, probably, is the 
magazine and newspaper 


copy of a general confidence 
and__ reputation - building 
character. Much of this 
copy of recent years has 
been excellent, measured 
either by banking house 
standards or by those of 
commercial advertising. 
Moreover, there is a _ ten 
dency for this style of copy 
to increase in common prac- 
tice, for the vital reason that 
the investment business, as I 
have already implied, is built 
almost wholly on confidence. 

“Finally, there is the type 
of both advertising and cir- 
cularizing of an educational 
nature calculated to bring 
the man with a fair amount 
of money from the non-in- 
vestor into the investor class. 
A number of the more im- 
portant banking houses in 
this country have made truly 
wonderful strides in this 
phase of publicity in the past 
few years.” 


RURAL BANKER AND THE 
ASSOCIATION 


THE 


Charles W. Bailey, cashier 
of the First National Bank 
of Clarksville, Tenn., told in 
his address of the value 
the rural banker 


bership in the Financial Ad- 
vertising Association. He 
said: 

“These annual conven- 
tions should accomplish 
much that is helpful to the 
rural banker. To come here 
and meet men from all parts 
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of the country, and discuss 
with them the one topic of 


advertising a bank; to hear | 


splendid addresses, 


these 


and to meet and know per- | 


sonally those who are con- 
fronted with the same prob- 
lems and who are putting 
their best energies into solv- 
ing them, is an opportunity 
to be grasped with eager- 
ness. 

“I have not attended one 
of these conventions before. 
but in coming I did not feel 
that I was a stranger meet- 
ing strangers; though as a 


__ a, 


rude awakening, often a loss 
of business and prestige.” 
THE 


NEW BUSINESS DEPART- 


MENT 


W. R. Morehouse, assist- | 


ant cashier and _ publicity 
manager of the Guaranty 
| Trust and Savings Bank of 


| Los Angeles, in his address 


matter of fact I knew very | 


few of you when I arrived. ares 
I had already known you by | ; 
‘ fully appreciate the work of 


your work and it has been 


more like renewing friend- | é ae : 
‘and in recognition of his 


ships rather than forming 
new ones. 

“Unhesitatingly I say that 
the Financial Advertisers 
Association can be of real 
value to the rural banker in 
suplying an educational and 
broadening influence that 
will better qualify him to 
perform his task of educat- 
ing his community to the real 
usefulness of his institution. 

“Bank advertising is of 
such recent origin that the 
field is as yet largely unde- 
veloped. Rural _ bankers 
need to be awakened to the 
fact that advertising has be- 
come a part of their busi- 
and that a duty de- 
volves on them to inform the 
public which they serve. 
Oftentimes their limited 
field has the effect of pro- 
vineializing them and they 
are satisfied to let well 
enough alone, until some live, 
young competitor 
comes along and _ injects 
progressive methods into the 
community, resulting in a 


ness, 


active, 


| 





on the operation of a new 
business department took 
occasion to point out the ad- 
vantage to be gained in mak- 
ing the head of this depart- 
ment also an officer in the 
bank: 

will 
will 


“IT hope the time 
when all banks 


the new business manager, 


ability will make him an of- | 
ficial of the bank. This will | 
not only confer honor upon a | 
worthy employee, but will 


very materially aid him in| 
his work; for the new busi- | 


ness manager who is also an 
officer of the bank has an 
advantage over his brother 
advertising man upon whom | 
authority has not been con- 
ferred. I claim that the! 
manager who has ability to 
‘put it over’ is no ordinary 
bank clerk. He must be a 
pioneer of banking, blazing 
the way for his bank to fol- 
low—a man of visions, ca- 
pable of building plans and 
then executing them—a man 
who knows the fundamentals 
of banking in general and 
every detail of his own bank 
in particular, who will not 
falter nor blunder, but will 
properly and_ effectively 
make his bank attractive to 
the public. 

“Another thing which has 
helped us with our work is 
the location of the new busi- 
ness department, situated as 


3 


it is on the main floor just 
off the public corridor. From 
experience, I can heartily 
recommend that the new 
business department of a 
bank be placed as near the 
firing line as possible, and 
especially is the location im- 
portant if the bank’s sery- 
ice is made a part of the du- 
ties of the new business man- 
ager. 

“Not only do the direc- 
tors, officers and employees 
of the Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank coéoperate in 
the regular work of the 
bank, but they are frequent 
contributors to its new busi- 
ness department. I venture 
to say that there are few 
new business departments 
that can boast of having a 
\staff of fourteen directors, 
ithirteen officers and 140 em- 
ployees; yet this is exactly 
what I can claim of the 
Guaranty Bank. Naturally 
the question arises as to how 
I have been able to enlist 
the codperation of officers 
and employees. It is my ex- 
jpewte nee that the best way 
[to arouse and maintain this 
interest is to keep the work 
of the department before 
them, inviting their coépera- 
tion frequently. I do not 
mean to convey the impres- 
sion that I believe in having 
one large committee pass 
upon every proposition that 
comes up. In fact, one of 
the greatest drawbacks to 
the operation of a new busi- 
ness department is a large 
committee of officers to pass 
upon everything done in the 
department. Usually little 
is accomplished by these 
large committees. I could 
cite you many cases where 
a large committee has served 





no good purpose. On all 
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large committees there are 
apt to be bankers who are 
slow, ultra - conservative, 
ultra-dignified, and who have 
hobbies and dislikes, making 
it well-nigh impossible to 
get their concerted support 
unless the advertising par- 
allels their hobbies and 
likes.” 


“BLUE-SKY LAWS” 


Naturally the whole ques- 
tion of the so-called “‘Blue- 
sky Laws” of the various 
states is a matter of consid- 


erable interest to the invest- | 


ment advertiser. H. D. 
Robbins of H. D. Robbins 
& Co., New York, in his ad- 
dress on this subject, traced 
the history of the various 
laws and told of the need 
for intelligent 
and uniformity in those al- 
ready enacted. He said in 
part as follows: 

“The Investment Bank- 
ers Association proposed for 
every state a uniform blue- 
sky law, based on the gener- 
al blue-sky principle, a law 
capable of enforcement and 
incapable of evasion, de- 
signed to combine the pre- 
ventive features of the Kan- 
sas law with the punitive 
features of the Federal Pos- 
tal Law. This plan would 
relieve the commissioner of 
the necessity of investigating 
legitimate securities and lay 
upon him the duty of looking 
out for and detecting frauds 
and misrepresentations, in 
effect, what blue-sky laws 
were intended to accomplish. 

“A uniform law, affording 


amendment | 


the fees required as from the 
unwise restrictions, the fact 
that some states have laws 
and some do not and that 
these laws vary in their pro- 
visions, make it difficult to 
steer a straight course no 
matter how sincere the in- 
tention. This applies with 
particular force to the local 
dealer who seldom has ocea- 
sion to go into other states 
with his securities except by 
mail. When the occasion 
does arise, particularly if his 
business is located in a state 
without blue-sky legislation, 
he is apt to give no thought 
at all to the subject, or if he 
does think of it, be obliged 
to search out the facts prob- 
ably at the expense of a law- 
yer’s fees. 

“The interests of the in- 
vesting public an@ the in- 
/vestment banker are identi- 
cal, viz.: to prevent fraud 
jand to encourage proper in- 
ivestment. The blue-sky law 
is a step in the right direc- 
ition, of protecting investors 
'from their own ignorance. 
‘No law will in itself accom- 
|plish the desired result. 
|The banker must educate 
ithe investor. The investor 
|must learn to choose for him- 
‘self without too much sup- 
\port either from the banker 
jor the state. Protection is 
| paternalistic. Education is 
idemocratic. The American 
|people have always shown a 
| preference for the latter.” 


| BANK ADVERTISERS MUST 
| HAVE A “NOSE FOR 


| NEws” 





proper protection but free, Dave S. Matthews, pub- 

from burdensome restric-|licity manager of the Farm- 

tions, is greatly to be de-|jers and Merchants Bank, 

sired. As matters stand, the |Stockton, California, pointed 

investment banker is heavily }out how a live advertising 

burdened, not so much from|man can take advantage of 
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current events to drive home 
important advertising points. 


“The daily papers contain 
numerous instances, which 
can be used to advantage. 

“Suppose Mr. Jones’ 
house burns down. Suppose 
he has a safe deposit box in 
one of the local banks. Very 
likely he will have no objec- 
tion to your referring to the 
fact in your bank ad and 
emphasizing the importance 
of the precaution he took. 
It would certainly be a fine 
opportunity to call to the 
attention of hundreds of 
other people who undoubt- 
edly keep their important 
documents at home, the 
mistake they are making. 
Strike while the iron is hoc. 
It’s after a big disaster that 
the officials usually put into 
effect laws that tend to in- 
crease public safety, so why 
not take advantage of such 
opportunities as cited above 
in driving home the advan- 
tages of a bank account, safe 
deposit box? It’s the psy- 
chological time. It’s human 
nature to close the barn door 
after the horse is gone. I 
know of a real estate firm 
that has a number of stand- 
ing reader ads on fire, acci- 
dent and burglary insurance 
which are run under all ap- 
propriate news items. 

“You'll often find that 
questions of nationwide in- 
terest offer fine opportunities 
for timely bank ads. Take, 
for example, the high cost 
of living problem. You re- 
call the experiments con- 
ducted by the Life Exten- 
sion Institute of New York 
when twelve men in the New 
York Police Training School 
lived on _  25-cent-a-day 
menus. We sent for a copy of 
the menus, had a number 
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printed and under this ad- 
vertising heading “T'wenty- 
tive-cent-a-day Menus,’ told 
the people about the experi- 
ments and informed the 
housewives we would be 
pleased to present them 
copies. 

“The day before the last 
presidential election our ad 
ran as follows: 

“*Election Day — Your 
Decision.’ Stating that the 
reader had undoubtedly 
made his decision as to how 
he was going to vote, we 
added: ‘Very likely you have 
thought for some time about 
starting a savings account. 
Why not make your decision 
now?’ ete. 

“During the preparedness 
discussions we ran an ad 
containing the picture of the 
flag and emphasizing that 
preparedness began with the 
individual and that the best 
form of preparedness was a 
savings account. 

“About the time the tax 
collector announced taxes 
were due our ad read: “The 
Tax Problem—A _ Solution.’ 
The solution was a savings 
account. 

“During safety-first week 
we advertised as follows: 

“Safety First—This is 
safety first week. The safety 
first campaign is a very 
creditable movement and is 
worthy of the support of all 
good citizens. Precaution is 
important in all things. This 
applies to your finances. 
You should provide for the 
future by starting a savings 
account.’ ” 


RECRUITING A NEW ARMY 
OF INVESTORS 


W. F. Mackay of Hayden, 
Miller and Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke on the evolution 
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of the investor in the United 
States and pointed out the 
way in which financial ad- 
vertisers can take advantage 
of the present situation to 
make this country a nation 
of savers and investors. He 
said: 


“Very satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made in the 
last few years through edu- 
cational campaigns to teach 
people to save. The adver- 
tising and development work 
of the savings bank has pro- 
duced splendid results. The 
next step, which is to edu- 
cate these savers to under- 
stand that high grade se- 
curities are not for the rich 
alone, is also receiving ac- 
itive attention. We have re- 
|ferred to the work of the in- 
vestment dealers who 
‘through newspaper advertis-. 
\ing, circular work and trav- 
leling representatives are 
| working the field intensively. 
|The selling of securities on 
ithe partial payment plan has 
‘encouraged many of very 
|modest means to accumulate 


jcourse of a few years. Co- 
| bperative advertising of a 
|purely educational nature 
‘has been tried and is likely 
| to be used more extensively. 
\Conditions during the past 
\two years have done much to 
|give our investors a more 
| cosmopolitan outlook. The 
\foreign loans placed in this 
country have had an educa- 
tional as well as investment 
value for investors. The 
\elaborate and 
very efficient campaign to 
distribute the Liberty Loan 
will in itself do more than 
all these agencies combined 
to encourage thrift and fa- 
miliarize the general public 





la comfortable nest egg in the | 


apparently 


lon 


with the advantages of savy- 
ing and safe investment. 
“Whatever the Liberty 
Loan campaign may do, and 
as a result of it we are prob- 
ably on the threshold of a 
change in this respect which 
may have as radical an ef- 
fect on our future as any ot 
the other by-products of the 
war, we will still have an 
almost unlimited field to cul- 
tivate. Agencies already at 
work are doing a public ser- 
vice, but their selfish inter- 
est is too apparent to permit 
of maximum results. Busi- 
ness men generally, and par- 
ticularly advertising men, 
trained as they are in influ- 
encing public thought, can 
do their country and _ inci- 
dentally themselves no 
greater service than by en- 
couraging thrift and sane in- 
vestment. The man who 
‘saves and buys good securi- 
ties has a stake in his coun- 
try that breeds patriotism, 
which, if not born of senti- 
ment, is nevertheless vigilant 
jand effective. And what is 
more, that man helps to pro- 
mote industrial development 
which in turn makes for 
greater and better business 
‘for all.” 
| 


THE IDEAL PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN 


In his address Byron W. 
Moses, secretary of the St. 
‘Louis Union Trust Com- 
‘pany, outlined as follows 
\what he would consider an 
ideal advertising campaign 
for a trust company: 


| “A banker recently asked 
ime to outline for him an 
‘ideal, practical campaign of 
| publicity for local business 
for his institution—a trust 
‘company with the following 
‘departments: savings, com- 
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mercial banking, safe deposit 
and trust. The advice I gave 
him was as follows. 

“First—See that your ad- 
vertising is handled by an 
expert in his line—-prefer- 
ably one who is familiar 
with financial affairs, al- 
though this latter is not es- 
sential. 


“Second—Determine — the 
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other forms of _ publicity, 
such as street car cards, elec- 
tric signs, papers other than 
dailies, and many other 
methods which lack of time 
prevents my going into in de- 
tail; (e) and last, but not 
least, what might be termed 
‘distinctive methods of bank 
advertising, some of which 
would be used in conjunction 
with the foregoing.” 


amount of the appropriation | 


for the vear, so that plans | 
intelligently, | 


can be made 
and not only from month to 
month. 


‘“Third—Select one 


one—official to aprove plans | 


and copy, and be extra care- 
ful to select for this most 
important duty an_ official 
who will say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
at once to matters of policy, 
and who will judge results 
after the year’s work is done 
—not one who will have his 
own way and then blame 
poor results on the man who 
has perhaps been compelled 
to do many things he did not 
recommend. In other words, 
give the advertising man a 
chance to put his plans in 
effect, provided they are not 
objectionable. 

‘“Fourth—See that all de- 
partments back up all state- 
ments made by the advertis- 
ing department regarding 
service. 

“Fifth—Perfect your bus- 
iness-producing machine by 
enlisting the active, enthu- 
siastic support of all direc- 
tors, officers and employees. 

“Sixth—Use the right 
proportions of (a) personal 
solicitation, (b) personal 
letters and other direct pub- 
licity, including — booklets, 
folders, inserts, ete.; (c) 
newspaper space occupied 
with compelling copy, (d) 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS FOR NaA- 
TIONAL BANKS 

In his address on National 
lBank Advertising William 
\G. Rose, publicity manager 
f the First National Bank 
lof Cleveland, told how with- 
jout loss of dignity a national 
}bank might make good use of 
its window display space. He 
said: 


“Thousands of banks are 
missing the opportunity to 
secure one of the most pro- 
ductive forms of advertising 
and at the same time one of 
the least expensive mediums, 
because conservatism stands 
in the way. I refer to win- 
dow advertising. 

“The savings banks are 
becoming more and more ap- 
preciative of the value of 
this type of publicity, but 
the national banks, as a rule, 
still consider window adver- 
tising as beneath their dig- 
nity. 

“T quite agree with the na- 
tional bank that refrains 
from using publicity stunts 
in the window, but I do be- 
lieve that there are themes 
that can be treated in a dig- 
nified manner with profit to 
the bank and to the commu- 
nity. 

“The First National of 
Cleveland has been running 
a series of cards in a bronze 
frame, on the _ subject, 
‘Know Your City.’ His- 





torical points are given, 
Cleveland’s past and present 
are compared, and _ timely 
topics are noted. During 
Electrical Week Cleveland's 
standing in electricity is pre- 
sented ; when the Automobile 
Show is held, a card de 
scribes the automobile indus 
try of the city; when troops 
are called to the front, facts 
about Cleveland’s early mili- 
tary companies are recalled. 
A recent series of cards an 
nounced the industrial com- 
parisons of St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Baltimore. 
Detroit and Cleveland. A 
facsimile of the Declaration 
of Independence, fine pic- 
tures of Lincoln and of 
Washington and other patri- 
otic appeals have been used 
since the declaration of war. 

“The effectiveness of the 
civic comparisons was shown 
by an article in a local pa- 
per which stated that the 
jcrowds about the bank win- 
\dow indicated that there was 
‘more interest in facts con- 
‘cerning Cleveland than in 
ithe latest styles of wearing 
lapparel and jewelry as 
‘shown in the merchant’s 


windows.” 
& 


HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 


@ The value of a trust com- 
pany trustee is stated as fol- 
lows in an advertisement by 
the Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. : 


“TInexperience, incapacity, 
,or death of an individual 
trustee, executor, administra- 
tor, or guardian, may result 

in the absolute failure of 
‘your plans for the manage- 
|ment and disposition of your 
| estate. 
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“Trust Companies live in- 
definitely. The Savings 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 
acts in any fiduciary ca- 
pacity under the terms of a 
will, or by private agree- 
ment, rendering a_ service 
surrounded by every legal 
restriction necessary to safe- 
guard the interests intrusted 
to its care.” 


co 


@“From Sixteen to Sixty” 
is the title of a little pam- 
phlet issued by the Home 
Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, a pamphlet which 
tells in a thoroughly human 
and interesting way the busi- 
ness life of a successful man. 
Needless to say, this success 


is built largely upon thrift} | 


and the inspiration of a bank 
account. 
narrative ascribes his suc- 
cess to his decision, made 
early in life, to make the 
banker his friend and the 
bank his refuge. 

There is a touch of reality 
and individuality about this 
little booklet that makes 
it read from cover to cover 
while an ordinary discourse 
on the value of thrift would 
find its way into the waste- 


hasket. 
& 


@The First National Bank 
of Jamaica, New York City, 
has issued a little pamphlet 
for its depositors, telling 
just what the Federal Re- 
serve System is and how a 
bank and its depositors ben- 
efit from membership there- 
in. This is in line with the 
suggestion recently made by 
the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York that member 
banks advertise their mem- 
bership and thus take ad- 
vantage of the popularity of 
the system. 


The teller of the! 
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Delegates at the Financial Advertisers’ Convention” at? St.” Louis 
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This exhibit by the Irving National Bank of New York took first prize at the 
Financial Advertisers’ Convention recently held at St. Louis 
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Building a Bank Advertisement* 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


ANK advertisements 

worthy of the name 
are built rather than writ- 
ten; they are constructed 
after a definite plan first 
conceived in the mind of 
some architect of adver- 
tising. 

Architects are limited in 
their creations by the 
amount of money available, 
the size of the plot, the re- 
quirements of the building, 
ete. Happy is the architect 
who receives this kind of a 
commission: ‘Build me a 
house on as much ground as 
vou need, at any cost within 
reason, to accommodate my 
family and provide enter- 
tainment for my friends.” 
Once to the architect, in a 
lifetime, perhaps, comes 
such a commission. The rule 
“Build me a house on a 
lot such a size, with so many 
rooms, to cost not more than 
so much.” 

In handling the accounts 
of various clients, I am 
strongly impressed with the 
importance of learning the 
facts, obtaining good ma- 
terial out of which to build 
advertisements. Some finan- 
cial institutions are full of 
interesting facts about what 
they do and how they do it. 
It is easy to discover the 
strong points of their per- 
sonality and the arguments 


Is: 


*An address before the financial 
\dvertisers departmental at the 


St. Lonis Convention of Associated | 


Advertising Clubs of the World 


for doing business with 
them. Others at first glance 
seem lacking in strong ad- 
vertisable characteristics, 
but by digging deeply 
enough, by questioning the 
officers and clerks, by talk- 
ing with customers, we find 
that there are good, inter- 
esting reasons for doing 
business with them. Placer 
mining will not do in such 
cases; you've got to dig and 
sometimes even sink a shaft 
in order to discover the 
right kind of material. 

What a pleasure it is to 
find officers of financial in- 
stitutions who will coéper- 
ate fully in the development 
of material; one, for ex- 
ample, who will give you 
such definite facts as these: 

“In the first place, our 
officers are all accessible and 
open to the public. They 
are all easily approached, 
and clients do not have to 
wait hat in hand, behind 
|closed doors. 
| “We have the finest bank- 
jing location in the city, be- 
jcause it is in the midst of 
ithe shopping district, in the 
jmidst of the legal frater- 
jnity, one square from the 
‘courthouse, three squares 
'from the city hall, two 
isquares from the postoffice, 
in the centre of the financial 
|district and at the intersec- 
tion of the four principal 
\car lines. 

“Our income tax depart- 
ment last year served over 








1,000 clients. This service 
is absolutely free. We an- 
swer intricate questions, 
keep abreast of all the rul- 
ings, compile proper certifi- 
cates, and have actually 
compiled reports for hun- 
dreds of individuals and 
corporations. 

“We have a women’s de- 
partment with a woman at- 
tendant, telephone service, 


writing desks, ete. This is 
the most popular ren- 
dezvous for women in the 


city, and serves the finest 
clientele. Women _ particu- 
larly appreciate our sun- 
shiny, pleasant rooms, and 
the promptness and _ cor- 
diality with which our clerks 
handle their business. 

“Our publicity depart- 
ment has lately issued 
twelve booklets on the sub- 
ject of the new tax laws, 
trust laws, etc. We try to 
put this information into 
the hands of our customers 
and anyone else who wants 
it, just as soon as possible. 
Our endeavor has 
been to get people to come 
into our banking rooms, 
knowing if they once trans- 
act business with us, they 


whole 


would want to remain as 
our clients.” 
Having developed the 


raw material, knowing what 
we have to build our adver- 
tisements out of, we should 
plan as definitely as the ar- 
chitect plans a house. Given 
the same material, the un- 
cultured workman will build 
an ugly hut, the master ar- 
chitect will build an edifice 
(Continued on page 2) 
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ANK advertisers will 

be interested in the an- 
nouncement of the publica- 
tion of a new book on bank 
advertising, “The New Bus- 
iness Department,” by 'T. D. 
MacGregor, another volume 
in the Bank Department 
Series published by the 
Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany of New York. 

This 
organization and 
of a bank department cre- 
ated for the avowed purpose 
of getting new business for 
the bank and systematically 
cultivating old business and 


the 
operation 


book deseribes 


making it more profitable. 
In the old days of little 
competition, banks did not 
pay much heed to this phase 
They had 
plenty of profitable accounts 
and there was no enterpris- 
ing neighbor whose progres- 


of banking. 


sive methods were likely to 
draw them away. Business 
just naturally came to the 
banks and there was no need 
for the banks going out for 
business. 
But 


conditions have 


changed. The prospective 
customer with a bank ac- 
count to place finds, in 


every enterprising city, that 
he has 
as to where to place this 


considerable choice 


account. There are several 
banks and all are eager for 
his The bank to 
get the account is the one 
which has the most to offer 
in the and 
“reasons why.” 


business. 


wav of service 
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This is where the New 
Business Department comes 
in. Its function is to get 
accounts and to keep them 
and make them profitable. 
Its members are the inten- 
sive farmers of banking. 
They cultivate a rich but 
restricted area and the full- 
ness of the crops is the 
criterion of their skill. 

The operation of this de- 
nartment has been worked 
out by many banks in a 
most scientific manner. Its 
carefully kept records give 
important and detailed in- 
formation about every ac- 
count, present or prospect- 
ive. Its influence is felt in 
many and varied ways. 

Nor these depart- 
ments confined to the larger 
the larger 





are 


banks in cities. 


Building a Bank 


(Continued J 


of beauty. Don’t botch our 
advertisements, spoiling 
good material. Let’s build 
them into worthy structures. 
Mix skill and good taste and 
knowledge of the human 
mind with our facts. 
advertising, it 
seems to me, should set a 
standard in re- 
We are dealing in 
- credits, 
investments, exchanges—the 
very foundation and frame- 
work on which all other 
business is built. I am not 
going to cite concrete ex- 
amples of how good mate- 
rial been spoiled by 
bungling workmanship and 
bad planning. You all 
know how often the kitchen 
is placed where the draw- 
ing-room should be, how 
often a tumbledown shack 
of an “ad” is built out of 
materials which would, un- 


Financial 
high this 
spect. 


high-class goods - 


has 


Many country banks have 
organized their new business 
efforts in a most effective 
manner. 

One country bank, for ex- 
ample, keeps a card record 
of all of the farmers in its 
community, giving such in- 
formation as size of farm, 
kind of crops, wife’s maiden 
name, names of children, 
favorite topic of conversa- 
tion. By an intelligent use 
of these records a bank of- 
ficer can ingratiate himself 
with the farmer and gain his 
friendly confidence and in- 
cidentally his business. 

A reading of “The New 
Business Department” will 
offer to bankers many sug- 
gestions as to how to organ- 
their 


ize and co-ordinate 


publicity efforts. 


Advertisement 

rom pay 

der proper treatment, form 
a beautiful, interesting ad- 
vertisement. An advertise- 
ment that doesn’t look right 
isn't right. As the French 
chef said: “If the 
looks not well it tastes not 
well.” 

Keep always in mind 
what our advertisement is— 
our representative — and 
treat it with respect. Don't 
allow it to be called an 
“ad.” We would not have 
a personal representative 
before the public who is 
careless in manners, per- 
sonal appearance or speech. 


cake 


Our salesman must be a 
clean-cut, forceful fellow of 
winning personality. Our 


advertisements should be of 
like character. They meet 
and influence thousands of 
persons where our indi- 
vidual representative can 
reach only a few. Let us 
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put pure English words of 
truth into our advertise- 
ments and dress them in 


conformity with good taste. 
Let us give them a winning 
personality before sending 
them out to represent us. 

Bring to bear upon our 
advertising problems all of 
the experience and ability 
we can summon to our as- 
sistance. Let us remember 
that one-man copy is likely 
to be narrow, one-sided 
copy. Codperative effort of 
persons who understand the 
particular problems and 
who know what constitutes 
good advertising are neces- 
sary to produce the best ad- 
vertisements. There is such 
a thing as working so close 
to our task that we cannot 
see its true proportions and 
an outsider’s slant on the 
problem is usually helpful. 
Even our wives, who are 
supposed to know nothing 
about advertising, frequent- 
ly can offer a_ criticism 
which will make our 
fully planned advertisement 
seem inconsequential. You 
know the best of architects 
often have to bow to the 
ideas suggested by the lady 
of the new house. 

An unusual example of 
codperation in the prepara- 
tion of advertisements was 
seen recently in New York. 
The Liberty Loan Commit- 
tees of the American Bank- 
ers Association decided 
that they could render a 
service by sending to bank- 
ers throughout the country 
definite suggestions as to 
how they might advertise 
Liberty Bonds locally. So 
they called a few of us to- 
gether one afternoon and 
said “We want at least a 
dozen good advertisements 
by to-morrow morning at 11 


care- 
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o'clock.” Each advertising 
man present agreed to bring 
at least two advertisements 
by that hour. The “Copy 
Loan” was over-subscribed, 
and instead of a dozen there 


were available two dozen 
good advertisements. A 


sub-committee then selected 
and edited a dozen adver- 


tisements and within forty- | 


eight hours broadsides show- 
ing proofs were in the mails 
on their way to 29,000 
banks. 

It seems hardly necessary 


in a departmental meeting | 


of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World to 
suggest that we advertising 
architects and craftsmen, 
particularly we of the finan- 
cial advertising fraternity, 
should approach our work 
with a sense of our respon- 
sibility to the public. Re- 
member that the people are 
going to believe at least a 


part of what we say and 
we don’t want to have on 
our conscience the knowl- 


edge of having misled them. 
We men here present wield 
a tremendous power through 
our published messages to 
the public. We can create 
real confidence in reliable 
institutions and investments, 
ean foster false confi- 
dence by betrayal of our 
trust and reap the follow- 
ing whirlwind of distrust 
and disaster. 

At the present time we 
have great opportunities for 
public service. will 
consider it their duty to en- 
list, others will be drafted 
under our splendid, demo- 


or we 


Some 


cratic plan for raising a 
great and efficient army. 
Others will serve in the 


home defense, but all of us 
will consider it a _ great 
privilege to serve in our 


3 


own profession and help to 
provide the sinews of war 
and foster a feeling of de- 
voted patriotism. 
ceivable that each of us 
may, by means of our skill 
as advertising architects and 
craftsmen, multiply many 
fold our individual fighting 
strength, may exert an in- 
fluence for democracy which 
will far outweigh anything 
we could do as_ individual 
soldiers on the firing line. 
The advertising fraternity 
of Great Britain and France 
have proven their worth, 
have recruited vast armies 
of soldiers and funds. The 
advertising men of America 
now have the glorious privi- 
lege of serving their coun- 
try in like manner, and we 
shall count it an honor to 
be permitted to spend and 
be spent in the great right- 
eous cause. Not alone in the 
actual Liberty Loan adver- 
tising and in the advertising 
of loans which will follow, 
but in our regular advertis- 
ing we can suggest and en- 
courage a patriotic line of 
action which in the agere- 
gate may be of great im- 
portance. 

I might carry out the anal- 
ogy of the architect and the 
house in detail and mention 
concrete, practical things to 
be done in building good ad- 
vertisements. But you know 
how to select a good site— 


It is con- 


what mediums and what po- 
sition; 
build a 


know how to 
foundation— 


you 

firm 
the facts of your business; 
how to 
superstructure — a 
clear statement of your mes- 
sage, and you know how to 
adorn it with comely decora- 
tions—illustrations, borders, 
and good type. 


vou know rear a 


noble 
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Reasons Why.—This folder, 
published by the Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, gives ten reasons for 
appointing this trust company 
as the executor of a will. It 
makes a handy’ envelope 
stuffer and offers some con- 
vincing arguments. 


Banking by Mail.—This at- 
tractive booklet issued by the 
Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, pre- 
sents in a simple and read- 
able manner full directions 
and instructions for opening 
and maintaining a savings ac- 
count by mail. 


Ready.—This booklet,  is- 
sued by the Cleveland Trust 
Company, shows how to pro- 
vide for insurance premiums 


by regular deposits in the 
bank’s savings department. 
This bank has a very com- 


scheme for codp- 
insurance 


prehensive 
erating with the 
companies. 
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When You Leave the World 
Behind.—This booklet, issued 
by the trust department of 
the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, 
presents in a dignified man- 


ner the advantages of ap- 
pointing that company as 
trustee. 


Enough if Something, etc. 
-This booklet, issued by the 
Columbia Trust Company of 
Salt Lake City, explains the 
various capacities in which 
this company is authorized to 
act and points out how these 
capacities may be advan- 
tageously utilized by its cus- 
tomers. It is an attractive 
booklet, and written in a 
clear, readable manner. 


Base Ball Schedule.—Cleve- 
and “fans” are doubtless 
grateful to the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Co. for this 
conveniently arranged sched- 
ule and score record for all 


~ 


games played this season by 
the Cleveland Base Ball Club. 


Bank Forms.—This is vol- 
ume three in the Cleveland 
Trust Company Library of 
Banking. The present volume 
explains the various forms 
and documents used in bank- 
ing which concern the public, 
such as checks, deposit slips, 
drafts, notes, etc. 


Cold Fur Storage.—This 
little booklet with post card 
order form attached explains 
the cold fur storage facilities 
of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 


Finding the Mutual Idea in 


Your Bank Account.—The 
booklet, issued by the New 
Hampshire National Bank, 


Portsmouth, N. H., is designed 
to create a spirit of mutual 
understanding and good will 
between bank and customer. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 
In these columns each month current publicity 
matter will be reviewed and criticized 


@ The problem of advertis- 
ing two affiliated institu- 
tions of different names is 
successfully solved in “Un- 
der One Roof,” a pamphlet 
issued by the Old National 
Bank and the Union Trust 
Company of Spokane. These 
two institutions are now 
housed in remodeled and en- 
larged banking rooms “un- 
der one roof.” 

The building, one of the 
finest in Spokane, is prom- 
inently featured and the fact 
that the two institutions of- 
fer under one roof every 
kind of banking facility is 
strongly emphasized. 

The booklet with an ac- 
companying letter was sent 
to every home in Spokane. 


We reproduce elsewhere the | 


full page newspaper adver- 
tisement which announced 
the completion of the new 
quarters. 


@The Irving National Bank 
of New York features its 
trade - mark — a__ lozenge- 
shaped design with the name 


of the bank around the edge | 


and “B/L” in the center— 
in magazine copy now ap- 
pearing. The advertisement 
reads: 
“How tuis Trape-Mark 
Was SELECTED. 
“With a business entirely 
of a commercial character, 
the Irving National Bank 
naturally was called upon to 
collect a large volume of 
Bill of Lading drafts. To 


expedite collections a spe- 


ply indicates that the Bill of 
Lading Department is one 
example of specialization; 
every department is organ- 
ized to render special 
service. . . .° 


@The Northumberland Na- 
tional Bank of Northumber- 
land, Pa., presented its May 
1 statement in a little folder 
entitled “Regarding Your 
Bank,” which gave a brief 
and interesting history of 
the bank. 

This is not much 
expensive than just getting 
out a simple statement, and 
vet it is infinitely more ef- 
fective as an advertisement. 


more 


@In a series of seven ad- 
vertisements the Federal 
Title & Trust Company of 


Beaver Falls, Pa., recently | 


pointed out the service that 


it was prepared to give in| 
\helping its customers to own 


a home of their own. The 
first advertisement, 
was in the form of an an- 
nouncement, follows: 


It is our purpose to publish in | 
|this paper a series of seven ad- 


vertisements which will point out 
the service this institution is in 
position to give you if you want 
to own a home of your own. 

In these few advertisements 


| we shall set forth some things of 


j}importance to 


};our 


| own. 


cial organization was created | 


to handle these items. 


“The selection of the B/L | 


symbol as a trade-mark sim- 


those considering 
the purchasing of a home. 

Please do not misunderstand 
motive. We do not care to 
anybody’s business but our 

If we can help any citizen 
of Beaver Falls in acquiring a 
home we shall feel we have con- 
tributed to the campaign to make 
Beaver Falls a better town to 
live in. 

Watch for these advertisements 
and talk to us if they interest 
you, 


run 


The captions of the 
following advertisements 
were: “How You Can Pay 


which | 
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You This Money,” “Have 
You $250?” “Do You Want 
Your Own Home?” ‘What 
Money You Need.” 


@ Flag Day, June 14, offered 
an opportunity for some ef- 
fective bank publicity which 
was taken advantage of by 
at least one bank in the 
country, the Guaranty Trust 


& Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. 
Plans were laid for the 


advertising coup about two 
months previously when 
10,000 small silk lapel flags 
were purchased by the bank, 
this being practically all of 
the available supply in the 
city. Just one week before 
Flag Day two window dis- 
plays were put in showing 
the little flags and calling at- 
tention to the fact that one 
would be given away free to 
each person calling at the 
Bank on June 14. 

On the day preceding 
Flag Day an advertisement 
was placed in all the local 
papers telling of the flag 
souvenirs to be given away. 

“The effect of this public- 
ity and the appropriateness 
|of the flag souvenirs in the 
‘light of current conditions 
almost swamped the working 
force of the Bank on Flag 
Day,” said F. A. Stearns of 
the Publicity Department. 
“Practically all of the flags 
were given away before 
noon so great was the de- 
mand, and wherever one 
went on the streets that day 
\he could see people wearing 
the little flags from the 
Guaranty Bank.” 


| Mr. Stearns gives the cost 


six | of this publicity effort as 
| 


less than $250 for flags and 


| advertising space, and states 


It Off,” “Will You Call and | that it was worth consider- 
See Us?” “We Will Loan | ably more than this in the 
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The advertising of the Liberty National Bank has a distinctive atmosphere of cordiality, strength, and 
personality which perhaps accounts for the remarkable increase in deposits of 
this bank during the past few years 
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good-will and favorable im- 
pression engendered in Los 
Angeles people toward the 


bank, 


@The services rendered by 
a trust company are many 
and offer the advertising 
man a wide range of copy 
appeal. ‘Twenty-five Links 
in a Chain of Banking Serv- 
ice” is the appropriate cap- 
tion of a circular issued by 
the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, which summarizes the 
following services which it is 
equipped to perform for its 
depositors: 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
can: 

1. Accept savings deposits of 
one dollar or more, and pay in- 


terest at the 
per annum, 
annually. 
2. Issue 


rate of four per cent. 
compounded = semi- 


interest-bearing certifi- 


cates of deposit in amounts of 
not less than $100 and not more 
than $25,000. 


5. Accept deposits and honor 
.withdrawals by mail, from patrons 
residing anywhere in the postal 
union. 

t. Accept the checking accounts 

of individuals, partnerships, or 
corporations, and pay two per 
cent. interest on daily balances in 
excess of $500. 
5. Loan money 
veland real 
ent. interest. 
Loan money 
‘ollateral, such as_ stocks 
onds listed on the various 
changes of the country. 

7. Sell bonds netting from four 
per cent, to six per cent. income, 
offering only such as meet the re- 








approved 
at six per 


on 
estate 

6. on approved 
and 
ex- 


juirements for our own invesr- 
ments. 

S. Send money to, or collect 
money in foreign countries for you 
at lowest current rates. 

%. Issue letters of credit and 
travelers’ checks for use under 


normal conditions in any part of 


the world. 

10. Sell or buy for you a house, 
a lot, an apartment, a business 
block, a farm or a lease. 

11. Act as agent for the care 
and management of property, real 
and personal, and take ‘entire 
charge of investment and collec- 


tion of income, 
insuring and general control. 

12. Rent you a safe deposit box 
n one of the strongest armor 
Plate vaults in the world, where 
vou can keep valuable papers and 
ewelry at a cost of only $5 up- 
wards a year. 

13. Store 
paintings, 


renting, repairing, 


your 
bric-a-brac, 


silverware, 
rugs or 
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other bulky parcels in its storage 
vaults at a moderate cost, send- 
ing private delivery auto under 


guard to call for or deliver pack- 
ages. 


14. Store your furs in the dry 


freezing atmosphere of special 
vaults that are moth-proof, fire- 
proof and theft-proof. 

15. Advise with you and act 
for you in the matter of invest- 
ments, whether real estate or 
securities, 

16. Act as executor or trustee 


under your will, thereby bringing 
to your estate the benetits of the 
wide experience of a board of di 
rectors composed of twenty-eight 
representative business men of 
Cleveland. 

17. As trustee under a 
trust agreement; manage your 
real estate in whole or in part: 
take care of the collection, dis 
bursement and remittance of in 
come and make investments for 
you. 

18. As beneficiary under a trust 
agreement; collect life insurance ; 
invest the proceeds and disburse 
the income, and ultimately the 
principal, as you direct. 


living 


INVIT 





INFORMAL 
OPENING 


| 
| 
i and 


UNION TRUST COMPANY f 


OF SPOKANE 


to attend the informal reception to be held 


quarters, patrons of these two insti! 


embraces many now fea- 
y fm the 


| 
Hi 
| The equipment 





TH Oto NATIONAL BANK 
Orrice 


TWOHY, Pre 





4. GREENWOOD institutions are the same. 


Mi « 
iw pmanicy ak sean 








The officers and directors of The Old National Bank and its affiliated Union Trust Company 
take pleasure in extending to the people of the Injand Empire a most cordial invitation 


banking rooms, Saturday evening, June ninth. 







ai stock of the Union Trust F 

ed by the share 

t he Old National Bank 
of spoken ond the directors of the 
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1%. Act as trustee for bond is- 
sues or as assignee and receiver, 
handling all such business with 
impartiality and skill. 


20. Act as custodian of securi- 
ties of absentee owners, collect- 
ing principal and income, and de- 


posit the proceeds as directed. 

21. Act as fiscal agent under 
corporate trusteeships, handling 
the disbursements of dividends 
and other funds and taking care 
of the payment of bonds and 
coupons. 


ternal, 


Act as fiscal agent for fra- 
educational, charitable, 
social, civic and religious organi- 
zations or for individuals repre- 
senting them. 
23. Act as transfer agent and 
registrar of stocks of corporations. 


24. Render expert public ac- 
counting service; audit books; 
open and close books, install sys- 
tems, ete., with maximum efli- 
ciency and economy. 


-. 


25. Give you the convenience 
of sixteen banking offices, and a 
broad banking service, character- 
ized by safety, efficiency and 
courtesy. 


JUNE 9th 
1917 
! 


1 


in the newly remodeled and enlarged j 
In these spacious new | 
tutions will now be afforded 


A COMPLETE FINANCIAL SERVICE UNDER ONE ROOr 


The directors take this —— 
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Combined Resources 


JOINT DIRECTORS 










The typographical arrangement of this full page announcement leaves 


nothing to be desired. It shows 


that there’s all the difference 


in the world between a carefully planned advertisement 
and one that is simply thrown together regardless 
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@Some interesting facts 
concerning the direct result 
producing powers of bank 
window displays are given 
by F. A. Stearns of the Pub- 
licity Department of the 
Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. 

“The Guaranty Bank in- 
stituted its regular window 
display service in the latter 
part of November, 1916. 
The results in new accounts 
and the favorable public in- 
terest aroused were really 
amazing right from the start, 
and the business of the bank 
continued to increase at a 
rapid rate on through the 
winter and spring months. 
Of course the bank uses 
many other advertising me- 
diums in its business-build- 
booklets, 
direct-mail advertising, etc., 
and, as all bankers know, it 
is rather difficult to trace 
definitely the proportion or 


ing—newspapers, 


amount of new __ business 
brought in by any one 


medium. 


“However, in the middle 
of May there were some 
changes made in the bank’s 
building which necessitated 
the temporary withdrawal 
of window displays for three 
weeks. Now, right up to 
the time of the withdrawal 
of the displays the bank had 
been opening regularly about 
fifteen Home Bank accounts 
a day, that is, accounts with 
which were loaned Home 
Banks. But immediately 
upon stopping our displays 
this class of accounts drop- 
ped off to two or three a 
day, which in view of the 
fact that our Home Safes 
are advertised only, through 
the windows was very sig- 
nificant. 

“The 


number of Home 


192 
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Bank accounts opened per 
day continued at about this 
figure during all the time 
the windows were out. How- 
ever, on June 6 the displays 
were again installed, two of 
which were devoted to ad- 
vertising Home Banks. On 
June 7 we opened thirteen 
Home Bank accounts and 
the average has continued at 
the same rate ever since. 

“Such evidence as_ this 
should certainly prove a 
convincing argument for the 
efficacy of bank window dis- 
plays, and when it is real- 
ized that Home Bank ac- 
eounts represent but one of 
the fields of banking covered 
by the displays, the real 
business-building 
of bank windows offer won- 
derful possibilities.” 

Mr. Stearns considers the 
window displays as easily 
the most effective direct-re- 
sult producing medium at 
the command of banks today. 


@The main talking points 
that should be brought in in 
advertising trust company 
service are well summarized 
in the last chapter of “Con- 
cerning Wills and Trusts,” 
a booklet issued by the Old 
Colony Trust Company of 
Boston. These were grouped 
under five headings as fol- 
lows: 
PERMANENCY 


This company is a permanent 
institution. It is never sick. It 
never dies. It grows in strength. 
Its ability is eumulative. It is 
unaffected by influence of any sort. 
Its sole purpose is to carry out 
faithfully every instruction in 
vour will or agreement. 


SECURITY 


Your property is protected from 
fraudulent management by the 
bond of the company which as 
sures the faithful performance of 
all its trust duties. It is 
tected from loss by a capital. sur 
plus and stockholders’ liability of 
S1TS,000 000, 


qualities | 


pro- | 


ACCESSIBILITY 

The trust department is avail 
able every business day of the 
year. At all times, one or mor 
trust officers may be found to give 
personal attention to your affairs 

QUALIFICATION 

The company has had years of 
experience in trust work. Each 
action affecting trusts is directed 
by the judgment of trained and 
conservative business men, and 
every investment is supervised }hy 
a special committee of directors 
who are expressly chosen becaus: 
of their knowledge of the financial 
and business world. 

COMPENSATION 

The charges for trust service 
are no more than those made by 
individuals acting in like capaci 
ties, and the reasonableness of 
such charges are determined by 
the Probate Court. 

Why impose the burden of set- 
tling or caring for your estate 
upon a member of your family or 
some friend when, with greater 
advantage, you can appoint the 
Old Colony Trust Company to 
the task? Caring for estates and 
trusts is one of the primary ob 
jects of the Trust Company, and 
it has every facility for managing 
them safely and advantageously. 


7 
JOINS NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


@ H. G. Stenerson has been 
appointed to the new busi- 
ness department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in 
New York. He has _ had 
nine years of experience in 
different cities throughout 
the United States as cashier 
of branch offices of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, Conn. 


& 


CLAUDE M. DAVEN- 
PORT A “FREE 
LANCE” 

@Claude M. Davenport, 
formerly publicity manager 
of the Bank of Italy, Los 
Angeles, has opened an of- 
fice at 332 Mason Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., and will 
specialize in financial adver- 
tising, esnecially in booklets 
‘and pamphlets for banks and 

trust companies. 
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SEPTEMBER 1917 


How Advertising Has Taken the 


“dig” Out of 


Bank Dignity 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier and New Business 


Manager Guaranty Trust and Savings 


Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THINK that you will 


agree with me that dig-| 
nity is an essential element | 


in banking. It inspires pub- 
lie confidence in banks. If 


vou were to eradicate it from | 


our banking structure, the 
publie mind would auto- 
matically become filled with 
and 
banks and banking, and the 
old shoe and the tin can 
would again serve the peo- 
ple as a depositary for their 
money. 


suspicion 


Prior to 1900, or about 
this date, bankers as a class 
placed the wrong interpre- 
upon this term we 
call bank dignity. Led 
astray by their definition of 
the term, many bankers con- 
sidered that owing to the 
very nature of their work, 
they were superior to their 

and of a_ higher 
As a consequence, it 
was very natural that they 
should hold themselves aloof 
from their patrons, which 
was exactly what they did. 

This condition prevailed 
very generally up until the 
time banks began to adver- 
tise. It is remarkable that 
just as fast as advertising 
made headway among banks. 
just so fast did the objec- 
tionable features of our 
bank dignity begin to disap- 
pear one by one. But some 
about the 


tation 


patrons 
rank. 


one 


asks—how 


distrust for} 


| banks that do not advertise 

-their service is good? I 
will answer that question by 
saving that other things be- 
ing equal, I have always 
found that the service ren- 
dered by banks that adver- 
tise is superior to that of 
banks that do not advertise. 
I admit that there are banks 
giving good service that do 
not advertise, but let me 
suggest that perhaps com- 
petition with other banks 
|that do advertise has much 
|to do with the efficiency of 
| their service to patrons. It 
is my observation that if 
one bank increases the effi- 
ciency of its service, other 
banks will imitate it so far 
as it is possible to do so, as 
a means of protecting their 
own business. 


It is no longer an ac- 
commodation or a favor ex- 
tended on the part of a bank 
for it to loan money to its 
patrons, for such a transac- 
tion is now regarded as of 
mutual benefit to all con- 
cerned. How different from 
that it was twenty years ago, 
ves, ten Form- 
erly, a person who wished to 
borrow from his bank, some- 
how felt that he should ap- 
proach his banker meekly 
and pray that a loan might 
be granted, and borrowers 
actually did humble them- 


vears ago. 





selves. Occasionally a per- 


still into the 
Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank, with which I am as- 
sociated, with an apology on 
his lips for having to bor- 
Let me assure 


son comes 


row money. 
vou, that it is just as hon- 
banker 


orable to ask 


for a loan, if for a legitimate 


your 


purpose, as it is for you to 
deposit money with him, and 
the borrower's business is 
fully appreciated by the 
bank. There are many oth- 
er instances where banking 
transactions are regarded 
from an entirely different 
point of view from that held 
vears ago. 

So effective has been this 
process of regeneration, that 
it is the exception and not 
the rule to find a banker to- 
day who is not easily ap- 
proachable and not glad to 
serve his patrons. Stipple 
glass doors which in the 
past screened away the 
bank official, and the prison- 
like bars which separated 
the depositor from his tel- 
ler, have given way to the 
friendly open counter; and 
to-day not only the rich but 
the poor as well, are made 
equally welcome by the aver- 
age bank. 

Yes, the day of the bank 
dignitary has gone—one of 
the evidences of a greater de- 
mocracy in the  panking 
world. A new interpreta- 
tion has been placed upon 
the term “dignity.” “Effi- 
cient Service” is the new 
definition for dignity, and fi- 
nancial advertising is the 
parent of Efficient Service. 

How and when was this 


(Continued on page 8) 
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_jand courtesy. 


N these days of keen rival- 
ry and competition be- 
tween banking institutions it 
is a matter of increasing in- 
terest to 
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‘ters and up-to-the-minute 
|equipment and methods, im- 
| portant as they are, are not 
‘everything. They are of no 
avail whatever if they are 


.|not accompanied by those 


personal qualities of service 


drive away a bank customer 
‘quicker than the arrogance 
|or discourtesy of a bank em- 
|plovee; nothing will gain 
| good will quicker than cour- 


bankers to know) 


just why customers are at-| 


tracted to one bank in pref- | 


erence to another, rendering 
exactly the same kind of 
services. This same problem 


has been confronting the re- 


tail merchant for years. Why 


should one store selling ex- | 


actly the same goods at the 


same prices as a competitor 


attract more customers than 
the latter? 


The solution of this prob- | 


lem lies in getting the point 
of view of the average cus- 


tomer and analyzing the mo- | 
him | 


tives which influence 
either for or against an in- 
stitution. With this idea in 
view an enterprising west- 
ern house recently 
wrote to a number of people 
of both sexes asking why 
they stopped trading at one 
store and went to another. 
Out of 198 replies only one 
reported “poor quality of 
goods” as the reason for the 
change. Most of the other 
reasons had to do with the 
quality of service, such as 
“indifference of 
ple,” “discourtesy,” ete. 
other words, 
dissatisfied 


organ 


salespeo- 
In 
customers be- 
not be- 
eause of inferior goods, but 
because of the way in which 
they are treated. All of 
which spells “personality.” 

For the banker this means 
that beautiful marble quar- 


come 
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Nothing will | 


tesy and willingness to serve 
on the part of every em- 
ployee from the porter at 
the door to the president. 

All of which goes to prove 
that the successful banker 
must not only be a trained 
student of the mysteries and 
intricacies of finance, but he 
must also know and under- 
stand that most complex of 
all mechanisms—the human 
mind. 








“PHILADELPHIA, 


AUGUST 24, 1917 

















| “THE SLACKERS” 


Drawn especially for “The Advance” 





This striking cartoon, from The Advance, is a good example of the original 
publicity work being done by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia 
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How Advertising Has 
Taken the “ dig ’’ Out 
of Bank Dignity. 


(Continued from page 1) 


readjustment brought about? 

It was in 1900, or about 
that date, when a few banks 
began to advertise in the 
newspapers. In those days 
it took more courage than 
you may imagine for these 
few banks to venture out 
into the field of newspaper 
advertising-pioneering, so to 
speak, for arrayed against 
them were ninety-nine out 
of every one hundred banks 
that raised their voices in| 
protest, pronouncing the step 
in no uncertain terms as un- 
dignified, unethical and un- 
becoming a bank. The pio- 


neers who advertised were | 
said to have lost their finan- | 


cial poise, and it was pre-| 


dicted that their reckless- | 


ness would excite the pub-| 
lic and make them suspicious | 
of banks everywhere. But} 
the die had been cast, the 
people in general took kind- 
ly to newspaper advertising | 
by banks, new business be-| 
gan to come in as a result of | 
the effort, and in the course | 
of a year the opposition to! 
newspaper advertising weak- | 
ened, and the number of | 
banks advertising was slow-| 
ly augmented until to-day | 


nearly every bank uses’ 
newspaper advertising. 
This first victory com-| 


pletely upset the old notion | 
as to what was ethical and/| 
what was unethical for a | 
bank to do in order to secure | 
new business, and it went| 
still further and opened the | 
way for a new and more 
modern bank dignity. Soon) 
banks began to use specialty | 
advertising. The use of 
specialties, too, was regarded 
at first as undignified and 
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in direct violation of the 
‘rules of bank dignity. But 
the sturdy pioneers in news- 
paper advertising also cham- 
pioned the use of specialties. 
There was no such thing as 
going backward; to discon- 
tinue their use, because some 
bankers considered it undig- 
nified was an insufficient rea- 
ison. Specialty advertising 
won out. To-day there are 
but few banks that do not 
use specialties in one form 
or another. 

Later booklets of every 


3 


grams, strect car cards, bill 
boards, and direct-by-mail 
advertising received atten- 
tion and were entered on the 
program of what constitutes 
financial advertising. And 
when about three years ago 
banks began to use the 
“movies,” it seemed that the 
old idea of bank dignity 
would at last receive a com- 
plete knockout; but traces 
of it survived. 

But it can never survive 
what banks are doing to-day 
in the way of advertising. 


description, theatre 


pro- 























Not “Business as Usual” but “More 
Business Than Usual” should be 
the slogan of every business man 
in America. Speed up your bus- 
iness—or if on a salary speed up 
your work! Do more! L£arn 
more! Spend more! Save more! 








“It is evident to every thinking man 
that our industry on the farms, in the 
shipyards, in the mines, in the factor- 
ies, must be made more prolific and 
more efficient than ever, and that they 
must be more economically managed 
and better adapted to the particular 
requirements of our task than they 
have been; and what I want to say is 
that.the men and the women who de- 
vote their thought and their energy to 
these things will be serving the coun- 
try and conducting the fight for peace 
and freedom just as truly and just as 
effectively as the men on the battle- 
field or in the trenches.” 





—Wedrow Wilsn. 





No financial institution in the middle west has as- complete facilities 
as we have in the eleven departments of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany and our allied institution—The Mercantile National Bank. 


moar 
Feoena. Resenve 


ie 


President 
Mercantile Trust Company 
E.ghth and Locust 












The Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis believes not in “ business'as 
usual” but in “ more business than usual.” 


advertisement above brings out this idea very effectively. 
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The illustration in the 


If twenty vears ago you had 








4 
suggested to a banker that 
he use his windows for ad- 
vertising his business, 
would have insulted him. He 
would have surely laughed 
in your But to-day, 
window displays by banks 
are coming into their own. 
Some banks place it next to 


face. 


newspaper advertising in ef- 
fectiveness and 
ducing. Just recently I re- 


ceived an inquiry from a 
large Eastern bank con- 
cerning window display. 


This bank is having plans 
for a new building 
spe- 


drawn 
and its 
cifie instructions to give spe- 


architect has 


cial attention to windows so| 


as to provide ample display 


space. I can cite you many 
other cases. In Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston banks 
are awakening to the value 
of this medium. Many 
banks are remodeling the 
fronts to their banks in or- 
der to make room for win- 
dow displays. 

Last month I attended the 
St. Louis Convention, spend- 
ing all of four days with fi- 
nancial advertisers who haa 
gathered there from every 
corner of the United States. 


Manv delegates to the con-| 


found were more 


window 


vention I 
interested in dis- 
plays than in anything else. 
It was spoken of everywhere 
in favorable terms, and pres 
ent that 
within a year it will be uni- 
I happen 


indications — art 
versally popular. 
to know that there is being 
written a book that is to deal 
with window displays ex- 
clusively for banks. 

ITas bank dignity been de- 
throned? Yes, the dignity 
whieh prevailed for 
years has gone forever. 


many 
It 
13 


you| 


result-pro- | 
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is a matter of history only. 


| But in its stead has come a 
new dignity —nobler in 
character, a dignity more 


suitable to our modern bank- 
To-day bank dignity 
spells “Efficient Service,” 
and the bank that is not giv- 
ing attention to the 
convenience and welfare of 
its patrons, is the exception. 
Aloofness is unpopular, and 
that disinterestedness that 
unmistakably characterized 
bankers under the old idea 
of bank dignity is gone for- 


ing. 


close 


ever. 

As I have tried to show 
you, there certain 
things about the character 
fof bank dignity that pre- 
vailed twenty vears ago that 
|were objectionable from the 
| 


were 


patron’s point of view, but 
which have since been 
placed with “Efficient Sery- 
ice” to take the place of sery- 
ice that was inadequate. 
When next you have oe- 
casion to step within the 
threshold of the bank 
where vou do business, and 


re- 


you are met with a smile, and 
your teller puts forth his best 
efforts to serve vou efficient- 
ly, and as a result of courte- 
attention you find it 
to transact your 
business, just re- 


ous a 
pleasure 
banking 
that this was made 
possible by the things we 
call advertising, which in a 
comparatively short time has 
taken the “dig” out of bank 
dignity and in its stead given 
us Efficient Service. 


member 


How Banks Are Advertising 


In these columns each month current publicity 


| 
| matter will be 
| 


@The Security Trust 


[Savings Bank of Los An- 
| 7 ° . 

igeles furnishes to its safe 
deposit customers a_house- 


hold inventory in convenient 
form. This is designed for 
the listing of household ef- 
fects so that the list can be 
filed away in a safe deposit 
box a record of 
the destruction of property 
by fire. 


as in case 


@An effective savings bank 
advertisement in which elec- 
iricity adds to the “pulling 
power” through well-direct- 
ed illumination is in use at 
Portland, Me. A_ portable 
tungsten lamp of low power 
is mounted behind a sereen 
in at the bottom of 
which is displayed a bank 


a box, 


and ; of 


reviewed and criticized 


the home-savings type. In 
the evening the coin-catcher 
is virtually floodlighted by 
the concealed lamp, and the 
entire absence of glare is a 
attractive feature of 
the display. 


most 


@The German Savings In- 
stitution of St. Louis has is- 
sued an attractive booklet in 
commemoration of the 
trance of the institution into 
the Federal Reserve System. 
Banks are not being slow 
to realize that membership 
in the system gives them a 
prestige which can be suc- 
cessfully advertised. 


en- 


@The National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis in a 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Silver Safety.—This little 
booklet issued by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company tells 
about the facilities of the 
bank’s safe storage depart- 
ment in storing silver and 
other valuables. The bank 
makes a_ specialty of this 
class of business and is 
splendidly equipped to handle 
it with efficiency. 


Chattanooga’s Million Dol- 
lar Trust Company.—As an 
announcement of the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of this 
bank this very attractive 16- 
page booklet was issued. It 
zives a brief history of the 
founding, growth and devel- 
opment of the company. 


Shortening Sail. — The 
Cleveland Trust Company 
makes a specialty of the sav- 
ings accounts of lake mari- 
ners. This book tells about 
the company’s lake carriers’ 
welfare plan. Each year the 
company offers a prize to the 


vessel making the largest 
amount of deposits. 
Security Service. — This 


booklet was issued by the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings 


Bank of Los Angeles to show 
the services which it is pre- 
pared to offer enlisted men in 
the United States Army and 
Navy. The bank is prepared 
to act as agent with power of 
attorney for those who are 
away in the service of their 
country. 


Come Right In.—This little 
folder issued by the New 
Hampshire National Bank, 
Portsmouth, N. H., expresses 
in a cordial way the hospital- 
ity which this bank feels to- 
wards its customers. It 1s 
designed to build good will to 
promote friendly’ relations 
between bank and public. 


The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany.—This is a statement 
folder printed on high-grade 
blue paper. Its typographical 
excellence assures it of at- 
tention when other less at- 
tractive folders too often re- 
main unnoticed. 


The Services of This Com- 
pany.—This folder issued by 
the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany summarizes in a very 
clear manner the services of 
this company as an agent. 


This booklet is very careful- 
ly prepared, giving only es- 
sential information and facts 
without unnecessary details. 


Your Success and Ours.— 
This folder is another good- 
wiil builder issued by the 
the New Hampshire National 
Bank of Portsmouth, N. H. 
It is designed to show regu- 
lar depositors that their bank 
is interested in their success 
and appreciates their bust- 
ness. 


What Does a Trust Com- 
pany Charge?—This booklet 
issued by the National Trust 
Company, Limited, of To- 
ronto, takes up a very impor- 
tant subject. Very few peo- 
ple have any idea of the 
charges for trust company 
service and many are de- 
terred from utilizing this 
service through fear of too 
great expense. 


The Guardian Way.—This 
is an automobile road map of 
northeastern Ohio, showing 
Cleveland and suburbs. It 
was issued by the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company 
as a very useful souvenir for 
its friends and customers. 
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250 


Depositors February, 1917 


25,000 





Twenty-Five Years 
of Faithful Service 


Depositors February, 1892 


DEPOSITS, 1892 
$100,000 


DEPOSITS, 1917 






OF SPOKANE 














This bank is a strong believer in street car advertistng. 


How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 
(Continued from page 4) 


recent advertisement came 
out with a strong plea for a 
more just treatment of the 
railroads and urged inves- 
tors to become members in 
the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties. 

The text of the advertise- 
ment follows: 


An Explanation and a Plea 
for Co-operation. (An adver- 
tising article about railroads, 
written and paid for by the 
National Bank of Commerce.) 
Over fifty million people in this 
country own railroad securities, 
either directly or as_ policy 
holders in life insurance com- 
panies and depositors in mutual 
savings banks—these two classes 
of institutions owning $2,250,- 
000,000 of railroad stocks and 
bonds. The interests of railroads, 
of railroad security holders, of 
railroad employees, and of ship- 
pers, are identical in one re- 
spect, namely: They can _ pros- 
per only when railroads are 
allowed reasonable rates ‘for 
their services, so that they may 
pay interest and dividends on 
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in twenty-fivé years 


the capital invested, and pay 
good wages to employees, and 
provide the equipment needed 
to ship goods when and where 
ordered. The railroad situa- 
tion has become acute, because 
costs of operating have in- 
creased very fast during the 
past few years, without propor- 
tionate increase of revenue. The | 
recently organized National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railroad 
Securities is working for a bet- | 
ter understanding of the rail-| 
road question, and for a spirit 
of co-operation ‘among those 
jointly interested in the suc-| 
cess of our railroads. We urge | 
every direct or indirect owner 
of railroad securities to join. | 
The fees are $1.00 for indi-| 
viduals and $5.00 for firms and | 
corporations. Explanatory lit- 
erature and Membership Cards | 
may be procured at our Rail- | 
road Teller’s Window. This is 
a conservation proposition. The 
high prices of foodstuffs and 
other commodities, especially in 
the centers of population, have 
been due in great measure to 
lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities—The National 
Bank of Commerce in Saint 
Louis. 











| 
Q “Financial Advertising and | 
and the Public,’ an address | 
ys ° . | 

at the Financial Advertisers 


Here is one of its recent cards bringing out its deposit growth 


Association by Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of 


|New York, has been pub- 


lished in pamphlet form. 


@ An original method of pub- 
lishing its statement of con- 


|dition is that of the Blue- 
field Bank of Bluefield, W. 


Va., which arranges its fig- 
ures as follows: 


The bank has depos- 
its Of ......622++-$176,491.48 
To meet the above, 
the bank has: 
Cash and 
Ex- 
change $37,892.46 
Loans and 
Invest- 
ments... 235,918.19 
Furniture, 
Fixtures 
and New 
Banking 


House.. 2,964.94 276,775.59 





This leaves Capital, 
ere 


This arrangement means 
more to the average depos- 














itor than the conventional 
statement of assets and lia- 
bilities because it shows him 
exactly what stands behind 
his deposit. 

The slogan of this bank, 
by the way, is “a bank with 
a heart.” 


@The Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Or- 


leans has instituted among| 


its employees a “New Busi- 
ness Contest” which will run 
until January 31, 1918. 
Every piece of new busi- 
ness, whether it be in the 
Commercial, Savings, Trust, 
Bond, Fraternal, or Real Es- 
tate Department, will score 
a certain number of points 
for the employee responsible 
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ly it is a brochure of real | 
historic interest. 

It gives an illustrated ac- | 
count of the methods that 
have been used during the | 
ages to keep safely gold, sil- 
ver, money, jewels and val- | 
uable papers, together with 
the story of the origin and 
development of the safe de- 
posit vault. 





| @‘‘Your Balance” is the title | 
‘of a monthly house organ 
| published by the Home Sav- 
lings Bank of Los Angeles. | 
|Its purpose is to stimulate | 
thrift and promote good will 
|amongst the depositors of 


| the bank. 


'@The Third National of St. 


|Louis, Mo., carried out a 





THE FINANCIAL AD- 
VERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


The Financial Advertis- 


lers’ Association is that de- 


partmental of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World devoted exclusively 
to the interests of banks, 


|trust companies and invest- 
iment bankers. 


It is an in- 
dependent organization to 
the extent that it has its own 
Constitution and By-laws, 
its own officers, and con- 
ducts its own affairs in the 
interim of conventions which 
are held annually, conjoint- 
ly with the convention of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. Its 


affiliation with the major as- 

































































“* ee a Sea ee, savings campaign recently sociation affords the prestige 
= a ‘which proved decidedly a|of the most powerful pub- 
of ee no be ry and a ‘success. The number of new |licity organization in the 
b- we ak alah on pre | accounts secured in six world, and provides the best 
i SIVe | weeks’ time totaled over five possible talent and facilities 
prog employee a chance to | thousand, initial deposits |for carrying its message to 
ib- wa See substantial cash | sveraged over eighty dollars |all financial men who wish 
- prion, ann, besides, get three |and the total increase in de-|to improve and extend their 
1€- weeks Vacetion Next year |posits approximated $600,-| publicity work. 
Ww. instead of the customary two '000 Membership may be had 
ig- = test i | The savings campaign was | upon application, the appli- 
Pras Pre ssl peng Ba | inaugurated by presenting cant being voted upon by 
elias. tank tn ottale Sn give |to- each initial depositor of the directors of the — 
1.48 em eas 6 dees Ge thirty dollars or more a six- | tion. All — ban me 
oh tc thease Sie | foot American flag. |trust companies and inves 
classes and three sets of | — ——— 
prizes. 
The Contest Committee 
will publish special bulletins FULTON TRUST GOMPANY OF NEW YORK 
each week reporting prog- ctasiaittiemntnmeeaemaanmmnenimitt 
aia ———— 
@ Whenever the State Street saunas 
Trust Company of Boston tan Monts Ciniy AUGUST 1917] 
5.59 goes in for advertising it sTaivis crs “Clclilels|s : 
; creates literature. Its latest is Isla islis 1718 
booklet, “Safekeeping of =i)" |-|-|-|[aelerlaslss|solst( = ||2 
4.11 Valuables,” was primarily 
ans a pees gpa The blotter asa medium of bank advertising is becoming more and more 
r ? s appreciated. This one issued by the Fulton Trust Company 
)08- posit vaults, but incidental- | of New York is unusually attractive and dignified 
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ment bankers, or the pub- 
licity manager or an officer 
of any such institution, will- 


ing to subscribe to the 
Standards of Practice as 


hereinafter set forth will be 
admitted to membership. 
Officers are elected an- 
nually by ballot at the time 
of the 
Communications 


National Convention. 
relating 
to membership should be ad- 
dressed to John Ring, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of 
membership, care of Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


DAVE S. MATTHEWS, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
PACIFIC AD MEN. 
Dave S. 
licity manager of the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank ‘of 


Matthews, pub- 


Stockton, Cal., has been 
elected a vice-president of 
the Pacifie Coast Advertis- 


ing Men’s Association. 


“VICTORY BONDS” FOR 
THE NEXT ISSUE? 
A correspondent of “Print- 


Ink” suggests that for 


Bond 


ers’ 
the next 
issue the “Victory 
Bonds” be substituted for 
“Liberty Bonds.” 

“We talked ‘Liberty’ 
last he 
“and took our cue for 
erty Bond. We 


season 


Government 


slogan 


all 
writes, 

*Lib- 
start- 
and 


season, 


are 


ing a new are 


talking ‘Victory’—so 


not ‘Victory Bonds’ ?” 


why 


ADVERTISING AND 
THRIFT 
When think of what 


advertising has done for the 
public, we should not over- 


we 


look the public value of sav- 
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ings bank advertising in 
this country. 
While thrift may be a 


natural instinct in some peo- 
ple, and in some races, the 
great and growing prosperi- 
ty of the United States, 
which has touched all classes 
of people, has had a ten- 
dency to defeat the thought 
of the necessity for thrifti- 
ness, 

It has left to the 
bankers to make the people 
see the desirability of thrift. 
of South Bend 
bankers, according to the 
“Tribune” of that thriving 
city, recently held a meet- 
ing in which they discussed 
what advertising had done 
for them, and it developed 
that, almost entirely through 
advertising, 
bank deposits had increased 
in seventeen vears’ from 
$2.500.000 to $17,000,000. 

The people of the city are 
$17,000,000 richer, largely 
because of advertising, and 
in the meantime, the com- 
munity has had the $17,000,- 
000 for use in the develop- 
ment its industrial and 
mereantile interests, which, 
in turn, has meant a greater 


been 


A group 


local savings 


of 


assurance of continued pros- 
perity. 

Simiiar statistics might be 
gathered in every communi- 
ty, large or small, and the 
importance of the work the 
banks have been doing can 
hardly be over-estimated. It 
without saving that 
to the 
development of the business 
of the nation and of the local 
community alike.—<Associat- 
ed Advertising. 


goes 


money is necessary 


@A_ booklet issued by the 
Savings Bank of Utica an- 
swers the following ques- 
tions, which would be likely 





to be asked by a prospective 
depositor: 


What is a savings bank? 

Why should you use thx 
savings bank? 

During what hours is th: 
bank open? 

Who may become deposi 


| tors? 


What is the largest and 
smallest deposit accepted? 

What is the rate of divi- 
dend and what is the differ- 
between “Dividend” 
and “interest”? 


do I 


ence 


How 
count? 

Can I have a pass book 
with two names on it? 

Do aecept 
church, club or other organi- 


open an ac- 


you society, 
zation accounts ? 

What is the best time to 
present pass book to have 
dividends entered ? 

When does a deposit be- 
gin to draw dividends? 


@The following notice is 
sent to depositors in the 


Savings Bank of Utica who 
close their accounts: 


We are glad to have been of 
service to you in protecting your 
savings and appreciate the 
will that influenced vou to choose 
the “Old Tron Bank.” 


good- 


Whenever you desire to open 
another savings account you may 
be sure we will endeavor to ren 


der you every courtesy, 
A cordial welcome is 
tended to any of your friends, 


This bank that 
closing an account is just as 


also ex- 
realizes 


important as opening one, if 
not more so. It is essential 
that the depositor should go 
awav feeling well disposed 
Such a feeling 
will not only influence him 
to come back when he de- 
to another ac 
count, but it will incline him 
to recommend the bank to 
all of his friends. 


towards it. 


sires open 
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The New Business Manager 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier and New Business Manager Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


N this day of keen com-{the expense, and that no 
mercial competition a ma-|money shall be wasted be- 
jority of firms and corpora-| cause of the use of schemes 
tions, irrespective of the|and plans, which, owing to 
amount of capital invested,| their own inconsistencies are 
are employing specialists to| predestined to failure. 
direct their promotion and| Business building for 
“new business” work. banks is as much a trade as 
Banks, too, are rapidly|building houses. Skilled 
falling into line for bigger,|men are necessary in the 
better business, which calls|erection of buildings. The 
for the services of men who| services of an architect are 
are specialists on “new busi-| essential, and men _ skilled 
ness,” and especially men| with tools, experts in their 
who are experienced bank-|craft, are necessary. 
ers. The same is true of the 
There is no going back to| “new business” builder. He 


the old way of waiting for|must be a man of vision—a| 


business. Each bank indi-|man with a fertile mind for 
vidually, or a few banks col-|new ideas. He must have a 
lectively, now go out into the | natural bent toward psychol- 
market and invite business | ogy, must understand human 
to come in. nature to a large degree, 
As days go by, competi-| must know the English lan- 
tion between banks is certain| guage and how to use it ef- 
to become more and more) fectively. And what is just 
keen—and this is one of the|as essential, he should be a 
reasons why expert advice is|man with banking experi- 
essential to successful bank- | ence, and a man with execu- 
ing. However, it is not the| tive ability, capable of car- 
only reason. What seems to|rying out a program of pub- 
me to be a legitimate reason |licity and new business. 
why banks should employ| Not all bankers are en- 
expert help in their ‘“new|dowed with these qualities. 
business” work is, that they |In fact, it is the exception to 
may secure a maximum of/|find men who are. Unfor- 
results at a minimum of cost,|tunately, a few bankers 
and this means, that every | won’t admit this to be true. 
advance along ‘“‘new busi-| There is a class of bank- 
ness” lines must be so well/ers who are qualified, but 
directed and well executed|who are too much absorbed 
that the results shall inva-|in other lines of banking to 
riably be commensurate with|do justice to business build- 








‘ 
\ing, and their plans many 
| times meet with failure. For 


jlack of time they pass on 
ivarious propositions solely 
from the standpoint of their 
‘own likes and dislikes, sel- 
dom taking time to go into 
‘each proposition in order to 
|familiarize themselves with 
its merits and demerits. Un- 
‘less a bank is small, its field 
‘of operation restricted and 
its appropriation — limited, 
‘the banker who is to be in 
‘direct charge of new busi- 
‘ness should make it his ma- 
_jor work. In fact, he should 
specialize on deposit build- 
ing and if necessary, to the 
‘exclusion of all other lines 
|of work, in order to get a 
'maximum of results at a 
| minimum of expense. 


BANKING EXPERIENCE AN 
ADVANTAGE 

Before the New Business 
Manager is qualified to tell 
'the story of banking, he 
‘must be familiar with it, 
'must know the ins and outs 
‘of the business. It is true 
| that there are many valuable 
books on the subject avail- 
able to the man who has 
never stepped behind the 
banking counter; but read 
|them as carefully and faith- 
fully as he may, they cannot 
'give him the invaluable ex- 
|perience which comes from 
| being on the firing line, so to 
speak, an experience that 
gives the man fortunate 
enough to possess it the true 
|perspective of the banking 
business. This experience, 
moreover, to be of value 
must be of recent date, 
(Continued on page 3) 
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amount each week or month 
from their earnings. They 
are finding out how easy it 
is and how pleasant it is to 
| watch their capital accumu- 
late. 

There is no reason why 
banks can not encourage 
and promote this feeling by 

HE campaign on_ the|intelligent advertising so 

new Liberty Bond issue | that present patriots can be 

is now going on and once | converted into future savers. 

again banks are asked to co-|_ Many banks will find that 

éperate in placing the new |in helping the Government 

issue in the hands of the they are indirectly helping 
people. | themselves. 


Banking Publicity | 
Monthly Publicity Section 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
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HOW THIS FIRM SEEKS 
BETTER LETTERS 


66 EVER sign a letter 

with a rubber 
stamp,” says the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, in its instructions 
to correspondents, issued in 
the form of a booklet series, 
the most recent of which is 
“Mechanical Makeup of a 
Letter.” The firm empha- 
sizes the value of personal- 
ity in its letters and urges 


| pen signatures only, adding, 


(Continued on page 3) 








The wonderful success of | 
the last loan was largely due | 
to the earnest and patriotic | 
efforts of the banks and the 
successful launching of the) 
new loan will depend large- | 
ly upon their continued ex- 
ertions. 

This second loan in order | 
to be successful must reach | 
even more than the first loan | 
that large class of the public | 
which is not accustomed to} 
either saving or investing. | 
These people must be edu- | 
cated into the idea that it is| 
up to them to save and to 
invest in order to play their 
part in the big undertaking | 
that is ahead of us all. 

Entirely aside from the) 
patriotic reason for banks | 
codperating in this campaign | 
there is a very real oppor- 
tunity in the present situa- | 
tion for building up in 
America a permanent invest- | 
ing and saving class. | 

This is especially true in 
the case of savings banks, 
and those institutions which 














Your Bank 


itan bank. 





| Your Business | 


is one of themostimportant thingsin your 
life. You give your best to it and you know 
more about it than anybody else. 
times you stand in need of sound advice or 
financial accommodation. Then you go to 


provided only that you have built up your 
“credit rating’ by conducting your account 
in a business-like way and established the. 
confidence of the bank's officers. 


The Old National welcomes the deposits 
of responsible businessmen, towhom it of- 
fers the helpful cooperation of a metropo- 


iE saga wii 
pi ad annie 
aaaui? 


But at 


National 
Bank 


of Spokane 
Capital,$1,200,000 





=i 





“deg iit 
maintain savings depart-| 
Member of 
ments. Many of these have | Federal Reserve 
instituted Liberty Loan| Bank 


Clubs to assist their custom-| 
ers in buying bonds. Large | 
numbers of people are being | 
taught, many for the first) 
time, to set aside a definite | always used by this bank . 
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This advertisment is characteristic of the strong typographical arrangement 
This ad. hits straight from the shoulder 
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The New Business 


Manager 
(Continued from page 1) 


preferably down-to-the-min- 
ute, for deposit building to- 
day has problems never 
dreamed of ten years ago, 
and it will have problems to| 
meet in the future of which! 
nothing is known now. It 
is in order to keep in touch 
with progress that the pub- 
licity expert must keep on 
the firing line, there to ob- 
serve and to meet effectively 
the trend of the times, and 
the always changing new 
demands of the public, their 
inclinations, their likes and 
dislikes. 


ADVANTAGE IN HAVING AN 
EXPERT 


Generally, banks estimate 
the ability of a business 
builder by what he is able to 
do—the number of newspa- 
per ads he writes a year, for 
instance, or number of va- 
riety of booklets; but how 
about the things he doesn’t 
do? In these days when 
banks are the prey of thou- 
sands of schemers, with a 
bewildering variety of propo- 
sitions to offer, is it not the 
business builder who should 
have the credit for keeping 
his bank out of these pit- 
falls? It’s not merely what 
he does, but also what he 
keeps from doing that de- 
termines his ability as a 
specialist on deposit build- 
ing. 

Then, too, this expert, 
with a wide experience in 
his chosen field, is capable 


which will be apparent to 
him as an expert. 

Still another advantage in 
having a specialist in charge 
of “new business” publicity 
is, that he will know how to 
get the maximum of results 
out of every medium used. 
For instance, take newspa- 
per advertising. He knows 
well the principles of effec- 
tive newspaper advertising 
and will not fail to put the 
necessary “punch” into his 
newspaper advertisements, 
while a novice would blunder 
along trusting that his hit- 
or-miss methods will bring 





him “good luck.” 


(Continued from page #) 
“A rubber stamp signature 
detracts from the personal 
quality of the letter and 
loses something more valu- 
able than the time gained in 
the makeshift.” 

In this booklet uniform 
margins are preferred, and 
short letters are suggested as 
appearing best when occupy- 
ing the center of the letter 
page. The company also 
favors a “general subject” 
caption for letters, to appear 
in capitals above the body 
of the letter—Associated 
Advertising. 











business success. 





of selecting a program that 
is quict certain to prove ef-| 
fective. He is also qualified 
to decline to use plans that 
are predestined to failure 
because of their weaknesses, | 


J. P. M. Richards, Howard 
Chairman. 





At 10 o’Clock Today 
Stop 


—and Ask Yourself This Question: 
Have I Opened a Checking Account? 


BANK Account protects your money, promotes 

good business habits, gives you firmer finan- 
cial standing and credit, conducts your affairs in 
an orderly and systematic manner, furnishes a per- 
manent record of your financial transactions, pro- 
vides indisputable receipts, adds prestige, comfort, 
convenience, and is one of the foundation stones for 


TODAY—NOW—open an account. 
Let us help you. 


SPOKANE & EASTERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


and River- RK. L. Rutter, 
aide. President. 


A clever catch heading that gets the attention and holdsit. The 
man reading his morning paper will stop to read what that 10 
o’clock means 
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Only One Payment insures Your 
Property ‘erpetaaby 


Your Fire insurance ls Paid 
F 


Al Time 

















CowrusvuTionsHiP 
HOUSES from lowe 
scree, Phcladeipoae 


Tue Prnapecrma 
Per the INSURANCE of 
22 Govt Fourth 


SS 


Tue Paitaverrnia (SO 
Fer the INSURANCE of 
2 South F > 











Avoid the Danger of « “Lapsed” Policy 


2 bedding on ehh 





By the purchase of one of policies you are pro- 
the very best fire insurance to be had and at the 
same time sccing money 
‘Aa inquiry from you will bring full particulars 


















































Showing the 1915 and 1916 copy styles of this old Philadelphia institution. Each year’s campaign is planned out 
in advance and follows along a definite plan both in character of copy and style of lay-out 


How Banks Are Advertising 


In these columns each month current publicity 
matter will be reviewed and criticized 





ments which amortizes the 
debt in ten years. 
Speaking of Real Estate 
as an investment the bank 
SAYS % 
@The First National Bank|pamphlet containing _ the 
of Taylorville, IL, in the text of the Uniform Nego- 
first issue of its new house|tiable Instruments Law of 
organ offered a prize of $5|California which went into 
for the best name. |operation July 27,1917. | 
Naming a house organ is| Banks are more and more 
aways a difficult task. It is| taking it upon themselves to 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


Good Real Estate, remem- 
ber, is the Safest form of in- 
vestment in the world. 

Kings come and go—dy- 
nasties arise and set—gov- 





: : - jernments fade and_ pass 
easy enough to find some | keep their customers  in- a ] 
: : “ee . |away—but Real Estate and 
name, but to get one that is| formed on the latest busi- : 


exactly the right one is not 
easy. 
The First National’s plan 


so 


|ness developments and trade 
‘conditions. They are begin- 
|ning to feel that they should 


Titles to Real Estate remain 
unchanged by those changes 
which affect EVERY other 


;, ; .| form of investment. 
is a happy solution. It gets|not only look out for their , 

° ee ah s : War does not affect Real 

client’s financial business en- 


the public interested at once | | Estate Titles, when held bv 
and assures the adoption of|trusted to their care but .‘)". . : 
individuals. Real Estate is 


a name that everyone will|should safeguard their busi- 
: ; , the only one, sure form of 
remember. ness interests in every pos- : 
ned — - - s . Investment that can never 
[his publication is four| sible way. 
oh : | This is tl ‘ be taken away—never de- 
pages in size and is arranged lis is the modern idea : ‘ 
: ; | - stroyed by those contingen- 
in the style of a small news-/|of service. | ; c TERY 
; affect EVERY 


yaper. It contains a oum-| cies which 
“eng ye \Q“How to Own  Your| other form of investment in 
the world. 


ber of Ruet items of inhevent | Home” is the attractive title 
to the bank’s customers. of a little pamphlet recent! 

é a et recently | .» . 
@The Security National|issued by the Federal Title) SAFETY asthins 
comes up to Real 





Bank of Los Angeles issues} and Trust Comnany of Bea-| 
from time to time, for the|ver Falls, Pa. It describes | 


. ; : Est é - 
benefit of its customers, in-|a system operated by the ae ' = In 
formation pertaining to leg-| bank whereby a person can| a 
islation of interest to busi-| borrow money to purchase} Disastrous wars cannot 


ness men. real estate and repay it on take it from you. Hard 
It has recently issued aja scientific plan of install-' times cannot deprive you of 
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a it. Laws can not wipe it) But Real Estate hasn’t| was attached a replica of the 
out—Real Estate is always} legs. It can’t walk off. It} Hebrew shekel, the origin of 
there—there to stay. It is| hasn’t wings. It can’t fly.| which dates back to about 40 
the one form of investment| It remains for the individu-| A. D. 
that has endured from the| 2! owner after he has lost} The fob makes an attrac- 
foundation of the world. It) C¥tY other form of security tive and interesting souvenir 
is the one form of invest-| ¢ ever owned. It is always and one that will be appre- 
seeeiii Ui ia titi Tien celina and ever here, the safest ciated by the customers of 
ks din aol sl Oe. cna form of investment in the) the bank. 
* | world. | 
Bonds and Stocks may be @The employees of the 
wiped out. They may take| @Schiff and Company State Bank of Italy, San Francis- 
legs and walk away—they| Bank, Chicago, IIl., recently co, Cal., have inaugurated a 
may take wings and fly away.| distributed amongst the | bank paper to be known as 
— They have done it before,| friends and depositors of the | “Bankitaly Life.” 
time and time again. bank a watch fob to which! The editor, George Culp, 








the 





Signed Financial Statements and Rediscounts 












ate The There are bankers and business men who still 
, : lost ’ refer to do business in the old fashioned way, 
k American Exchange National Bank Who hesitate to “put away old things” and 
. , ‘ ‘ “take out new things.” The signed financial 
os a a statement was the first important innovation of 
recent years. Its use nisl jearsay in 
7HEN the Federal Reserve Act became a Law, credits.” The sock phrase, “a good as wheat, 
our close touch with the financial require- is now obsulete. 

ments of the mercantile interests of this country ~~ — ae — pr —" weer mend 

rediscounte—ano . 0 
enabled us to dee = at once that Acceptances a; tase cod. condit. Commercial paper. 
|| would be largely used in financing future business Soke eligible for redloceust, ssust become due 
‘m- transactions. within ninety days, and the signed statement 
of the maker must be unquestioned. Currency 
Our experience convinces us that Acceptance issued against commercial paper is strong testi- 

P P if pape 


used mony of the high regard the Government bas for 


in- || Credits and Trade Acceptances are being 
the obligations of the American business man, 




















to advantage. Business men will find it highly 
profitable to familiar mselves with this im- Corel om pyrrion | Aap sad Fong 
ly portant phase of Banking. aaa isis chelates ic 
The possibility of financial strain incident to the The American Exchange National Bank 
oV- war can be greatly reduced through the use of 128 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Acceptances—the most liquid form.of commercial 
ass paper. We are operating a department devoted 
exclusively to dealing in and developing their use 
ind We have issued two pamphlets—«Acceptances”— 

* “Financing Domestic and Foreign Trade.” Prac- , . . “i 
ain tical subjects treated in a practical way. Copies The Value of a Good Banking Connection 
—_ can be on application. Three years ago a manufacturing concern in 
zes | the south opened relations with us. Confidence 
| | 7 was established —co-operation prevailed — satis- 
1er - factory results followed. 


————————— os An opportunity came to our customer involving 


| SSS SSS SFL SSS | several times the usual line of credit He 


\ presented the situation. His plans were con. 


























| 
i vineing; it was a legitimate operation. The 
eal | credit needed was arranged. Hecould respond 
: i ° ° to the knock of opportunity because through 
by | The American Exchange National Bank Gecosight tn Und Ehenged goed tanking oo 
° | i) 1 bections. . . 
+, 128 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY i m 
1S i 2 ahaa ; | Salar 
of | HE QUESTION of Financing Domestic and Foreign Trade a . Sra 
| is thoroughly treated in a pamphlet which we have i The American Exchange National Bank 
ver } just issued, a copy of which can be had on application. | 128 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
> i ! 
de 2 H UR PAMPHLET on Acceptances, BANK ACCEPTANCES find a ready } 
| issued in 1916, is conceded to be market, and the rate they command 
en- | the most practical exposition of the sub- depends upon the standing of the ac- 
= | ject which bas #0 far been published. cepting bank. Federal Reserve banks 
A . urchase the acceptances of member 
4 y i eect toe vb oes whe at a Gavesciiie sate of Gisscunt. | Confronted by New Problems 
‘ | States, and we cheerfully contribute ‘ Baok d be find 
oO. . » jankers and business me ble 
in | these publications towards that end. ee | coufroating thems every dey. In onder t» meet 
| Business finenceering has been ereat!y tage, Business men will Sad & highly changed conditions each must give and take. 
broadened through the use of Accept- profitable to familiarize themselves | Co-operation is essential. The higher cost of 
i ances, von are _ filling an im- with this important phase of pect o —- must be provided for by in- 
portant place in credit transactions. ! creas lines of bank credit. Borrowers must 
The Federal Reserve Act made it pos- We are operating a department devoted } aim to keep their assets liquid, arranging their 
] sible for member banksto accept drafts exclusively to dealing in and develop- neactions so as to meet the requirements of 
| covering self liquidating transactions. ing the use of Acceptances. We will the Federal Reserve Banks. Our new bankin, 
In other words it permits banks to lend ladly discuss the subject through system is standing the test because it is based 
| pe eledly ye ug <= 
their credit. correspondence or in person. ‘on co-operati zomplete co-operation between 
| a op will maintain our business 
I ehiete : , oaks its and keep them sound. 
iH The possibility of financial strain incident to the [elope oe 
| war cap be greatly reduced through the use of a 
Acceptances—the most liquid form of commercial paper. The American Exchange National Bank 
| 128 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY { 
not —— = ==> 
urd Thi er 
of is New York bank is doing some excellent advertising of which the above are some samples. The 


copy is well thought out and suitably displayed 
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which would weigh heavily upon 
the peace of mind of their less 
experienced loved ones, 

Is it not the part of wisdom to 
appoint a strong Trust Company 
such as this one to act as execu- 
tor of your will? By so doing 
your loved ones will always have 
able counsellors at hand. 

It is not generally known, we 
believe, that a Trust Company 
can charge no more for its servy- 
ices than the personal executor 


After the War, What ? cae We be neue 


The Trust Officer will be pleased 
VERY drafted or enlisted man to talk things over. . 


should think about his home 
coming. What are you going to 

















@A chart showing what be- 


de when your service is over and comes of property in the 
you return to civil life? You will need ‘ f Illinois when th 
a little money to start. How can you get State o 1 the 
it? One sure way presents itself at once. 


owner dies without having 
° You can save money while in the army made a will was recently 
or navy. Make up your mind to send & | distributed by the Shelby 
part of your pay to this large, safe na- ¢ ¢ 
tional bank, where your money will be Loan and Trust Company of 
safe and secure and draw interest. Shelbyville, Tll. 
ANY AMOUNT ACCEPTED ON DE- The chart shows in a very 
POSIT FROM A DOLLAR UP graphic manner the value of 
STRONG, BANKING, LARGE RE- making a will and is one of 
SOURCES AND ADEQUATE the most effective trust com- 
| pany advertisements that 
have come to our attention 
for some time. 


sy 





eornwm- 





a-on 








@Souvenir Post Cards as a 
bank advertising specialty 
} | are well thought of by a 
—_ ere ees | number of banks. When a 
ae. eo ee ne ~rsauneeneers | bank has an attractive new 


By urging thrift in the army and navy this bank is rendering a patriotic service building cards showing — 
and also building up a good business for itself ous exterior and _ interior 
views are very acceptable to 


jcustomers and every one 


introduces the first number | ¥2°, are part and parcel of the! sent out is a good advertise- 
whole; it will cement the business | 
as follows: | and associate friendships where|ment for the bank. 
i ee _ | actual contact is impossible and | . Tat? . 
wa tncrts James Whitcomb Kiley, real acquaintanceship rare; and} he First National Bank 
nd ing 3 pneniaes 4 it wil! be an inspiration to the} c i i 
his books with, as we remember) pegders to do their part oS Sei et Kansas City has issued a 




















rr | the higher efficiency and greater number of cards showing 
70, » £0; | service so m . . , 
Bearing an honored name; ee oamueunee -_ a and | various views of the bank’s 


Till everyW here that you have | That Bankitaly Life may enter | yery attractive quarters. 
TY! B gD itl a upon a career of usefulness, en- | : 

ey Te glad that you have came. | tertainment, record, fact, fancy—| 
We feel very much the same and just enough frivolousness to @The Farmers and Mer- 
n launching this initial uumber| jeayen the leaves—is the hope | é 
of our bank paper. ind desire of its sponsors. jchants Bank of Stockton, 


Bankitaly Life will fill a long- | ere F _ 
felt want on the part of our three | . 1C alifornia, has advertised 
hundred employees. And the folks QThe Safe Deposit and | leti A s 

» who are naturally inter. | + : the completion of its new 
at home who are naturally inter Trust Companv of Pitts- 
ested in son, daughter, brother, : I . home by the publication of 
sister or sweetheart’s work and| burgh recently distributed a| —_ ; 
surroundings, will read it with | “ |an attractive booklet show- 
some interest. |folder to trust department} . . : ; 
“i ee , *: ; | ing various views of the new 
Bankitaly Life will try to re yrospects which r d f }.| 
flect the personalities of the work- | I Ss} ead as tol-| t d t ining 
P . quarters an containing 
ers, and the personality of the in-| lows: | : : 
stitution. It will be the open| | | photographs and biographic- 
forum for expressions relating to| Men of affairs frequently over- | “eYS 
the life, the work and the meth- | look the fact that their long train- | al sketches of the officers 
ods of the busy little world it re-| ing and experience enable them to} and employees. 
orts. |settle, with dispatch and good | es ee 
It will be a bond between those! judgment, those affairs of business | The bank’s slogan, the 
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bank of good service,” is 
featured throughout 
booklet. 


@“National Bank Advertis- 
ing,” the address delivered 
at the recent financial adver- 
tising convention 
Louis by William Ganson 
Rose, has been published in 
booklet form by the First 
National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


@Among the first banks in 
the country to offer to 
finance the purchase of a 
Liberty Bond by taking in- 
stallment payments was the 


Union National Bank of! too, was the size of the de-| 


the| retail value $2.50, to every 





at St. 


‘silk flag with jointed pole,|GOOD LETTERS AND 


YOUR FRAME OF 
person who would open a MIND 
savings account with at least} The Norton Co., Worces- 
| 10 and agree not to with-|ter, Mass., issues a rather 
draw it within a year. The! pretentious  ‘““Correspond- 
| response was overwhelming;| ence Manual,” written by 
|so general, in fact, that the/H. N. Rasely, correspond- 
|campaign ended the same/ence supervisor for the com- 
| week it started, for the bank | pany. The manual urges 
|exhausted its supply of flags| that dictators “always pic- 
and because of the peculiar | ture the reader as he reads 
over-demand in the flag mar-| your letter. Forget that you 
ket at that time, was unable | are writing, and talk to him. 
| to get others on short notice.| Aim to produce the same ef- 
In all, 1,461 new accounts | fect on him as in conversa- 
were opened, at the rate of| tion, only using about one- 
300 a day. A striking fact,| fifth the number of words.” 
“Strive to write so that 


Pasadena, Cal. The rate of | posits. One was for $2,000,| there is no possibility of be- 


interest charged on deferred 
payments is exactly the same 
as the interest rate of the 
bonds and absolutely no 
charge is made for the serv- 
ice. The bank reports that 
the first person to order a 
bond under this plan was a 
fireman, who came into the 
bank in the city’s uniform. 


& 


FLAGS AS PREMIUMS 
BRING BUSINESS 
TO BANKS 

ANKS throughout the, 
country have found| 
splendid account - creating | 
possibilities in the use of 
United States flags for pre- 
miums. Especially follow- 
ing this country’s declara- 
tion of war, there was an 
unprecedented popular de- 
sire for flags, and numerous 
financial institutions found 
in this situation a way to 
satisfy the desire, while cre- 
ating business and good 
will. 

Typical of most such pre- 
mium plans was that carried 
out by the American-South- 
ern Bank of Louisville, Ky. 


another for $1,200, and quite|ing misunderstood,’ the 
a number ranged from $300! manual continues. “The tone 
to $500. In addition, sev- | of letters should always be 
eral commercial accounts | friendly, and this necessi- 
were opened, traceable di-| tates a pleasant frame of 
rectly to the good will en-|mind on the part of the dic- 
gendered by the premium|tator.”—Associated Adver4 


offer. | tising. 





Four Billion 
| Open Accounts 


are on the books of American business 
| to-day, is the estimate of a prominent 
{ statistician. 


Many advantages, including an appre- ! 
ciable saving of interest, could be ob- 
tained if manufacturers, wholesalers, 
exporters, and importers would make 
greater use of bank and trade accept- 
ances in financing their domestic and 
foreign requirements. 

The officers of The Citizens National 


Bank would be glad to explain the 
mature of these advantages. 


| CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
|| OF NEW YORK 320 BROADWAY 
| Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


H EDWIN 8S SUHENCK, Presitent 

{ FRANCIS M. BACON, JE., Vice-Pres't GARRARD COMLY, Vice-Pres’t 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Casbler JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 

{ JAMES McALLISTER, Asst. Casbier WILLIAM M. HAINES, Asst. Cusbier 




















Banks are beginning to promote the use of bankers acceptances— a class 





The bank offered a 4 x 6 


of business profitable both to them and to their clients 
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Keep Us In Touch With 
Your Work 


Each month in this department current advertis- 
ing matter is reproduced and commented upon. 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE keeps on file bank ad- 
vertising matter from all parts of the country—news- 


paper ads, booklets, folders, specialties, etc. 


Keep us in touch with your own publicity work. 
We will gladly review and criticize your advertising 
matter, and perhaps we will be able to give you 


some ideas that you will find valuable. 


We are especially interested in newspaper ads. 
Clip out your ads as they are published and send 
them along to us. Each month the best of them 
are reproduced in Banking Publicity. 


Address all communications to: 


PUBLICITY EDITOR 


iz BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


253 Broadway 
New York 
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The Stockholders’ Part in Bank- 
ing Publicity 


By M. V. TELLER 


[* no other line of business 
endeavor, perhaps, have 
the “ethics of the profes-| 
sion” undergone a more com- 
plete and radical change 
than in that of banking. 

It seems but yesterday | 
when a bank advertisement | 
consisted of a formal card in 
the newspaper, without even 
an invitation to call, and 
when the banker sat at his 
desk and waited, like Micaw- 
ber, for something to turn 
up. Considered in the light 
of present day experience, 
the strangest part of it is 
that the old type of banks 
succeeded as well as they 
did. 

Banking institutions now 
have well-equipped publicity 
departments with all the 
helps of modern advertising 
ingenuity. They have their 
solicitors both on the street 
and on the road. They are 
inaugurating new_ business 
contests; they have utilized 
the motion picture, and are 
apparently making use of 
every legitimate means to at- 
tract new business and new 
clients. Nor have they neg- 
lected any force or means 
that will help them in at- 
taining their end! 


ADVERTISING NOT WORK OF 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
ONLY 


Bank advertising is an ef- 
fort to secure more business, 


| not the work of the publicity | 


and advertising, as such, is 


department alone. Nor is 
advertising, as here defined, 
confined to the printed word. 
In possibly no other business 
does the personal equation 
count for so much as in 
banking. Every employee. 
every officer and every stock- 
holder should consider him- 
self a part of the advertis- 
ing force. Banking institu- 
tions have come to rely on 
their officers and to expect 
from their employees a cer- 
tain amount of new business. 
It is of the third class that 
we wish at this time more 
particularly to speak—the 
stockholders. Can they be 
used by the new business de- 
partment, and if so, how? 
At the outset, it is safe to 
assert that not one in fifty 
realizes fully the duties and 
possibilities of his position. 
Business men, as a rule, re- 
gard their bank stock the 
same as any other corporate 
interest in which they are 
not actively engaged, as an 
investment, pure and simple. 
And it is hard to get them to 
look at it in any other way. 
Naturally, they are interest- 
ed in the dividend rate, but 
do they realize that in nor- 
mal times dividends are 
closely related to deposits? 
Are they informed as to the 
large part that they, as a 
class, could take in increas- 
ing the deposits and other 


business of the institution; 
what a powerful force their 
combined’ efforts would 
make? Are they imbued 
with a spirit of enthusiasm 
and coéperation; have they 
that sense of personal pro- 
prietorship which prompts 
them to refer to the institu- 
tion among their friends as 
my bank, or do they put 
their stock certificate in a 
strong box, deposit their 
dividend check (possibly in 
some other bank) and leave 
the rest to the directors and 
officers ? 

Truly, the directors and 
officers are elected and paid 
to manage and operate its 
affairs, and the securing of 
new accounts is no small 
part of such management. 
But think of the stockhold- 
ers; think of their interest 
and their opportunities. 
Their number is many times 
that of the active force. 
They are, generally speak- 
ing, men of affairs, people of 
means, and move in circles 
of the same class. Many of 
them have varied and exten- 
sive interests. All of them 
have influence in some direc- 
tion. All of them have rela- 
tives, friends, acquaintances, 
neighbors. Can you imagine 
the possibilities for business 
publicity in a body of stock- 
holders who are brought to a 
realization of their duty to 
the institution and to them- 
selves; who have had im- 
pressed upon them the mu- 
tuality of interests that ex- 
ists, and then are shown 
how to enhance that interest 
in the most efficient way? 

(Continued on page 6) 
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OO much bank advertis- 
ing lacks individuality 
and personality. Every 
bank has some points or fea- 
tures — location, personnel, 
history, methods — which 
mark it different from 
other banks. These points 
of difference, worked into 
the advertising copy with a 
good seal or other trade- 
mark, mark the difference in 
the reader’s mind between 
“a” bank and “the” bank. 


co 


N practically all of the 

larger cities and towns of 
the country there is an ad- 
vertising club. If it is a live 
organization some member of 
your banking staff should 
join it. Many an advertis- 
ing man needs a more thor- 
ough knowledge of banking 
and many a banker needs a 
more thorough knowledge of 
advertising. Let them rub 
elbows in a live advertising 
organization where selling 
and service problems are 
talked over and analyzed. 
Some bankers think that ad- 
vertising lacks dignity, while 
many an advertising man be- 
lieves that banking is over- 
burdened with dignity. <A 
good, live discussion of the 
whole problem between an 
advertising man and a bank- 
er, might take the surplus 
dignity out of banking and 
apply it to make up the de- 
ficiency of dignity in adver- 
tising—much to the mutual 
gain of both professions and 


as 
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the well being of the public 
which both are trying to 


serve. 
& 


HE Liberty Bond cam-| 


paigns, like the Christ- 


mas Savings Clubs, 


previously gave little 
thought to the value of bank- 
ing connections. To be sure, 
many of these are “little 
people,” financially speak- 
ing, but a fair percentage 
of them are susceptible to 
development through person- 
al attention. A well-planned 
campaign of newspaper and 
direct-by-mail advertising 
emphasizing the willingness 
of the bank officers to con- 
sult with these people on 
their own personal financial 
problems would unquestion- 
ably uncover some very 
promising material. To a 
large extent this field of “‘lit- 
tle people” has been neg- 
lected by many banks under 
the impression that it would 
involve a lot of waste effort. 
but under careful handling a 
man who has found, to his 
surprise, that he could save 
to buy a Liberty Bond, can 
be led to continue his saving 
after the bond is paid for, 
and if he happens to be a 
man with a small business 
of his own, the banker’s eve 
may see in that business pos- 
sibilities of development 
under the bank’s aid that the 
man himself did not have the 
courage to tackle. 

N who has 


& 
A made a success of pick- 


executive 
ing men to fill important po- 
sitions, writes in a current 
magazine that the most po- 
tent factor in developing 
these men is the weekly con- 


have | 
brought thousands of people | 
into touch with banks who! 











THE OLD NATIONAL BANK 
AND 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF SPOKANE 





Striking design for booklet cover 
(cut out) calling attention to complete 
financial service under one roof 





ference of department heads 
at which the plans and poli- 
cies of his concern are dis- 
cussed. This plan has al- 
ready been adopted by many 
banks as a means of improv- 
ing service, developing new 


ideas and broadening the 
scope of the bank. Why not 
go a step farther and let 
these conferences be the 
source and inspiration of 
good advertising copy? 


Every bank should have its 
advertising representative, 
either a member of its own 
staff or, better still, a quali- 
fied advertising man from 
outside who will bring to the 
bank’s advertising service 
the valuable point of view of 
the man who is “outside 
looking in.” This man should 
be admitted to the confer- 
ence of department heads, 
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bring to the conference im- | 
pressions gathered on the | 
yutside among depositors and 
potential depositors. In the | 
discussion of these impres- | 
sions and _ suggestions < 
great deal of forceful adver- 
tising copy will be developed | 
that will have a sincerity | 
and virility about it, and an | 


individuality obtainable in| 
no other way. | 
ro. | 
| 
gs HE professions, even the 
most conservative, are | 
taking a growing inter-| 
est in advertising. Some) 
of them have given the | 
matter serious attention | 
while others are still just! 
at the inquiring _ stage. | 
That they will all come to it | 
eventually is a foregone con- 
clusion—and the bankers are 
leading the way, some timid- 
ly and others with the confi- 
dence born of conviction. 
This is as it should be, for in 
the final analysis there is, 
after all, nothing antagonist- 
ic in the aims of the profes- 
sions and the objects of con- 
structive advertising. Both 
are bent on service, and this 
service can be made doubly 
effective through coédpera- 
tion. 

The architects, whose mis- 
sion in life is beautification 
and the development of the 
highest efficiency, are using 
advertising to educate the 
public to higher ideals. 

The accountants, through 
advertising, are teaching 
business men to systematize, 
cut out waste and increase 
profits. Before some of the 
broad-visioned accountants 
took up advertising there 
were thousands of business 
men who never knew what 


should make it a point to| 








everywhere. 





Direct Banking with New England 


IDAY the resources of the large bank must in- 
clude, in addition to substantial capital and assets, 
facilities for establishing credit and transacting business 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 
o&f Boston 


offers to merchants and manufacturers, as well as to 
banks, in all parts of the country a direct connection in 
New England and the East. 


Its domestic departments are completely equipped to 
handle the business which converges from every direc- 
tion into New England, where 40% of all the industrial 
plants in the United States are located. 


Its foreign department enables its clients to form 
direct trade connections with Canada, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Australia and South Africa. 


With a working capital in excess of $18,000,000 and 
total assets of $160,000,000, it has 


A national reputation for conservatism, 
sound judgment and strength 


Ge NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, Boston, Mass, 





ae nerer: 
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A conservative Boston bank uses magazine pages to advertise direct 
banking connections with New England and the East 





the term’ -“‘accountant” 
meant. 

Specialists in many lines, 
who have shaken off the old 
incubus of “ethics” and 
“lowering of dignity” have 
found their field of opera- 
tions immeasurably broad- 
ened by advertising. 

Even the lawyers and the 
doctors are showing an in- 
terest in the subject that 
would have been condemned 
as heresy only a few years 
ago. 

And in response to the 
active interest from such 
sources advertising pages 
have been cleaned; the fak- 
ers, charlatans and inefficient 





have been shaken out or de- 
nied admittance, and the 
whole wonderful field of ad- 
vertising has been raised to 
a new plane of dignity and 
forcefulness worthy of the 
professions. 

And the bankers are 
leading the way. They are 
showing that advertising and 
dignity are not inconsistent. 
They are deserting the old- 
fashioned standards _ of 
aloofness and are going to 
the public with messages of 
thrift and offers of service 
that are changing the whole 
financial fabric. 

Having established this 
lead on the other profes- 
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EF. DAVIS 
Asst. Cashier 


institution. 


| tive of its strength and character. 
OFFICERS: 





The Thid of a Series of Advertisements on Farmer: & Merchants Bank Service, 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT | 


Modern Methods and Modern Equipment Result 
in High Class Service 


There are four windows in the 
Commercial Department and each 
of the four tellers both pays and 
receives. Accounts, as indicated by 
the letters over the windows are 
handled on the alphabetical basis, 
thereby greatly facilitating the work 
and consequently permitting the ! 
teller to give prompt and efficient 
service, the constant aim of this 


The officers and directorate of this bank are indica- 


FRANK A. GUERNSRY, President JOHN M. PERRY, Vice-President 
- WILL E. MORRIS, Cashier 
E. F. DAVIS, Aes't Cashier C. A. BAKER, Ass't Cashier 
B.D. HERON, Asst Cashier and Mgr, Oakdale Branch 


Heve You Bought Your Liberty Bondt 





| 








c. A. BAKER 
Asst. Cashier 


human organization, 


cents, 


Now in Our New He 











The fourth of a Series of Advectisements 
On Farm 


Interested in Our Customers 


ment both pay and receive 
Assistant Cashier, has charge of the windows 
handling all commercial accounts from G to Z. 


keepers’ desks are directly behind the tellers’ 
| cages. 


This plan has been adopted in order to af- 
ford the patrons of the bank immediate as well 
as efficient service. 


We desire to impress upon the public mind that this is a 


tomers—not an institution that deals solely in dollars and 


1 || The Farmers and Merchants Bank 


“The Bank of Good Service” 
ome, S. W. Corner Main and San Joaquin 
HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR LIBERTY BOND? 


ers ang Merchants Gank Service 


Some of the Methods That Make 
for Efficient Service 


The four tellers of the Commercial Depart- 
Charlies A. Baker, 





To greater facilitate the work, the book- 


interested in the progress of our cus- 








A unique idea for introducing personality into bank advertising 


sions, it is up to the banks 
to maintain it by force of 
example and by encouraging 
the spread of a doctrine of 
frank publicity handled in 
the careful, painstaking way 
in which every detail of pro- 
fessional life is worked out, 
whether it is banking, law, 
medicine, accountancy or 
any other field of personal 
service. 


oF 


How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 
In these columns each month current 
publicity matter will be reviewed 
and criticized 


QA unique booklet, the cov- 


Ef 


er of which is reproduced | 


on page 2, was issued by the 
Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Co. of Spokane 
on the opening of their new 
banking quarters, the central 
idea being to emphasize the 
close affiliation in complete 
banking service of the two 
institutions. An_ excellent 
feature of the booklet is a 
floor plan of the banking 
rooms, showing the location 
of all different departments. 
@“A Point of Interest to 
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Both of Us” is the title of a 
good folder statement of the 
National Stockyards (IIl.) 
National Bank. Besides be- 
ing unique in form and ty- 
pography, the folder con- 
tains a blotter, stating con- 
spicuously, “Our hourly 
messenger collection service 
in St. Louis will meet your 
needs.” 


@Two excellent booklets, 
“Why a Trust Company?” 
and “What the Atlanta 
Trust Company Can Do for 
You,” have been put out re- 
cently by the Atlanta institu- 
tion. These booklets are the 
product of Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., and in form, text 
and typography are excel- 
lent specimens of bank lit- 
erature. “Why a_ Trust 
Company?” answers that 
question in a dignified, con- 
clusive manner, which car- 
ries conviction to the reader. 


@The Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Stockton, Cal., 
introduces a little different 
feature in its newspaper ad- 
vertising, as shown in the ac- 





companying reproductions. 
The personal element is 





brought in in an interesting 
way and a very good point is 
made in the declaration, “We 
desire to impress upon the 
public mind that this is a hu- 
man organization, interested 
in the progress of our cus- 
tomers—not an_ institution 
that deals solely in dollars 
and cents.” The first adv. 
shown should have brought 
out a little more prominently 
the name of the bank. 


@At the Atlantic City con- 
vention coéperation in bank 
advertising was suggested as 
an economic measure by W. 
D. Vincent of Spokane, 
Wash., in the meeting of the 
Clearing House section. He 
said $5,000,000 could be 
saved in the advertising ex- 
penses of the Clearing 
House banks of this country 
if a committee was appointed 
in each association made up 
of men who attended to the 
advertising of each bank. 
Experience had taught ad- 
vertising men that newspa- 
pers and financial journals 
were the best mediums of ad- 
vertising, he added. 


QSeveral pages of a recent 
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issue of the Stockton “Eve- 
ning Mail’’ were devoted to 
illustrating and describing 


the new building of the 
Farmers and Merchants 


Bank, Stockton, Cal. Ac- 
companying a full-page cut 
of the bank’s 10-story build- 
ing is the following, signed 
by Frank <A. Guernsey, 
president: 

This building is our demon- 
stration of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank’s faith in 
Stockton and San Joaquin 
County. We have not spared 
anything that has tended to 
make it Class A in every 
particular. It has been our 
aim to afford the public bank- 
ing quarters that are not only 
commodious and inviting, but 
that are equipped with the most 
improved facilities. 

To our patrons and the pub- 
lic in general we pledge the 
most efficient service that the 
happy combination of loyal em- 
ployees, a modern home and the 
most improved equipment can 


provide. 

& 
ADVERTISING FOR 
GOOD WILL 
In an article contributed 
to Printers’ Ink recently, 
Vice-President Francis H. 
Sisson, of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., said some good 
things on this subject. A few 

samples: 

Advertising for good will 
works in one of two ways—it 
makes men come to you to buy, 
instead of your going to them 


to sell; or it makes selling 
easier if you go to them to 


sell. In either case, it is very | 


much worth while. It is like 
soap: it isn’t there when the 
blanket is washed, but it has 


done its work. 
* * # 


Do you wish to open a check- | 


ing account? Would you like a 
letter of credit? Advice about | 
investments? To buy securi- | 
ties? To send money to a friend | 
in France? To obtain informa- | 


tion about the financial re- | 


sponsibility of a business house 
in Barcelona?—We stand ready 
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This unusually effective copy shows that “ 


the oldest bank in America”’ 


knows how to lead the way when it comes to advertising. The fact that 
this banking pioneer does not hesitate to adopt a real advertising policy 
ought to encourage some of those few faint-hearted institutions which 


are still hoiding back from effective publicity through fear of 


their oe." 


“ losing 





to serve you 
dozen other ways. 
vertise that fact. 

* * ¥* 


And we ad- 


Quite recently, I had a survey 
made of the facilitics and func- 
tions of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, considered from the 
standpoint of their advertising 
possibilities. Certain things 
were brought to the surface— 
the need for advertising this de- 
partment and that. Yet it is a 
fact that the recommendation 
that appealed most strongly to 
me was that a fairly large per- 
centage of our appropriation 
should be spent for “general” 
advertising — advertising for 

good will. 
| 7 


SPEAKS ON EDUCATION 
THROUGH ADVER- 
TISING 


Guy W. Cooke, manager 
of the publicity department 


in these and a} 


|of the First National Bank | 


of Chicago, recently ad- 
dressed the Nebraska Bank- 
ers’ Association convention 
at Omaha on the part that 
financial advertising plays in 
the destiny of a nation. Mr. 
Cooke said, among other 
things: 

Twenty-one years ago the 
education of the American peo- 
ple in money and economics was 
undertaken by the financial in- 
terests of the country to defeat 
the propaganda for the free 
coinage of silver, then the para- 
mount issue in national politics. 
With the elimination of that eco- 
nomic fallacy bankers dropped 
the educational work so well be- 
gun and left the great mass of 
people a living example of the 
truism, “A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” That the 
work was worth while needs no 
argument, but the cessation of 
educational activity after the 
dominant need had passed un- 
questionably was an error. The 


14%) 








6 





one thing that saved the finan- | 
cial honor of the country was 
the appeal to honesty. Few} 
Americans, when the fact was 
brought home to them, wanted | 
to compromise their debts on a 
52-cents-on-the-dollar basis. 


& 


The Stockholders’ Part 
in Banking Publicity | 


(Continued from page 1) | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Can not the esprit de 
corps of an institution be | 
manifested in its stockhold- | 
ers, as well as in its active | 
force? 


STOCKHOLDERS PARTNERS IN 
INSTITUTION 


In these days of corporate 
organization and manage-| 
ment, shareholders are prone | 
to forget that, except for 
some difference as to legal 
liability and management, 
they are practically the same 
as partners in the institu- 
tion, dividing its profits and | 
sharing its losses to the ex- | 
tent of their investment. 
The fact that their interest 
and those of the institution 
are identical, and that a self- | 
ish reason, if no other,| 
should prompt them to ac- 
tively further its progress, | 
is frequently lost sight of. 

Banks, with the exception 
of mutual savings institu- 
tions, are organized and con- | 
ducted for the profit of the 
stockholders, and the profits 
are determined in large part | 
by the volume of business 
they do. It is usually con-| 
sidered good policy to scat- | 
ter the stock holdings among 
a considerable number of | 
holders, to the end that a 
greater number will be per- 
sonally interested in its wel- | 
fare. And yet what matters 
it whether there be five 
shareholders, or five hun- 
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, that steady insistent 
" 


r. PULLING 
ds POWER 


of a good banking connection is 
essential to every live business. 
It adds weight to your purchas- 
ing power and puts backbone into 
your selling force. 


This Bank offers all the power consistent with 
safe and sane banking 


Another attractive design from a statement folder 


dred, if their interest is only 
in the dividend itself and not 


|in the operations that make 


the dividend possible? 
The remedy would seem 
to be in a campaign of edu- 


‘eation and solicitation under- 


taken jointly and conducted 
personally. 


IMPERFECT CONCEPTION OF 


BANK’S OPERATIONS 


Many shareholders have a 
very imperfect conception of 
a bank’s operations, and the 
source of its profits. Espec- 
ially is this true of trust, 
company stockholders. <A 
great many others do not see 
their personal interest in the 
matter as clearly as_ they 
should. All of them need) 


to be reminded occasionally 


that deposits pay dividends, 
and not only invited, but in- 


structed how they can codép- 


erate with the active force to 
the best advantage. 

Each case presents such 
different aspects that the use 
of form letters, except as 
supplementary to personal 
effort, is of little value. Even 
personal letters are of doubt- | 
ful efficiency, except in a few | 
instances. Probably the best | 
results can be obtained in no) 
other way than by personal | 


work, face to face contact. 
Let this work be put in 
charge of some one, prefer- 
ably an officer who has the 
time, opportunity and incli- 
nation to give it the attention 
it deserves. He should have 
prepared for his use a card 
file of all stockholders, show- 
ing, in addition to the name 


_and address, the number of 


shares owned, how long they 
have been held (whether as 
a permanent investment or 
only for trading and specula- 
tive purposes), the stock- 
holder’s business interests 


'and affiliations, and his rela- 


tions other than as a stock- 
holder with the bank. In 


| states where the information 


is a matter of public record, 
his holdings in other finan- 
cial institutions, if any, 
should be shown. If there 
is any member of the active 
force, or any director or 
other stockholder known to 
be especially friendly with 
the party under considera- 


'tion, and who can be used as 
|'a means of access to him, 


this should be noted on the 
card. Get all the data avail- 
able, both of a business and 
personal nature, that may 
have any possible bearing on 
the matter. 
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APPRAISING THE VALUE OF | his interest in securing the 


EACH SUBJECT 


With this information be- 
fore him, the officer in 
charge can begin a system of 
appraising the value of each 
as a subject to work on. The 
process will result in elimi- 
nating or, at least, putting 
in the back row, a consid- 
erable number who will offer 
little to warrant further ef- 
fort. The non-resident 
shareholder, the one who 
holds as fiduciary, those 
whose interest is divided 
among two or more similar 
institutions, and those who 
may own stock for specula- 
tive purposes only—some of 
these may be dismissed from 
further thought. Each case, 
however, must be considered 
separately. The non-resi- 


dent may have business con- | 


nections in your city that 
may be of value to you. The 
one whose interest is divided 
between your company and 
some competitor may be at- 
tracted by some specialized 
service of yours, which the 
other institution does not of- 
fer, or by the personality of 
some one of your officers or 
employees. The personnel of 
a bank, both individually 
and collectively, is a very 


large factor. Use it! 
The small stockholder 


must not be overlooked. He 
is, perhaps, the best mate- 
rial to work with, being more 
appreciative of a call or com- 
munication from the bank’s 
officials, and more easily in- 
terested in the work than 
many whose interests are 
larger. 

Bear in mind that it is not 
merely the business of the 
stockholder that you are 
after. That should already 
he with the bank whose stock 
he owns. It is to stimulate 
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|business of his associates, 
| friends and neighbors, to en- 
‘roll him as a_ business 
| booster, that your efforts are 
directed. Remember, also, 
that the officer charged with 
this work can and should en- 
list the services of others. 
, It might be politic in some 
| cases to have the stockholder 


approached by some other | 
officer, or by a director, or, 
possibly by another stock- | 
holder, if any of these, by | 


reason of a closer acquaint- 
ance or otherwise, offer a 
better means of attaining the 
desired result. But, by all 
means, see that each one who 
offers any prospect of suc- 
cess is interviewed by some 
one best suited for the pur- 


pose, and that a record of | 


the visit and the results ob- 


of the stockholder’s card. 


CO-OPERATION THE REAL 
NEED 


| Do not depend on the 
stockholder to bring the 
business to your counter. 


tained are noted on the back | 
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“Oo o gs | 
rganization | 
} is the watchword of the | 
i Century. * * * Without | 

it the Allies today would | 


not be able to with- | 


| 


stand * * * the enemy.” || 
—From report of plans 
for reorganizing Amer- 
ican Cotton Goods As- 
i] sociation. | 
| So with your business— | 
| 

! 








it must be well organ- |! 
ized to withstand or- ||| 
| ganized competition. If 
| will work to advantage 

to supplement your or- 
ganization with a bank- 
| ing institution conver- 
| 


sant with the require- 
ments of your particu- | 
lar business. | 

' 


GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK | 


i 
| 23d STREET where 
| 











} 
FIFTH AVENUE | 
crosses BROADWAY | 


—————~= = 





Good use of small space 


| : 
= consider the matter 
|ended with the first inter- 
| view. You are only starting 
|to work on him then. Learn 
'a lesson from solicitors and 
|salesmen in other lines. Do 


Perhaps he can only give|they stop after one effort? 


vou a lead that can be fol- 


lowed up by the regular 
force for that purpose. To} 


that end, supply him with 
a few self-addressed envel- 


opes and a number of form| 


letters of advice, in which 


ean be filled in the name and | 


address of the prospective 
client and the nature of his 
needs. 


assistance in reducing these 
leads to real, actual business. 
And when he has brought in 
an account or given you the 
information that results in 
one, never fail to write him a 


short note of appreciation. | 


This is important. 


Urge upon him the | 
need of his coéperation and | 


A great mistake is made if | 


| Each succeeding visit is en- 
|hanced in value by those pre- 
‘ceding. And, finally, do not 
expect too large results at 
once. It is only now and 
then that you will find one 
| who can at once turn up an 
account for the asking. No 
doubt, the reader has in his 
own experience witnessed in- 
stances of solicitation bear- 
ing fruit long after the inci- 
dent was forgotten. It will 
take time to produce results 
that are really appreciable, 
but your endeavors are not 
being wasted. They have a 
cumulative value that should 
increase with time and pay 
|dividends long after your 
original investment of effort. 
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Keep Us In Touch With 
Your Work 


Each month in this department current advertis- 
ing matter is reproduced and commented upon. 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE keeps on file bank ad- 
vertising matter from all parts of the country—news- 


paper ads, booklets, folders, specialties, etc. 


Keep us in touch with your own publicity work. 
We will gladly review and criticize your advertising 
matter, and perhaps we will be able to give you 


some ideas that you will find valuable. 


We are especially interested in newspaper ads. 
Clip out your ads as they are published and send 
them along to us. Each month the best of them 
are reproduced in Banking Publicity. 


Address all communications to: 


PUBLICITY EDITOR 


zBANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


253 Broadway 
New York 
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iatieinds Bank pra 
tising 


HERE is one Teutonic 
visitor whom we Amer- 
icans don’t look upon as an 
alien enemy and that is St. 
Nicholas. In spite of war 
conditions, Santa Claus will 
be doing business at the old 
stand in the United States 
this year anyway. In fact, 
he may do a bigger business 
than ordinarily because of 
the special efforts that will 
be made ‘to cheer our boys 
in camps and at the front. 

What has this to do with 
bank advertising? Simply 
this, the bank is always a 
center of Christmas activity 
and the holiday season is 
one of the times when bank- 
ers have an opportunity to 
do some especially result- 
getting publicity. 

The value of a bank’s 
having special holiday ad- 
vertisements lies in the fact 
that at that season every- 
body is thinking of Christ- 
mas and New Year. The 
holiday spirit is in the air 
and it is, therefore, a com- 
paratively easy task to get 
and hold the réaders’ atten- 
tion by means of such adver- 
tising. 

The first of the year is a 
time for the making of good 
resolutions. It is also a 
period when interest and 
dividends are paid. More- 
over, many persons take ac- 
count of stock, actually and 
figuratively, at that time. So 
it is very opportune for the 
banker to make a special ap- 
peal for depositors then. 
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i 7p ’ Overy Christmas 
: token ,however trifling or 
* however expensive.had its 
” birth in a sincere thought fo 
Hoty So the joyful Christmas 
Spirit bids us,each and all, 
toextend geod fellowship 
and appreciated thoughtfulness 
Out over a happier 1916 


| SPOKANG & EASTERN "| 
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Christmas Cheer 


Just at this time, there is | 
another reason why bankers | 
should make particular ap- | 
peals to their public along 
the line of thrift. The first | 


year of war is going to cost 


the United States about| 
eighteen billion dollars, an/| 
amount which is more than | 


three times as much as the’ 


American people have been 
in the habit of saving an- 
nually. In other words, our 
100,000,000 people have 
been saving, on an average, 
$50 a year, and these sav- 
ings have gone into bank ac- 
counts, home ownership and 
investments of all kinds. 
Now we are confronted with 
the necessity of raising an 
average of $180 a year per 
person for Government re- 
quirements, mostly in the 
form of war loans. 

It is readily apparent, 
therefore, that an enormous 
amount of thrift education 


| will have to be carried on by 
ithe banks of the country, 
and the first of a new year 
'certainly will be the appro- 
— time to urge people 
to make a budget in which 
| saving to invest in Liberty 
| | Bonde will be the biggest 
|item next to that for the 
| actual necessities of life. 
Naturally, Christmas ad- 
| vertising ought to be illus- 
trated. Banks whose adver- 
tising appropriation is lim- 
|ited will find that their local 
newspaper will have on hand 
3 |suitable Christmas cuts. 
'Larger banks, with a regu- 
\lar advertising department 
|or employing the services of 
‘an advertising agency, 
‘would do well to take up 
|with their agent in ample 
time the matter of having 
| prepared special Christmas 
illustrations and layouts for 
their newspaper and other 
|advertising. Of course, it 
goes without saying that 
‘banks running a Christmas 
saving club will make the 
most of their pre-Christmas 
check disbursements and the 
‘starting of next year’s club. 


& 


just before the campaign 

for the second Liberty 
Loan began, ail the banks of 
New York City united in an 
unusually large illustrated 
savings advertisement en- 
titled “Save and Have.” We 
imagine it will not be the 
last of such large-scale, con- 
certed efforts by banks to 
promote thrift in this coun- 
try during the progress of 
the war. 
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naman: ——— | 
HEN you send the 
January 1 dividend 


checks to your stockholders, | 
it would be a very opportune 
time to write them a letter | 
calling their attention to the 
fact that it lies within their 
power to help the bank to 
earn more for them. Point 
out that, other things being 
equal, the larger a bank’s | 
deposits in proportion to its | 


capital, the greater its earn-|_ 


ings will be. A little per-| 
sonal work on the part of 
each stockholder this coming 
year will help the bank’s 
growth appreciably and the 
reward may come in the| 
form of larger dividend 


checks. 
& 


PEAKING of letters, | 
now that the _ out-of- 
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Christmas In the 
Old Country 


‘Will need cheering up this year is never before. 

Why not send a Christmas check and remind those 
you left behind that somebody far away from the 
desolation and sadness of war is thinking of them? 

Our Exchange Department is drawing in all of 
the large cities in Europe and on many of the 
smaller ones. Send that Christmas check now, so it 
will be in time. 


VOAVEVAVLVELVLY 


Bank & Trust Company of 


Central California 
FRESNO, CAL. 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST 


OWVLVEVLV EV EV IVY 




















Another form of Christmas advertising 


If you have not already re-| Chilton, formerly advertis- 
ceived a copy of Mr. Tre-| ing manager of a large bank 


'man’s book on trade accept-|in Montgomery, Ala., and 


ances, we suggest that you|later connected with the 
write to the Federal Reserve | Harvey Blodgett Co., St. 
Bank of New York for it.| Paul. 

& 


This will give you a lot of | 
good material to use in your | 
advertising if you want t ror some reason or other, 
help improve the credit con: | the Government did not 





ditions in your business com- 





town postage rates are high- 
er, it behooves banks using! 
advertising letters to check! your institution. 
up on their mailing lists and | 

see that only live names re- a 
main on them. Also extra| 
efforts should be made to! 


munity, and incidentally get 


that the highest percentage | ticle on street car advertis- 
of results may be obtained.|ing for banks, written for 
Fa | Tue Bankers MaGazine by 

|Mr. Morehouse of Los An- 

HE subject of trade ac-|geles. Send for a copy if 
ceptances is one which! you are interested in that 


seems to be of increasing in- | excellent method of adver- | 


terest to banks. Members tising. That company which 
of the Federal Reserve Sys-|controls the bulk of the 
tem especially are advertis-| street car advertising space 
ing to promote the more gen-|in the United States has a 
eral use of this better meth-| service department for bank 
od of financing purchases.|clients conducted by Mr. 
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some profitable business for | 


HE Street Railways Ad-' 
vertising Co. of New! 
have the letters as strong) York is distributing to banks | 
and effective as possible soja reprint of the recent ar- | 


| permit the establishment of 
'branch banks at the army 
‘cantonments and _ other 
‘camps, but banks located in 
cities in the vicinity of such 
camps have paid special at- 
tention in their advertising 
to the boys in khaki concen- 
trated in their vicinity. It 
is true that even though the 
Sammy is the best-paid sol- 
dier in the world, the pay 
received by the rank and file 
of the army is not so large 
that he can be a very large 
bank depositor, but as many 
of the boys have no one de- 
| pendent upon them and have 
no living expenses to speak 
of, there are thousands of 
them who could maintain 
savings accounts, and in the 
aggregate the savings they 
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would lay aside would be| 
quite worth while. 
of some of the officers, it is | 
unquestionably true that 
their present pay from 
Uncle Sam is considerably | 
in excess of what they were | 
able to earn in civilian life, | 
because they are young and | 
have not had the opportu-| 
nity to get very far ahead | 
in a business or professional | 
career. These young offi-| 
cers, therefore, would be} 


good prospects for any bank | 


or trust company to interest | 
in saving, investment or) 


trust company service. Then | | 
in the matter of travelers’ 


cheques, the officers and en-| 
listed men of our army and 
other branches of the service 
are fit subjects for an ad- 
vertising barrage from the 
batteries of banking institu- 
tions which are in a position 
to reach them. 


& 


[* would seem that nation- | 
al banks and other bank- 
ing institutions which may 
not have made a specialty 
of the savings department, 
or which, up to this time, 
have not even had such a de- 
partment, should now con- 
sider the great advisability 
of opening one and pushing 
it as a matter of patriotism 
and good business. To car-| 
ry our share in the great 
war to a successful conclu- | 
sion—and that is what we, 
are going to do, of course—| 
enormous, almost unthink-' 
able sums are going to be re- 
quired. This money must 
come out of the people by 
taxation only to a minor de- 
gree at present. The bulk 
of the funds now must be 
raised by the sale to the 
people of the constantly re- 
curring Government war 


| war loans. 


In case | | 


| loans. 





| A BANK BOOK FOR 
| CHRISTMAS 
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| Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
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Capital $1,250,000 | 








A savings bank book---the best 
Christmas present 





It is estimated that 
before very long, if the war 


|eontinues, the Government 
| will be asking our people to 


save at least a fourth of 
their income to invest in the 
That is what is 
meant when we say that 
thrift will win this war. It 
is the silver bullets and the 
last hundred million pounds 
that David Lloyd George 
spoke of a year or two ago. 
Now, to accomplish this, 
there can not be too many 
facilities or too many au- 
thorized agencies for the 
promotion of thrift and the 
care of money being laid 
aside for patriotic invest- 
ment. Then, after you have 
opened your savings depart- 
ment, or started your bond 
club, you have got to adver- 
tise, and no bare announce- 
ment that you have such fa- 
cilities is going to be enough. 
It will require strong, hu- 
man interest copy, such as 
that which was used in the 
first and second Liberty 
Bond campaigns in_ this 
country, and such as Eng- 


‘land, Canada, France and 
other belligerent countries 
|have been doing ever since 
| the war started. 

Thus, it may be that all 
|the missionary work done 
| and all the advance that has 
been made in bank advertis- 
ing in the past decade will 
‘now have its justification 
| and logical fruition as a pre- 
| paredness measure. In other 
| words, we have the ability 
and experience at hand now 
to enable us to mobilize 
quickly the financial re- 
sources of the country in the 
time of its great need. It 
has been said that the Fed- 
'eral Reserve System, now so 
greatly strengthened by the 
accession of many large 
state banking institutions, is 
doing just that. It is true, 
but just stop to consider 
that the people at large are 
responsible for the strength 
of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem because it is their de- 
posits that make the mem- 
ber banks strong, and with- 
out the member banks there 
could be no Federal Reserve 
System. So good advertis- 
ing by the banks and trust 
companies of the country 
just now is as important for 
our financial preparedness 
as good ammunition is on the 


firing line. 
o 


VERY interesting and 

complete publication 
might be made listing the 
free services performed by 
banks and trust companies. 
The outstanding one at the 
present time would be the 
great aid which the financial 
institutions of the country 
have been and are extending 
to the country in handling 
the details of war loan sub- 
scriptions. The thousands 
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Is your wife entitled to 
only a child’s share? 


" ~ do not make a will, your wife 
will be given by law only as much of 
your 
get 







operty as each of your children 


4 there are more than four child- 


elderly, and the children are grown 
and sell-supporting 

You know how great a portion of your 
pr 
of 
because she has sumulated and en- 
couraged you to save and earn. 

You can protect your wife by havin; 
your lawyer draw your will, pro’ 
amg i it that she recerve 


The Atlanta Trust Company, as exe- 
cutor or trustee, will carry out faith 
fully all the provimons of your will. 


ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY 
140 Peachtree Street 











Good copy well displayed 


of dollars worth of free ad- 
vertising space is only tle 
beginning. The time and 
effort put in by the bankers 
of the country in connection 
with the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, without hope of re- 
ward other than the satis- 
faction of patriotic service 
well performed, is incal- 
culable. But aside from 
that work, which to some ex- 
tent was its own reward, 
think of the free service reg- 
ularly given by the banks, 
practical booklets including 
digests and explanations of 
new laws; advice, cashing of 


checks, business information, | 


check-books, making change, 
and a great many other 
things, the benefit of which 
to the bank rendering the 
service only indirect. 
These are things which it 
would do no harm to empha- 
size in bank advertising oc- 


a 
MATTERS OF PRINCI- 
PLE 


cardinal prin- 


is 


casionally. 


four 


HE 


ciples of safety, cour-| 


tesy, promptness and accu- 
racy underlie every branch 
of Cleveland Trust Co. ac- 
tivity as represented by the 
banking, the trust, the safe 
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| deposit, the bond, the real 
estate and the audit depart- 
ments.—Cleveland Trust Co. 


| 2 


| How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 


‘In these columns each month current 
publicity matter will be reviewed 

and criticized 

HE Corn’ Exchange 
National Bank, Phila- 
'delphia, has discovered that 
a religious paper in the 
West trade-marked the name 
The Advance some years 
ago. So the bank’s house 
organ will hereafter be 
known as The Corn Ex- 
change—not a bad exchange, 
either. 
@One bank has added to its 
business by financing wiring 
costs for the local electric 


lighting company. After 
the property owner pays 


twenty per cent. of the bill, 
the lighting company takes 
his note for the balance 
which is handled by the 
bank. 


@The Mercantilians is the 
new-fledged house organ of 
the Mercantile Trust Co. 
and the Mercantile National 
Bank, St. Louis. 
posed to issue it every three 
months and change the edi- 
tors each issue. In its salu- 


tatory to “Follow Mercan- | 


tilians.”” it says: 


We are all spending six days | 
of every week under this same | 
big roof, working to promote | 
the growth and welfare of our | 


two big institutions--each in 


his own narrow rut of daily | 


routine. This little between- 
ourselves booklet is intended to 
afford us 
over the edge—a glimpse of 
what our fellow employees are 


{doing and thinking—a friendly | 
| clearing house of ideas, sugges- | 


tions, news items, and informa- 
tion that shall tend to promote 


It is pro-| 


an occasional look | 


| a spirit of cameraderie and en- 


| thusiasm, thereby broadening 
|; our views and making us, each 
| and every one, more competent, 


| more loyal, more ambitious. 

| @The annual report of the 
| Philadelphia Trust Co. is a 
‘model of completeness. Be- 
'sides the usual statements 
there is an analysis of busi- 
|ness by departments, state- 
|ments of earnings and their 
| disposition and the report of 
| the president, all in a typo- 
|graphically perfect pam- 
| phlet. 


(In common with many 
(other national banks, the 
| First National of Boston has 


| organized a trust depart- 


| ment. With its monthly state- 


;ments it sends out a folder 
}on Wills, from which is ex- 
| tracted the following: 


| WHY CHOOSE THIS BANK? 

| 1. It is a National Bank with 
| large capital and surplus under 
|the strict supervision of the 
| United States Government. 

| 2. It is one of the leading 
j banks of the country and you 
j can depend upon its perma- 
| nency. 
| 3. Its Trust Department is 
|organized on the same high 
standard which has produced 


| 






To the 2,500 Railroad 
Employees of Bluefield 
u know, Bluefield is the terminus | 
rain districts; it has 52 miles | 
minal yards; it is head- | 
r the electrified division into | 
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THE BLUEFIELD BANK 


Bland and Raiegh Streets - Bluefield. W Va 


serve you i 








Effective bank advertising for a 
railroad center 
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| 
its preéminence in other lines, | 
and you have the assurance that | 
your estate will have the care- | 
ful supervision of the same men | 
whose ability has made this | 
bank a strong and successful | 
institution, 

4. Its officers are always | 
available, ready and willing to | 
give you or your beneficiaries | 
the benefit of their advice and | 
experience, as well as placing 
at your disposal all the facili- 
ties of a large bank and a finely 
appointed safe deposit vault. 

5. All dealings with it are 
strictly confidential, and out- 
side of the National Bank Ex- 
aminer no one, except those di- | 
rectly in charge, has access to 
its records, 


QSavings Union Service, a 
house organ of the Savings 
Union Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco, is an inter- 
esting publication. Without 
any particular puffing of the 
institution, it advertises by 
the character and interest of 
its contents. 


@ Included in the recent ad- 
vertising of the Federal Ti- 
tle and Trust Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., are a good Lib- 
erty Bond folder, a digest of 
the Federal War Revenue 
Law and a folder on ‘“‘Auto- 
mobile Expenses—How to! 
Meet Them.” The latter 
classifies the usual average | 
expenses of $500, $1,200 
and $2,500 cars for tires, 
gasoline, oil, repairs, etc., 
and adds: 
KEEP UP WITH EXPENSES 


Your daily expenditures for 
gasoline and oil are but a part 
of the total cost of running | 
your car—less than one-third. 

Why not save to meet the 
other expenses—tires, repairs, 
depreciation, insurance, license? 

For every $1 you spend for | 
gasoline, put at least $2 in the 
bank. 


@ The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio, has a | 
new house organ called! 
Service, which bids fair to 
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On the busiest corner 
in Baltimore 


For the shopper, the retail 
and wholesale merchante 
and their customers, the 
lawyer and bis clients, the 
person who goes often to the 
post office, the taxpayer— 
for all—The FIDE fh Y's 
location is unequalled. 


It ie at the center of the busy 
shepping district; very near 
the wholesale district; two 
blocks from the city hall, 
where all city business must 
be transacted; close to the 
courthouse, containing all 

cal courts; and only three 
trom the post office. 
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Having pointed out oar 
superior location we in- 
vite you to come in and 


ket our offices talk over 
with yoo ovr “superior 
service.”” 
FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 
Charles and Lexington Sts. 
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Effective use of good pen and ink 
drawing to create atmosphere 


live up to its name. In its 
second issue President Bru- 
ner says, among other perti- 


‘nent things: 


Courtesy and good nature are 


| two uf the best assets of a bank 
| employee. 
|can drive away more business 


A grouchy teller 


than the balance of the organi- 
zation can bring in, besides, it 
does not hurt your prospects 
a little bit to have a customer 


| come to the officials and inquire | 
“who is the teller in cage 37? 


He is always courteous and 


| good-natured and ready to ex- 


plain bank customs with which 
I am not familiar.” You have 
made a friend and _ friends 
count. You can not tell when 
such a word will be of material 


| benefit to you but aside from 


all this, we should all do good, 
conscientious work and pull 
with all our might for the in- 
stitution by which we are em- 
ployed. 


@The Redfield (S. Dak.) 
National Bank sends out a 
special letter at the conclu- 


|sion of its fifteenth success- 


ful business year, in which 
President Crain speaks in- 
terestingly of the changes of 
the past twenty-five years in 
that section: 


Twenty-five years ago no one 
dared to think of a bank in 


5 


Redfield having on deposit a 
million dollars. Then we did 
not think in terms of millions, 
nor even thousands; we hardly 
thought in terms of hundreds. 

| These 25 years have brought 
|many changes. Then good 
| farming land could have been 
| bought at from three to five 
|dollars an acre. Now choice 
| farms with good improvements 
|are thought to be worth from 
| $75 to more than $100 an acre. 
| Then there were only three 
| banks in Spink county with to- 
jtal deposits of less than 
| $150,000. Now there are twen- 
| ty, with aggregate deposits of 
about five millions. In 1899 
| there were only forty state and 
|private banks in this state, 
| with aggregate deposits of 
| $1,134,721. To-day the Red- 
| field National Bank has on de- 
| posit more money than all of 
|the forty banks above men- 
| tioned. 


| QWoodlawn Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank’s Woodlawn 
Bank Notes (Chicago) for 
| September-October is given 
‘up to questions and answers 
|on the Liberty Bond and the 
| new War Tax. It will be 
| useful to the bank’s patrons 
and therefore good advertis- 


ing. 


| 


@The economy of a private 
safe deposit box is well 
brought out in the following 
from a circular issued by the 
Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco. 


There are those who look upon 
a safe deposit box as being a lux- 
ury, which only the rich and 
well-to-do can afford. 

Such persons, however, take a 
very short-sighted view of the 
real situation and overlook the 
fact that genuine economy is best 
practiced by those who expend a 
small sum annually and thereby 
guard against the loss of cher- 
ished possessions. 

For one person or household to 
construct a great steel vault and 
maintain it would mean the ex- 
penditure of a fortune in itself. 

But with several thousand 
patrons, each contributing a small 
amount, we are enabled to pro- 
vide both safety and secrecy at a 
minimum cost. 

Individual boxes may be rented 
here as low as $2.50 per annum, 
which is less than five cents a 
week, if 

A large vault provides storage 
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facilities for packages, trunks and | 
other bulky articles at a reason- 
able charge. 


There is no doubt that 
many individuals would be- 
come renters of safe deposit 
boxes if they did not have) 
the falsely preconceived no- 
tion that the expense was 
beyond their grasp. 


@ The Farmers and Mer-| 
chants Bank of Stockton, | 
Cal., gained some effective | 
publicity recently when it 
provided the program for the 
regular monthly luncheon of 
the Stockton Ad Club. 
‘ 
One hundred advertising and | 
business men of the community 
were present and enjoyed the | 
bank’s program, which had been | 
arranged by its advertising 
manager, Dave S. Matthews. 

Matthews told the ad men 
and guests how his bank adver- 
tised, declaring that his institu- 
tion was a firm believer in 
printers’ ink. He touched upon 
the various advertising plans 
the bank had carried out and 
demonstrated the use of theater 
slides as a bank window adver- 
tising feature. He had in op- 
eration in the dining room a 
machine the bank uses for that 
purpose and explained that his | 
bank every night played to a} 
“capacity house” on the side- 
walk in front of the building. 
The machine throws four slides | 
on the window every two min- 
utes. 





The dining room was placard- 
ed with bank advertising data 
of all kinds. 

Frank A. Guernsey, president 
of the hank, told the club how 
codperation among bank em-| 
ployees backs up the advertis- 
ing department. He declared 
that he was very particular in 
selecting his force as one un- 
obliging clerk could ruin a 
whole year’s advertising ap- 
propriation. He also referred 
to the advantages a bank gains 


in coéperating in community 
affairs. 
Will E. Morris, the cashier, | 


spoke of bank service. 
The programs consisted 


vassbooks. 


of 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
SHAWMUT 


RINGING out local 
history in connection 
with a bank’s name, building 
or locality constitutes one of 
the best and most interesting 
forms of bank advertising, 
particularly in the more his- 
toric cities and towns of the 
country. The National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, has 
made a special folder, giv- 
ing this interesting informa- 
tion: 
OUR NAME 
The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston enjoys, we believe, an 





absolute monopoly of its dis- 
tinctive name, as applied to any 
banking institution. 


This fact has _ frequently 
given rise to the inquiry as to 
the origin of the name “Shaw- 
mut,” and we believe a leaf 
from the early history of Bos- 
ton, referring to the name, will 
be found interesting. 

History tells us that Boston 
was settled September 7, 1630, 
and peopled by dissenters from 
the Church of England, some 
few of whom were from Boston. 
County of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, who gave it its name. The 
Indians had called it “Shaw- 
mut,” which translated means 
“Living Fountains,” on account 
of the many good springs of 
water existing on a part of the 
peninsula. Spring I.ane and 
Water Street of to-day, sepa- 
rated only by a few feet, were 
named on account of one of 
these springs, and by a co- 


Banking Fublicity 


incidence the building of the 
National Shawmut Bank, at 40 
Water Street, is directly over 
the course of perhaps one of 
the most important of the 
springs referred to, the source 
of which was but a short dis- 
tance away, in Spring Lane. 

The English settlers in 
Charlestown, now a part of 
Boston, originally called Bos- 
ton “Tri-Mountain,” from its 
then three prominent hills, 
Beacon Hill, Fort Hill and 
Copp’s Hill. 

The name “Shawmut” (and 
the same is true of “Tremont,” 
a modified form of “Tri-Moun- 
tain”) has frequently been 
given locally to streets, build- 
ings, organizations and _ institu- 
tions:—hence our title, The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank. 


& 
WRITING COPY 


RITING copy is that 

part of the publicity 
work that requires talent, 
but talent like any of our 
other faculties can be devel- 
oped, cultivated and stimu- 
lated. The fundamentals of 
copy-writing are laid when 
one is getting his education, 
whether that be within the 
walls of a college or out in 
the big world where far the 
greater number of diplomas 
are obtained. But to write 
copy successfully one must 
learn anew every day the 
prospects’ point of view, the 
bank’s best point of contact 
and how to know the psych- 
ological moment. One can- 
not get the prospects’ point 
of view by forever sitting at 
his desk; he must go where 
the people are and mix with 
them in their daily haunts. 
One cannot tell the point of 
contact without a deep in- 
sight into human nature. Of 
all men, the advertising man 
must be alert, and on his 
toes; he must keep his hand 
on the public pulse and his 
eves on public life. He must 
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know how the people are be- 
ing affected by local, nation- 
al or international condi- 
tions—then the psychologic- 
al moment is not likely to 
escape him.—M. E. Holder- 


ness. 
& 
PERSONAL 


E H. KITTREDGE, pub- 

* licity manager of the 
Old Colony Trust Co., 
served during Camp Library 
Week as committee treasurer 
of the Boston Library War 
Council. 


Burt F. Nichols, formerly 
connected with the 
business department of the 
American Trust Co., Boston, 
is now with the new business 
department of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 


R. Reed Copp, formerly 
connected with the advertis- 
ing department of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., and later 
in the new business depart- 
ment of the National City 
Bank, is now a member of 
Company G, 301st Infantry, 
Camp Devens, Mass. 


& 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


HE Union Trust and 
Savings Bank, Spo- 
kane, finding that its time- 
worn greetings of the season 
were likely to become a little 
too trite and hackneyed to 
convey the desired cordial 
tone, selected the following 
paragraphs for this purpose: 
1. Trusting that the New 
Year may be a prosperous and 
fruitful one, and that it may be 
our privilege to add to your 
success, we remain 
2. And now, in the spirit of 
the season, we wish you an old- 
fashioned Merry Christmas and 
trust that the New Year may 
bring added success and pros- 


new | 
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\" NIGHT J, 
Checks Cashed 
From 8.30 A.M. 
Till Midnight 
Deposits also may be made 
within these hours. Progress- 
ive business men made such 
an institution as the Frank- 
lin Trust Company neces- 
sary. Open an account here 
and enjoy the other unusual 
and helpful facilities which 
characterize this different 
kind of a trust company. 
Checks Cashed Interest on Deposits 


Open from 8:80 A. M. tll Midnight 
Daily, Saturday incloded 


ranklin 
Trust C2 


15th & Market Sts. 














Benjamin Franklin says: 


“Industry ated not wish.”” 





7193 Depositors 


Ou. of 7,193 accounts on our 
books, 4,744 average less thas 
$500. 


This shows conclusively that we 
do not discriminate against the smal} 
depositor. We believe that the 
small account will grow and should 
be encouraged in every possible 
way. 


We invite accounts of $200. and 
overt and pay interest, on 
in excess of $1,000. ° 


Franklin 


TRUST CO 
Established 1889 
46 Wall Street, New York 


366 Montague Street, 
569 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 





Two striking advertisements of the Franklin Trust Company of New 
York. This company is carrying on a consistent and aggressive cam- 


paign in the New York papers. 


Each ad. takes up some special 


definite talking point and drives it home with plenty of punch 


perity to your good institution. 

3. Extending to you and 
yours the best wishes of our 
officers and staff for a joyous 
Christmas, and a New Year 
full of unusual Happiness and 
Prosperity, we remain 

4. In the spirit of the season 
our officers and staff join in 
wishing you and yours an old- 
fashioned Merry Christmas, 
and they hope that it may be 
the privilege of the Union 
Trust—your bank—to assist in 
furthering your financial suc- 
cess throughout the coming 
year. 

5. We extend to you our best 
wishes for a happy Nineteen 
Eighteen and hope that you will 
continue to command us for our 
share in your business success. 

6. Assuring you of our ap- 
preciation of your friendship 
and expressing our desire that 
you may enjoy a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year, we re- 
main 

7. That the New Year may 
be a Happy and Prosperous 
one for you is the sincere wish 
of the Officers and Directors of 





the Union Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

8. May it be the privilege of 
this Bank to assist you in fur- 
thering your financial success 
throughout the coming year. 

9. Trusting that there may 
be no hesitancy upon your part 
to command us at all times for 
service in small matters as well 
as large, we remain 

10. The spirit of the season 
prompts us to express to you 
our appreciation for the busi- 
ness entrusted to us during the 
past year, and we trust that 
you will command us for our 
share in your business success 
during 1918. 

11. Our officers and directors 
extend to you Christmas Greet- 
ings and Best Wishes for the 
coming year. 

12. At this appropriate time 
we desire to extend to our 
friends our best wishes for a 
Happy Christmas and a New 
Year that will be full of Good 
Things. 

13. And now may we extend 
to all of you our best wishes 
for a good, old-fashioned Merry 
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Christmas and express the hope 
that Nineteen Eighteen may be 
a banner year in the history of 
the (name of correspondent’s 
concern). 

& 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
NEW BUSINESS FOL- 
LOW-UP LETTER 


Dear Sir, if you only knew 

What responsibility rests with 
you, 

You’d dig down deep in your 
old gray jeans 

And present this bank with a 
million beans. 

For listen, oh! listen, to my 
tale of woe, 

I’m a poor correspondent, 
struggling so 

To make you see what you 
can't see yourself— 

If you don’t come with us you'll 
be classed on the shelf. 

Our numerous facilities we 
place at your disposal, 

If you'll only take up with our 
proposal; 

Our massive strength and con- 
servative ways 

Assure you of safety for the 
rest of your days. 

Please, ok please, sir, take our 
hint, 

Give of your wealth and do not 
stint; 

It'll all come back a hundred- 
fold, 

And you'll make me worth my 
weight in gold. 

Marion Fairchild in No. Eight. 


& 
FRAUDULENT FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING 


HE Investment Bankers 

Association of America, 
through its fraudulent adver- 
tising committee, has pre- 
pared a working guide for 
those who prepare and pass 
on financial copy. This 
guide covers the whole sub- 
ject thoroughly and will be 
of much use in the campaign 
to eliminate as far as possi- 
ble misrepresentation and 
fraud in financial advertis- 
ing and circular matter. 
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Keep Us In Touch 
With Your Work 


Each month in this department current 
advertising matter is reproduced and com- 
mented upon. THE BANKERS Maca- 
ZINE keeps on file bank advertising matter 
from all parts of the country—newspaper 
ads, booklets, folders, specialties, etc. 

Keep us in touch with your own public- 
ity work. We will gladly review and 
criticize your advertising matter, and per- 
haps we will be able to give you some 
ideas that you will find valuable. 

We are especially interested in news- 
paper ads. Clip out your ads as they are 
published and send them along to us. 
Each month the best of them are repro- 
duced in Banking Publicity. 


Address all communications to: 


PUBLICITY EDITOR 


ic BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


253 Broadway, New York 
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A Book on the New Business 
Department 


HE “intensive” cultiva- | 
tion of present custom | 
ers of a bank and the sys-| 
etmatizing of efforts to se-| 
cure new ones are the key-| 
notes of “The New Business 
Department,” by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, the well-known) 
writer on thrift and financial | 
advertising. 

This book is being pub-| 
lished by The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company of New) 
York and should be ready 
some time this month. 

This handy volume, the! 
second of the “Bank De- 
partment Series” of books 
being issued by the Bankers 
Publishing Company, is 
largely the fruit of the au- 
thor’s having been for some 
time an important member 
of the Department of Pub- 
licity and New. Business of 
the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, the larg- 
est and most thoroughly or- 
ganized department of that 
kind in existence. 

While some of the ideas 
and methods suitable for use 
in pushing the business of 
the largest trust company in 
the world—with resources of 
over —$500,000,000 — un- 
doubtedly would not be 
adaptable to the require- 
ments of the average bank 
or trust company, still the 
principles and practice in 
general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of 
the institution to be adver- 
tised and developed. 


institution. 
‘long and successful expe- 


‘brought him 


|vertising men. 


But the points brought 
out and the new business- 
getting plans described are 
by no means confined to 
those employed by any one 
The author’s 


rience in every phase of fi- 
nancial advertising has 
into contact 
with many bankers and ad- 
He is fa- 
miliar with the many prob- 


‘lems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and 


has a first-hand knowledge 
of how to solve them. In 
addition, he has the abil- 
ity of imparting his own 
knowledge to others in a 
clear and interesting man- 
ner. It is the forceful and 
lucid style in which they are 
written, combined with the 
practical nature of their con- 
tents, that has made all of 
Mr. MacGregor’s previous 
books so successful. “The 
New Business Department” 
will prove no exception. 

Following is a brief sum- 
mary of the contents of the 
book: 

Chapter I—The Purpose 
of a New Business Depart- 
ment. This chapter presents 
a broad view of the aims 
and purposes of the depart- 
ment, namely, “‘to promote 
the growth and prestige of 
the bank by every legitimate 
and approved method, and to 
assist in keeping up the loy- 
alty and efficiency of its 
working force, so that cus- 








tomers and the public may 
be better served and the good 
will of the institution stead- 
ily increased.” 

Chapter II.—Sources of 
New Business. Prospects 
from present patrons; leads 
from various departments of 
the bank; affiliations of di- 
rectors and _ stockholders; 
prospects from outside the 
bank; lists of various kinds ; 
inquiries; solicitation; spe- 
cial plans; accounts of 
banks; codperation within 
the institution, etc. 

Chapter III.—Relations 
With Other Departments of 
the Bank. The New Busi- 
ness Department really acts 
as an interpreter in helping 
the various departments to 
express themselves, to ex- 
plain to the public what they 
have to offer; it likewise 
acts as a salesman in con- 
vincing prospective custom- 
ers that these various de- 
partments offer something 
that they need and could use 
to advantage. 

Chapter IV. — Subdivi- 
sions of the Department. 
This chapter explains the 
machinery by which the 
manifold objects of a typical 
Department of Publicity 
and New Business are ac- 
complished. Illustrated by 
forms. 

Chapter V.—The Central 
Card File. This is the heart 
of the work of the depart- 
ment. It has both negative 
and positive uses in the way 
of the analysis of accounts, 
cutting out waste and point- 
ing the way to greater 


(Continued on page 3) 
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“It is evident to every 
thinking man that our in- 
dustries, on the farm, in the 
shipyards, in the mines, in 
the factories, must be made 
more prolific and more ef- | 
ficient.” | 


In these words President | 


Wilson urges a_ general 
speeding up of the entire na- 
tion, in which each individual 
must contribute his or her 
part. 


Not only are there new) 
and unfamiliar tasks to be} 


accomplished, not only is 
there need for a greater vol- 
ume of production, but these 
things must be done in spite 
of a shortage of the neces- 
sary workers. 

This means but one thing 
—greater personal efficiency. 
If there is twice as much 
work to be done and no extra 
help to do it with, every 
worker must do his work 
just twice as well. 

Here then is a very real 
and a very important way in 
which everyone can play a 
part in the Great Drama of 
the present war. No matter 
what you do, you must try 
to do it twice as well. 

There is one most effective 
way to increase your useful- 
ness, and that is—study; 
study the principles on which 
your work is based, and 
learn better methods. 

The entire facilities of our 
Book Department are at 
your disposal in outlining a 
course of study which will 
enable you to increase your 
efficiency as a banker. 


BOdK TALKS 
FINANCING THE WAR 


HE 
Journal of Economics” 


May “Quarterly 


contains a timely article by 
C. J. Bullock on Financing 


American and European ex- 
perience and makes some 
suggestions. Other contribu- 
tions are “International 
Trade Under Depreciated 
Paper, and “‘The Regula- 
tion of Wages in New Zea- 





the War, which sums up past 


land.”* 





2000 Points 


institutions. 


$4.00 


ALL 
FOR 





Three Books for _ 
Financial Advertisers 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D, MacGREGOR 


Covers the general subject in an instructive 
and interesting way, with many illustrations 
of good ads, suggestions and instructions which 
are both helpful and illuminating. 


Advertising 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording 
of bank and financial ads, bringing out vital 
points in a clear and concise way. 


Bank Advertising Plans 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still 
another standpoint, illustrating and describing 
plans other than newspaper advertising that 
have succe. led in building up important 


Price $1.50 postpaid 


for Financial 


Price $1.75 postpaid 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


$1.75 


YOU 
SAVE 
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Book on the New 
Business Department 


(Continued from page 1) 


profits. It enables the De- 
partment to tell quickly 
where to direct its efforts to 
get the best results from 
present customers. 

Chapter VI.— Handling 
the Accounts of Banks. Ana- 
lysis of accounts, and plans 
for soliciting new business 
from other banking institu- 
tions. Re-adjusiment of in- 
terest rates. 

Chapter VII.— Getting 
“Leads” from Inquiries. The 
timely issuance of booklets. 


Following up inquiries. Mak- | 


ing the most of a name. 

Chapter VIII.—A Follow- 
up System. <A good follow- 
up system may mean the dif- 
ference between success and 
failure for a new business 
campaign. Outline of a 
typical follow-up plan. How 
in one year over $4,000,000 
initial deposits were received 
from “follow-ups.” 

Chapter IX.—New Busi- 
ness Ideas and Suggestions. 
Duties of chief clerk; 
weekly reports; the depart- 
mental meeting; the pub- 
licity committee; cross ref- 
erences; a monthly house or- 
gan; press clippings; news 
items, a cut scrapbok, under- 
studies; departmental book- 
keeper; the advertising 


agency, meeting advertising| 
solicitors; courtesies to visi- 


tors, ete. 

This book is unique in its 
field. There is absolutely no 
other published work on this 
subject. If you want to have 
a concise yet complete idea 
of how to conduct a Pub- 
licity and New Business De- 
partment in your bank, large 
or small, you will need this 


«(Continued on page 5) 
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Do You Know— 


What the powers and limitations 
of your bank are under the Federal 
Reserve System? 


Do you fully understand the various rulings and 
interpretations which have affected this Act since 
its first enactment? 


Paine’s Analysis 
of the 


Federal Reserve Act 


and Cognate Statutes 

Annotated 
gives you this exceptionally important information, 
including Analyses of the Federal Farm Loan 
(Rural Credits) Act, the Bill of Lading (Pomer- 
ene) Act, the (Kern) Amendment of the Eighth 
Section of the Anti-Trust (Clayton) Act, and the 
Rules and Regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

In this book Hon. Willis S. Paine, LL.D., author 
of “Paine’s National Banking Laws,” 7th Ed., and 
‘“Paine’s New York Banking Laws,” 7th Ed., com- 
pletely analyzes the Federal Reserve Act. 

In its treatment of the Federal Reserve Act Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first entire and authoritative 
treatise on the history, enactment, development, 
operation and interpretation of this momentous 
statute. The leading court decisions as well as the 
rulings affecting the operation of this law are given, 
together with a history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill down to the present 
time. 

Inspect at Our Expense 
But don’t take our word for all this. Sign the 


order blank below and mail to us. We will for- 
ward the book for your inspection. 








Bankers PusiisHinc Company, 

253 Broadway, New York: 
Please send for free examination Dr. Paine’s Analysis 
of the Federal Reserve Act. After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return it or remit the price, $5.00. 
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How Much 
Time Is 
Wasted In 
Your 
Filing 


Department ? 


Are you convinced that correspondence and important records are properly filed in 
your bank so as to be permanently preserved and immediately available ? 


The Filing Department 


By J. Arthur Cramer 


Describes in detail how to organize the 
filing department of a bank and how to 
create a filing system which will result 
in a great saving of time and greatly in- 
creased efficiency in every department of 
the modern bank. 

The work is addressed not to the file 
clerk exclusively, but rather to all who 
have anything to do with correspond- 
ence. In fact, it is just as much the con- 
cern of the officers of a bank as it is the 
clerks,—because correspondence that is 
lost, improperly filed or delayed in com- 
ing before the attention of the officers 
means a falling down in the bank’s serv- 
ice and perhaps a money loss to one of 
its clients. 

All bankers who have the efficiency of 
their institution close at heart will do 


well to get and read this book. It will 
prove a valuable addition to the library 
of the practical banker. 


Send No Money—Book 
Sent for Inspection 


Fill out the order blank below and we 

will send you this book for free inspec- 

If you find it satisfactory, remit 
It not, return the book to us. 


tion. 
$1.00. 





Bankers PusiisHtnc Company, 

253 Broadway, New York: 

Please send for free examination Mr. 
Cramer’s “Filing Department.” After 
five days’ examination I will either return 
or remit the price, $1. 
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book as an inspiration and 
guide. It is worth many 
times its price—one dollar— 
to any bank or trust com- 
pany that wants to make the 
most of its opportunities 
both in developing present 
customers and in getting new 
ones. 

Orders should be directed 


to the Book Department, | 


Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, 253 Broadway, New 
York. 
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THE BEST BOOK ON 
THE INCOME TAX 
PROBLEM 


ie view of the fact that 
“1917 Income Tax Pro- 
cedure,” by Robert H. 
Montgomery was  recom- 


mended in BOOK TALKS | 
several months ago and was | 


widely distributed among 
bankers by the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared 
in the New York “Evening 
Journal” will prove interest- 
ing: 


Every man with an income of 


$20 a week or more is interested | 


in the United States income tax— 
PERSONALLY. And every indi- 
vidual, as a citizen, is interested 
in the laws taxing incomes that 
have been and will be passed, for 
this taxation is the most impor- 
tant step that has been taken in 


the direction of democratic finance | 


—letting the strong backs carry 
the heavy load. 

Mr. Robert H. Montgomery, of 
the firm of Lybrand, Ross & 
Montgomery, has written and the 
Ronald Press Company of New 
York publishes a book called “In- 
come Tax Procedure,” which an 
swers practically every question 
concerning the income tax, and 
discusses intelligently and impar- 
tially the question of income taxa- 
tion from the point of view of the 
individual and of the government. 

Mr. Montgomery is a lawyer as 
well as one of the country’s great- 
est experts in accounting. This 
book is by far the most important 
on the income tax question that 
has yet been written. 


Mr. Montgomery discusses care- | 


BODK TALKS 


| IT DOES NOT PAY HIM TO TRY 
| TO ESTABLISH HIS RIGHTS IF 
|HE BELIEVES HE HAS BEEN 
| IMPOSED ON. 
| Mr. Montgomery discusses als: 
in the right spirit the so-called 
| “specialists” who spring up in 
| hundreds and offer to show the 
| taxpayer how he can cut his taxes 
jin two—that is to say, how he 
}ecan keep the Government from 
|getting what belongs to it. 
| The ordinary reader, interested 
because he must PAY, is most 
|interested in those parts of Mr. 
|Montgomery’s book that deal with 
the method of computing income 
and the tax to be paid. 

The individual needs expert ad 
| vice and information such as this 
book gives, for the law to many 
}is extremely hazy, and it is not 
|simple to anybody. 
| Many business methods upon 
| which honesty insists ordinarily 
}are changed in the income tax. 
|For instance, Mr. Montgomery 
|points out that ordinarily a man 
|i8S supposed never to overstate his 
jassets, yet the Government tells 
| him that even though goods may 
| depreciate in value he must esti 
;}mate them at cost in figuring his 
financial condition at the year’s 
end. This and many other diffi- 
{culties arise when you come to 
|pay Uncle Sam what you owe him. 
| All kinds of queer things have 
happened in income tax payments. 
|For instance, dividends on‘ stock 
|paid since March 1, 1913, were in 
many cases “distributions of earn- 
|ings accrued prior thereto,” which 
|means that a man getting a divi- 
;dend should not have paid income 
tax because the money was earned 
long before he got it. But a ma- 
jority of the honest men paid this 
tax and made the Government a 
present of it. 

Be careful from now on how 
you get and accept “stock divi- 








|stock value is dubious. If some 
company hands you ten or twenty 
thousand dollars par value in a 
stock dividend. the Government 
will tell you that you must _ con- 
sider the stock worth par and pa‘ 
jincome tax on that total stock 
| dividend as though it were part 
| of your year’s income in cash, 

| Gentlemen with a million dol- 
|/lars a year income or more, who 
|may have to pay about fifty per 
{eent. of their total incomes, will 
watch stock dividends closely. 
|They might pay the Government 
{in income tax more than the value 
of the stock bonus. This is mak- 
ing the corporations think, espe- 
cially those that had planned to 
keep the cash in their pockets and 
to hand stock dividends to their 
stockholders. 

The man of moderate income 
earned on a salary should read 
page 116 of Mr. Montgomery’s 
book. It tells what the man with 
about five thousand dollars salary 
can deduct properly from his in- 
come tax. 
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lars, whereas the man who gets 
five thousand dollars income on 
investment is not compelled to 
incur any traveling expense to 
get his income. 

Other questions of expense, 
earefully dealt with by Mr. 
Montgomery, are important to the 
income taxpayer. For instance it 
has been held that actors who are 
compelled to travel and pay hotel 
bills, going from one town to an- 
other in pursuit of their living 
are not allowed to deduct hotel 
expenses from their income. 

The actor traveling is allowed 
to deduct his railroad fare from 
his income tax declaration, but he 
is not allowed to deduct his hotel 
bills, the Treasury Department 
having decided that those bills are 
part of his living expenses which 
can’t be deducted. 

On the other hand, business 
men traveling on business are al- 
lowed to deduct both railroad fare 
and hotel expenses—quite impor- 
tant to the commercial traveler. 

The income tax discourages 
farmers and certain business gen- 
erosity. 

If an employer makes presents 
to his employees at Christmas he 
cannot charge this to the expense 
of his business—which seems 
worse than folly, as it discourages 
liberality. 

And if a corporation gives part 
of its profits to its employees it 
is not allowed to charge this 
against expenses, as it is called 
“paying out net earnings.” 

The man who earns money in 
the city and who chooses to run 
a farm to increase the food sup- 
ply usually loses money in his 
farming. The Government does 
not allow him to deduct from his 
income tax the money which he 
loses in farming. At this mo- 
ment this seems an unwise dis- 
couragement of “gentlemen farm- 


dends” from companies whose| ors 


The entire income tax problem, 
and it is an extraordinarily com- 
plicated one, is most intelligently 
analyzed, reviewed and discussed 
by Mr. Montgomery, whose book 
we recommend. 

Manufacturers will be interested 
in the important question of “De- 
ductions for Depreciation.” 

The man slowly building up a 
business, bringing up a family, 
struggling under debt, is TAXED 
AS HEAVILY AS THE IDLER 
WHO LIVES ON INVESTMENTS. 

Everybody is interested in this 
excellently prepared work. We 
congratulate Mr. Montgomery 
upon carrying out so thoroughly 
and clearly a task so difficult. 


& 
FRENZIED FINANCE 


Two American citizens of African 
descent were discussing the other 
day the state of their finances. One 


According to Mr. Montgomery | of them proudly proclaimed himself 


the clerk commuting to and from|to be the possessor of nearly forty 


his office, paying $20 a month 
railroad fare, should be allowed 





fully the weakness of this system|income in paying the tax. This 


as thus far developed. its uncer-|is eminently just, 


to deduct $240 a year from his} 


| dollars in hard cash. 


“Dat ain’t nothin’ at all, nigger,” 
retorted the other. ‘‘Reckon I had 
nigh onto fo’ hundred dollars in the 


for the man | bank one time, but the doggoned in- 


tainty dnd the disadvantage of|must spend that money in travel|terest done eat it all up!”’—The 


the citizen based on the fact that 


ito EARN his five thousand dol- 


Lamb. 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


age Methods of Scientific Management. By 
Parkhurst. 349 pages. Price, $2.15, de- 
five red, ° 
Banking and Bank Accounting. By D. W. Mor- 
ton. An advanced set on the individual busi- 
ness practice man. 112 pages Price, $2.55, 
postpaid 
Business Finance. By W. H. Lough. This is a 
practical study of financial management in 
private business concerns Concerned with 
the problems of an enterprise from the stand- 
point of the financial manager. Main divi- 
sions of book discuss finance and _ business, 
capital, securing of capital, internal financial 
management, financial abuses and _ involve- 





ments Author is president Business Training 
Corporation, 645 pages. Price, $3.15, deliv- 
ered, 


Century of American Savings Banks. By J. H. 
Manning. Published under the auspices of 
the Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York in commemoration of the centenary 
of Savings — in America, 2v. Price, 
$20.15, delivere 

Co-operative Credit for the United States. By 
H. W. Wolff. The author, late president of 
the International Co-operative Alliance, has 
written a number of books on the subject for 
the British public He has covered the same 
ground in a manner suited to American ideas 
and habits S54 pe s. Price, $1.65, delivered. 

Economic ovelapment of Modern Europe. By 
KX A. Ogg. Opens with an account of those 
aspects of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
related to the transition from medieval to 
modern economy. Then presents the economic 
history of Great Britain, France and Ger 
many from the Industrial Revolution to the 
present day, empha the non-technical 
subjects—agriculture and land tenure, trade 
expansion, the labor organization, population 
movements, socialism ind — insurance. 

pages. Price, $ postpaid 

romy and Finance of the War, The. By 

\. C. Pigou. Discusses the real costs of the 

war and the way in which they should lk 

met, \uthor is professor of political economy, 

University of Cambridge. 96 pages. Price, 

$.75, postpaid. 

1816-1916, One 

Banking. By FE 
prehensive bibliog 
tion and good man: 
thrift; compiled by M R, 
Clement. 89 caer 58 page 
Price, $.65, 

Everyday Bookkeeping. By A. M. 
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_ Hundred Years of Savings 
Robinson. Includes a com- 
aphy on thrift, co-opera- 
ment, as it relates to 
Glenn and Ina 
bibliography 









Bogle. 141 





pages. Price, $.80, postpaid. 

Inheritance Taxes for Investors. By Hugh Ban- 
croft. Contains practical notes on the in- 
heritance tax laws of cach of the states of 
the United States; with particular reference 


to their application to non-resident investors 
2nd edition revised to January 1, 1917, 133 
pages Price, $1.15, delivered. 

Investing for Profit. By G. C. Selden. Explains 
the machinery of Wall Street; why it exists, 
how it works and what it accomplishes. 176 
pages. Price, $1.15, delivered. 

Protit Sharing in the United States. By Em- 
met Boris. Government Printing Office, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. 
CC. Bulletin 208. ISS pages. ié page bibli- 
ography Price, $.35, delivered 

Story of the Automobile. By H. I.. Barber. The 
mechanical evolution, commercialization, and 
development as an industrial factor of the 
automobile; its present and prospective posi- 
tion in the field of investments, and the part 
it plays in benefitting the human race, are 
some of the subjects treated in concise and 
entertaining form in this book. 300 eens 
Price, $1.65, postpaid 

20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 
J. Baker and others. This is a treatise 
on modern bookkeeping, accounting and busi- 
ness customs, as illustrated in the ‘business 
transactions’ which accompany this text. 7th 
edition for use in all schools that teach book- 
keeping and accounting. 312 pages. Price, 
$1.35, delivered 

Value of Money, The. By B. M. Anderson. 638 
pages. Price, $2.40, delivered. 


The System of Financial Administration of 
Great Britain. By W. F. Willoughby and 
others. A report introduced by A. L. Lowell. 
Published for the Institute for Government 
Research. This is an authoritative account of 
the principles and details of Great Britain’s 
budgetary system. 374 pages. Price, $2.90, 
delivered. 

Interest Tables for Small Loans. Compiled by 
A. H. Ham. Tables showing the amount of 
interest at the rates of 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 and 
3% per cent. per month on sums of 50 cents 
to $300 for periods of one day to thirty days. 
Also tables showing the amount of interest at 
these rates on loans of $10 to $300 payable 
in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 equal monthly instal- 
ments; and formulae for calculating interest 
and discount on loans repaid in equal periodic 
instalments. 56 pages. Price, $4.15, delivered. 

Wheat and Its Products. By Andrew Millar. A 
brief account of the principal cereal, where 
it is grown, and the modern method of pro- 
ducing wheaten flour. 134 pages. Price, $1.00, 
delivered. 

Analysis of the Present Foreign Trade of the 
United States. By the Directors of the Port 
of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 19 pages. 
Gratis. 

The Dan West Indies: Their Resources and 
Commercial Importance. By H. G. Brock and 
others. Government Printing Office, U. S&S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
68 pages. Gratis. 

Making Money Make Money or a Primer of In- 
vesting. By H. L. Barber. Presents a system 
of practical everyday economics, developed, 
tested and proved during a period of many 
years of application in industrial operations. 
315 pages Price, $1.65, delivered. 
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QUR Catalogue de- 

scribes the very 
books that you need 
in your every-day 
business and shows 
you how you can 
examine these at 


our risk 


Send for your copy today 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Ur, T. D, Merryman, 
6424 Pollard St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oear Sir: 


Home Safe loaned to you? 


have not heard from you. 











book. 


be the amount saved. 


deposited here. 





Just what success are you having with the 
Perhaps you have not saved 
as much as you had hoped and this may be the reason we 


Almost daily we are asked if it is necessary 
to fill a Home Safe before bringing it in to have the 
contents counted and the amount credited in the pass 
In every case we have recommended that the safe 
be brought in at frequent intervels, no matter what may 
Doubtless you can see how this 
will result in material benefit to you, when we explain 
that interest begins only from the date the money is 


Since we give to small deposits the same 
eareful attention given to larger amounts, let us sug- 
gest that so long as you have saved something, it is 
enough to bring in and place to your credit at interest 


We wish to assure you that your patronage is 
desired by this Bank and that should you call, you will 
receive our best attention. 







Yor 


Vice President. 














This Letter Increased 9,035 Small Savings Ac- 
counts by $17,112.36 within 30 Days 


HIS is only one of a series of 82 letters 
which will build business for your 
bank. They were written by W. R. 

Morehouse, publicity manager of the Guar- 
anty Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Morehouse noticed that many letters 
had to be written over and over again when 
the same situation came up in regard to 
different people. “What is the use,” he 
thought, “of wasting time and effort trying 
to write the same letter over and over again 
and different every time?” 

“Why not work out the best possible letter 
to cover the situation—boil it down until 
every superfluous word has been removed— 
make it the perfect expression of what that 
letter is to say—and then send the same 
letter whenever that particular situation 
arises?” 

And Mr. Morehouse did this very thing. 
Aided by his own many years’ experience 
and the experience of other men prominent 
in the banking world, he has written a series 
of eighty-two bank letters. 

Letters which adopt just the right tone in 
every case, not too severe or formal, and 
not too friendly—expressing a hospitality— 
which every bank wishes to convey to its 
customers. They give the urgent compelling 
reasons which bring in new customers and 
make old customers increase their deposits. 
They express tactfully yet forcefully the 
exact truth about a customer when credit in- 
formation has been asked by another insti- 
tution. They put into the best possible 


phrasing every possible expression which is 
needed in banking work. 

When a prospect writes you about the 
terms and conditions on which you open ac- 
counts, and asks you also about “banking by 
mail,” do you write a letter that will get 
the account? 

When you wish to rent safe deposit boxes, 
has the letter you write got the “punch” that 
will “put it across?” ‘These will show you 
just how to meet these situations and many 
other problems with which you are daily con- 
fronted. 


Examine at Our Expense 

The whole set of eighty-two letters has 
been multigraphed in full letter size and 
complete form. No letter expert would un- 
dertake to write this number of letters for 
less than Five Hundred Dollars. Sign the 
order blank below and we will send you the 
set for free examination. Then pay for it 
only if you want to keep it. If in your own 
judgment its value to you is not absolutely 
beyond question, just send it back. Fill out 
the coupon below: 





Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Please send for free examination Mr. More- 
house’s set of eighty-two Bank Letters. 
After five days’ examination, I will either re- 
turn or remit the price, $6.00. 


July B. T. AGGreae on cescescceecsess coccsce 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 


efficiency as a banker. 


Read over the brief descriptions below and select 


the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
niffin, Jr. Covers every phase and detail of 
the operation of a modern bank. There isn’t 
a single practical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this book doesn’t 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— 
how to make the work run more smoothly— 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, delivered. 


Trust Companies; Their Organization, Growth 
and Management. By Clay Herrick. Describes 
in detail the actual organization and opera- 
tion of every department of a modern trust 
company. Contains a variety of tables and 
charts which make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The author was for 
many years connected with the Cleveland 
Trust Company in important capacities and 
speaks with authority. 500 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid. 

Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act and 
Cognate Statutes. By Willis S. Paine, LL.D. 
The first complete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, development, op- 
eration and interpretation of this important 
law. Every leading court decision as well as 
the rulings affecting the operation of this 
law are given, together with a history of 
the measure from the original introduction 
of the bill down to the present time. Also 
takes up the Bill of Lading Act and _ the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 400 pages. Fully 
indexed. Price, $5.00, delivered. 


Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 


Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. 
Special attention given to letters which build 
business for banks, create good will, and in- 
crease deposits. All the letters have actu- 


ally been used and tested by the author and 
are the result of a long study of this im- 
portant subject. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 





Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 


Pushing Your Business. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Explains the principles and practice of finan- 
cial advertising; chapters devoted to every 
branch of the subject; various methods of ad- 
vertising explained; every kind of financial ad- 
vertising illustrated; mechanical details of 
writing copy. Regarded as the authoritative 
work on this subject. 200 pages. Price, $1.60, 
postpaid. 


2000 Points for Financial Advertising. By T D. 
MacGregor This book writes your bank ad- 
vertising copy for you. It contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of as many bank ads. 
—strong copy bringing out vital points in a 
clear and concise way. Adapted to the use 
of commercial banks, trust companies, safe 
deposit companies and savings banks. 170 
pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Describes and illustrates hundreds of plans, 
other than newspaper advertising, which banks 
have successfully used in building business. 
These are not theoretical ideas but plans 
which have actually been used and found 
successful. 200 pages. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
Bank Department Series. Describes and iI- 
lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
will enable the banker to have immediate 
access to all of the correspondence and 
records bearing on any particular transac- 
tion. Author has made a careful study and 
investigation of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed. Price, $1.00, 
delivered. 


The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
lin Esoher. Gives a clear understanding of 
the causes which affect the movement of for- 
eign exchange, its influence on the money 
and security market, etc. The book is ele- 
mentary and is designed for the reader who 
wants to get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going too deeply into 
#¢. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


How to Examine 
These Valuable 


Simply fill in the 
title of the books 


Send on the following books on banking ané@ I 
will try them out. If I don’t find them satisfac- 
tory, [ may return the books within five days at 
YOUR expense. I enclose one dollar merely as a 
deposit to be refunded without quibble or question 
should I return the books. If I decide to keep 
them I will remit the balance in monthly payments 
of $3 each. 

(Consult list above for exact titles and fill in your 
selection here.) 


Banking Books 
at Our Expense 


you want for exam- 
ination on the free 
examination coupon 
at the left. Look them over and see if 
they are not all that we have claimed. 
See if they won’t be an actual help to 
you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. And if 
you don’t find that they will be helpful, 
return them at our expense and we will 
refund your deposit without quibble or 
question. For every title is sold subject 
to approval after full five days’ exam- 
ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 


Ee 


You may place my name on your list to receive 
BOOK TALKS each month. 


coupon and mail Topay. 
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SEPTEMBER 1917 


A Bank Library of 100 Books 


OME time ago there was published in BOOK TALKS a suggested bank 
library of 100 books, covering all the important phases of practical and 
theoretical banking. A full description of each of these books is now given 
below together with the price. Orders for any or all of these books will be 
promptly filled by the Book Department of the Bankers Publishing Company, 


253 Broadway, New York. 


ECONOMICS 


Principles of Economics. By Henry R. Seager, 
Professor in Columbia University. A fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged, bringing the 
original work up to date. The chapters on 
money and banking, tariff, railroads, and 
trusts, have been carefully revised. New 
chapters have been added on the tax system 
reform, on profit sharing and labor co-opera- 
tion, and on social insurance and socialism. 
These considerations reflect the latest tenden- 
cies in the economic thought and practice of 
the day. 642 pages. Price, $2.40, delivered. 


The Outlines of Economics. By R. T. Ely, 
Professor of Economics in the University of 
Wisconsin. A _ careful revision of the first 
and second editions. Economic theory has 
been more briefly presented. Economic his- 
tory has been brought up to date The 
chapters on transportation, insurance, social- 
ism and agricultural problems have been 
carefully revised and expanded. A treatment 
of the new Federal Reserve Act and a discus- 
sion of social insurance are included. Refer- 
ences and statistic tables completely up to 
date. 769 pages. Price, $2.25, delivered. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Business Economics. By Ernest L. Bogart. 
Outlines the field of economics from the point 
of view of modern business. Discusses the 
modern industrial system; resources of the 
United States; the mineral resources of the 
United States; capitalistic production, trusts 
and monopolies; speculation and crises; the 
modern wage system; labor organization and 
collection bargaining; woman and child labor; 
unemployment and insurance; machinery and 
industrial efficiency; profit-sharing and co- 
operation; money and banking; transporta- 
tion and communication; problems of distri- 
bution; saving and spending; taxation and 
tariff; the function of government, and 
economic progress. Price, $2.65, delivered. 


Economics of Business. By Norris A. Brisco, 
Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Iowa. Discusses business prin- 
ciples and methods in clear untechnical lan- 
guage within the grasp of the novice and 
particularly profitable to the average business 
man. 390 pages. Price, $1.65, delivered, 


An Economic History of the United States. By 
E. L. Bogart, Ph. D., Professor of Economic 
History, University of Illinois. A thoroughly 
revised edition brought to date in every re- 
spect. Important events emphasized and 


casual relations clearly brought out. Bibliog- 
raphies, maps and illustrations. 613 pages. 
Price, $1.90, delivered. 


Readings in the Economic History of the United 
States. By E. L. Bogart and C. M. Thomp- 
son. Provides collateral reading on _ the 
economic history of the United States. Both 
sides of controversial matters fairly presented, 
The experience of travelers and authorities 
used to supplement official documents and 
source books. 890 pages. Price, $2.95, post- 
paid. 

FINANCIAL HISTORY 


Financial History of the United States. By D. 
R. Dewey, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and 
Statistics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. An account of federal finance from 
the Colonial period down to the present time 
for students of American politics and eco- 
nomics. 588 pages. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


HISTORY OF BANKS AND CURRENCY 


Lombard Street. By Walter Bagehot. The 
new edition contains an introduction by Hart- 
ley Withers, which brings the work up to 
date. A standard manual of the money mar- 
ket detailing the past history of the English 
credit system, portraying the present and 
suggesting the future. The value of this 
edition is enhanced by a careful revision of 
the notes by A, W. Wright, a member of the 
Economist newspaper staff—a paper long 
edited by the author. Price, $1.40, delivered. 


History of Modern Banks of Issue. By C. A. 


Conant, former member of Commission on 
International Exchange. Deals with the his- 
tory of banking from its romantic origin in 
antiquity, down to the Federal Reserve Act, 
and issues consequent upon the Buropean 
War. Much light is cast upon the gradual 
evolution of banking by the record of changes 
made from time to time in the charters of 
the European banks and in the story of their 
successful coping with the crisis due to the 
war. 783 pages. Price, $3.90, postpaid. 


A History of Currency in the United States. 


By A. B. Hepburn, LL. D.; formerly Comp- 
troller of the Currency and ex-President of 
the New York Clearing House. Deals fully 
and explicitly with our coinage laws and 
mints. Gives a history and comparison of 
the national and state banking systems. Re- 
lates the history of legal tender notes and of 
the silver controversy. Outlines the currency 
systems of the principal commercial nations, 
552 pages. Price, $2.65, delivered. 
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History of Banking in the United States. By 
John J. Knox. This book constitutes one of 
the most complete collections of data on the 
banking development of this country that 
has ever been published. In the 900 and 
more pages of this book can be found all of 
the essential facts in the banking history of 
the United States from the earliest Colonial 
times down to the beginning of the present 
century. 900 pages. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


MONEY 


Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By 
W. Stanley Jevons, formerly Professor of 
Economics in the University College, London, 
This book has been for many years the 
standard on the theory of money and the 
mechanism of exchange. It offers a clear- 
sighted, scientific description of the nature, 
properties, and natural laws of money without 
regard to legal interest or national bias. The 
book is written in popular style and every 
page contains solid instruction of the greatest 
value and interest to bankers, business men, 
investigators, and every one having i9 do with 
money. Price, $2.15, delivered. 


Money and Currency. By Joseph F. Johnson, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance 
in New York University, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
Is a clear and orderly presentation of the 
laws that determine the level of prices and 
the rate of interest. Details the important part 
which money and currency play in our great 
industries. 423 pages, with charts and dia- 
grams. Price, $1.90, delivered. 


Money. By David Kinley, Professor of Econom- 
ics and Dean of the Graduate School in the 
University of Illinois A study of the theory 
of the medium of exchange. Purposes to give 
a systematic account of the principles of the 
monetary system of exchange, and to present 
a consistent theory of the value of money. 
Presents a statement of the function of 
money, distribution of precious metals, quan- 
tity of money in relation to value, and the 
standard of deferred payments. 415 pages. 
Price, $1.40, delivered. 

Principles of Money. By J, L. Laughlin, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University 
of Chicago. The first of a series planned by 
the author. In this he clears the field for a 
discussion of practical details by establishing 
the underlying theories of metallic money, 
paper money, banking, etc. Constitutes an 
original and novel contribution to the science 
of political economy. Price, $3.15, delivered. 


MODERN BANKING 


The Modern Bank. By Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Vice-President of the National City Bank, 
New York City, is one of a_ collection of 
papers selected by the Columbia University 
and published in a volume entitled, ‘The 
Currency Problem, and the Present Finencial 
Situation.”* The articles included are pre- 
pared by authorities in the particular field 
they present. They cover stock exchanges, 
gold movements, foreign exchanges, clearing 
houses, modern corporations, ete 170 pages. 
Price, $1.65, delivered. 


Money and Banking. By John T. Holdsworth, 
Ph. D., Professor of Economics and Finance, 
and Dean of the School of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. No other volume presents 
so concisely the general subject of money and 
banking. There are two parts Part I is 
devoted to the history, theory, and principie 
of moncy. The major portion of the book is 
given to a discussion of the principles and 
practices of banking. The text and an analy- 
sis of the Federal Reserve Act is included. 
24 charts and illustrations. 430 pages. Price, 
$2.40, delivered. 


The Modern Bank. By Amos K. Fiske, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce A thoroughly practical publica- 
tion rendering present-day banking methods 
in popular form Recent developments and 


essential data are condensed and connected 
affording an understanding of how the mod- 
ern bank has been achieved and suggesting 
the direction of its present tendencies. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.90, delivered. 


Practical Banking. By Ralph S. Harris. Sets 
forth in untechnical language the mechanism 
of the modern American bank, with an anal- 
ysis of the general methods of banking. The 
chapter headings are: What Is a Bank; The 
Stockholders and the Board of Directors; The 
President; The Cashier; The Paying Teller; 
The Receiving Teller; The Loan and Discount 
Department; The Foreign Cash Items or 
Transit Department; The Collection Depart- 
ment; The Domestic Exchange Department; 
The Individual Ledger; The Reciprocal or 
Bank Ledger; The General Books; The Sav- 
ings Department; The Formation and Powers 
of the National Bank; National Bank Notes; 
The Clearing House; Foreign Exchange; 
Crisis in the United States; The Federal Re- 
serve Act. 309 pages. Price, $1.90, delivered, 


Modern Banking Methods and Practical Bank 
Bookkeeping. By Albert R. Barrett, C.P.A. 
Useful for bank officers, clerks and account- 
ants. Commencing with the organization of 
a bank, in accordance with the National 
Bank Act, the author proceeds to a thorough 
discussion of its books and records, taking up 
consecutively every department of banking 
activity and illustrating it by numerous 
forms, and concluding with a chapter on 
clearing houses. 325 pages. Price, $4.00, 
postpaid, 


Principles of Money and Banking. By Harold 
G. Moulton, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Chicago, Care- 
fully selected articles by men familiar with 
the subject presented have been collected. 
They deal with the origin and development 
of money as required to meet the pecuniary 
organization of society. Suggested and ac- 
cepted currency reforms are discussed at 
length. The second part of the book is de- 
voted to banking subjects, agricultural credit, 
Federal Reserve, money tr ists, codéperative 
banking systems, etc. 785 pages. Price, 
$3.15, delivered. 


Readings in Money and Banking. By C. A. 
Phillips, Assistant Professor of Economics in 
Dartmouth College. Selected material from 
a wide range of sources on the theory and 
history of money and banking. Chapters de- 
voted to the relation between money and 
prices, gold exchange standard, foreign ex- 
change, banks and their operation, clearing 
houses, agricultural credit, federal reserve 
and the European war in relation to money, 
banking and finance. Price, $2.25, delivered. 


American Banking. By H. Parker Willis. Con- 
tains a general description of banking pro- 
cesses in America, complete and analytical 
enough to serve as a text or hand-book and 
clear and interesting to the general reader. 
The book treats fully of the various classes of 
banks; bank loans; bank deposits; domestic 
and foreign exchange; bank notes; clearing 
houses; bank organization and administra- 
tion; capital and reserves; bank statements; 
government control of banks; the federal re- 
serve system, etc. 360 pages. Price, $2.15, 


delivered. 


Money and Banking. By Horace White, for- 
mer editor of the N. Y. Evening Post and 
chairman of the legislative committee which 
investigated the stock exchange, Supplies the 
demand for a book on monetary banking and 
theory and is both a record and interpretation 
of the financial history of the country. The 
fifth edition is thoroughly up to date in its 
treatment of money and banking both here 
and abroad 541 pages. Price, $1.65, de- 
livered. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William 
H. Kniffin, Jr. Covers every phase and 
detail of the operation of a modern bank. 
There isn’t a single practical banking prob- 
lem or detail of bank administration that 
this book doesn’t take up carefully and de- 
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scribe in detail. Tells how to increase the 
etficiency of a bank—how to make the work 
run more smoothly—how to get the most out 
of equipment. 600 pages. Fully illustrated 
and indexed. Price, $5.00, delivered. 


Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial and 
Commercial Depression. By T. E. Burton. 
Presents the author's theory, fortified by the 
opinions of the leading economic writers of 
the world. Contains a collection of statistical 
tables which should be of value in forecasting 
the approach of a future crisis. A very 
thoughtful and conservative view taken. Dia- 
grams and bibliographies. Price, $1.55, de- 
livered. 


SPECIAL BANKING 


The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work. By 
William H. Kniffin, Jr. This book is without 
question the most exhaustive and the most 
readable treatise on savings banks ever writ- 
ten. The work of the savings banks is treated 
from the historical, theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints—making a complete ref- 
erence book on all phases of the subject. 550 
pages. 190 illustrations. Price, $5.00, post- 
paid. 


Trust Companies; Their Organization, Growth 
and Management. By Clay Herrick. De- 
scribes in detail the actual organization and 
operation of every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a variety of tables 
and charts which make it indispensable for 
every trust company officer. The author was 
for many years connected with the Cleveland 
Trust Company in important capacities and 
speaks with authority. 600 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid. 


The Modern Trust na, Its Functions and 
Organization, By F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. 
Sterrett. The aim of this volume is to de- 
scribe the trust company as it exists in the 
United States to-day. The material for this 
composite description, has been gathered from 
practical experience, all available literature, 
observation of trust companies and from con- 
ferences with their officers. 311 pages. 
Price, $2.65, delivered. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Operation of the New Bank Act. By Thomas 
Conway, Jr., Ph, D., and Ernest M. Patterson, 
Ph. D., of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
Presents a critical study of the aims and 
effect of the act itself upon each class of 
bank in the country and upon the business 
public in general. An understanding of new 
methods is possible only when the purposes 
and aims of the Federal Reserve Act and 
the functions and probable effects of the 
Federal Reserve banks have been carefully 
and fully considered, 430 pages. Price, $2.15, 
delivered. 


Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act and 
Cognate Statutes. By Willis S. Paine, LL.D. 
The first complete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, development, op- 
eration and interpretation of this important 
law. Every leading court decision as well as 
the rulings affecting the operation of this 
law are given, together with a history of 
the measure from the original introduction 
of the bill down to the present time. Also 
takes up the Bill of Lading Act and the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 400 pages. Fully 
indexed. Price, $5.00, delivered. 


The Federal Reserve. By H. Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary to the Federal Reserve Board. An 
able discussion of the whole banking problem 
with a valuable presentation of the Federal 
Reserve law in its practical relation to busi- 
ness. Free from technicalities and in addi- 
tion to its peculiar value to bankers easily 
understood by the general readers. Price, 
$1.15, delivered. 


FINANCE 


Corporation Finance, By Edward 8S. Mead, 
Ph.D., Professor of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. Illustrates the methods em- 
ployed in the promotion, capitalization, finan- 
cial management, consolidation, and reorgan- 
ization of business corporations. Describes 
the rules of procedure and management and 
shows the dangers which lie in careless 
handling. Deals with procedure in corpora- 
tion bankruptcy and the reorganization of 
capital accounts of both solvent and insolvent 
corporations, Price, $2.40, delivered. 


Financing an Enterprise. By Francis Cooper. 
Explains the conditions necessary for success 
in financing an enterprise, how to systematic- 
ally investigate a proposition, how to protect 
it legally, to capitalize it, to propagate it, 
the underwriting, corporate features, and 
stock arrangements. Deals not only with 
figures, but with personal problems and 
actual business conditions. 624 pages. Price, 
$3.15, delivered. 


Some Legal Phases of Corporate Financing and 
Reorganization. By F. L. Stetson and others, 
Written primarily for lawyers and law 
students, but of such a nature as to make it 
valuable to those who are interested in a 
general way in legal questions. Contains 
chapters on the preparation of corporate in- 
dentures, foreclosure of corporate mortgages, 
reorganization of corporations; protective and 
reorganization committees, voluntary recapi- 
talization of corporations, Sherman anti-trust 
laws, federal trade commissions, the Clayton 
Act and public service commissions. Price, 
$2.90, postpaid. 


Corporation Finance. By Hastings Lyon, Coun- 
selor-at-law, Lecturer on Finance at Colum- 
bia University. Since its publication in 1912, 
Part I of this volume has maintained its 
place as a standard work on capitalization of 
corporations. It discusses in simple language 
such topics as instruments of corporation fin- 
ance, trading on equity, watered stock, financ- 
ing and expansion, market and price, etc. 
Part JI, published in 1916, takes up raising 
funds for the capital account through ap- 
peals to the stockholders, raising funds 
through banking houses, syndicates, listing on 
the stock exchange, corporate income, special 
nature of the income of a holding company, 
reorganizations, etc. The whole work pre- 
sents a very authoritative and interesting 
description of corporate finance. 610 pages. 
Price, $3.25, delivered. Published also in two 
separate volumes, each $2.15, delivered. 


Materials of Corporation Finance. By C. W. 
Gerstenberg, J.D., Director of the Depart- 
ment of Finance of New York University. 
Contains a collection of documents, reports, 
readings and forms illustrating every phase 
of the organization, funding, financial man- 
agement, and reorganization of corporations. 
A book of practical value to the man en- 
gaged in any phase of the financing of enter- 
prises. 1,044 pages. Price, $4.15, postpaid. 


CLEARIN j-HOUSES 


Clearing-House. By Jerome Thralls. Covers 
the origin, developments, functions, and op- 
erations of clearing-houses, in addition to the 
clearing and collection feature of the Federal 
Reserve system. Explains the systems, plans 
and methods promulgated by the clearing- 
house section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Price, $1.15, delivered. 


CREDITS 


Commercial Paper ond the Analysis of Credit 
Statements. By W. ‘ niffin, Jr. This book 
tells how to judge the -—— of commercial 
paper by an analysis of the credit statement. 
The book is invaluable to the credit man of 
the bank to whom is entrusted the purchasing 
of commercial paper. Price. $3.00. vostvaid. 








Credit, Its Principles and Practice. By B. H. 
Blanton. Covers the actual handling of 
credit granting. Details the credit office 
machinery, investigating, bank credits, com- 
mercial agencies, safety appliances, credit in- 
surance, collection, correspondence and ad- 
justments. Special explanation of procedure 
under bankruptcy law. Very practical. 319 
pages. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


Credit and Its Uses. By William A. Prender- 
gast, Comptroller of the City of New York. 
Explains the theory of credit and discusses it 
in its commonest phases. Material collected 
under the subdivisions, banking; capital; pub- 
lic, individual, and commercial credit. Shows 
the manner in which needed data is obtained 
by banks and credit associations. Contains a 
number of forms. Practical and pointed. 
Price, $1.90, delivered. 


Mercantile Credit. By J. E. Hagerty, Profes- 
sor of Economics and Sociology in the Ohio 
State University. Constitutes a practical 
guide for credit men and discusses the theory, 
history, instruments, and kinds of credit. 
Gives in detaii the work of the credit man 
and defines mercantile agencies, credit men’s 
associations, exchanges and adjustment bu- 
reaus. Covers at length the influence of com- 
mercial credit upon depressions, and summa- 
rizes the national and state laws on bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency. 382 pages. Price, 
$2.15, delivered. 


Credits and Collections. By Edward M. Skin- 
ner, formerly President of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; R. S. White of the 
American Steel and Wire Company, and H. E. 
Kramer, mai! collection expert and coun- 
selor. Contains a detailed examination of the 
work of the credit and collection departments 
and a special section on mail order install- 
ment collections. The writers are all ex- 
perts and have made a practical hand-book 
of the entire subject. 266 pages. Price, 

$215, delivered. 


Net Worth and Balance Sheets. By H. G. Stock- 
well, C.P.A, Fully expldins the nature of the 
financial statement or business ‘“balance- 
sheet,”” what it shows, how to read it, and 
how it is used for the guidance of business 
concerns. Written in a style intelligible to 
those who are not accountants, 206 pages. 
Price, $1.15, delivered. 


Rural Credits. By Myron T. Herrick. The first 
work in this country on a subject of vital im- 
portance. An exhaustive study of the land 
and cotperative credit system of the Euro- 
pean countries. Mr. Herrick outlines condi- 
tions in America and suggests a system of 
rural credit for adoption in this country, con- 
structed on a permanent and comprehensive 
basis. Price, $2.40, delivered. 


Commercial Paper. By Roger W. Babson and 
Ralph May. Written primarily to aid the 
officers of our 25,000 banks in selecting com- 
mercial paper. All merchants and manufac- 
turers who borrow money will find it useful. 
Special reference is made to conditions under 
the Federal Reserve system, and methods of 
commercial borrowing are practically dis- 
cussed. Shows the business man how to 
make his note safe and attractive to the 
banker, and is an aid to the investor in se- 
lecting good commercial paper Price, $2.15, 
delivered. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Careful Investor. By Edward S. Mead, Ph.D., 
Professor ,of Finance, University of Pennsy]- 
vania. Takes vou into the stock market and lays 
bare the workings of the stock exchange, the 
banker, the corporation, finance committee, 
railway magnate, etc. Exposes the pitfalls 
and points out the safe ways of investing. Is 
a practical guide through all the mazes of 
finance. 290 Pages. Price, $1.65, postpaid. 


Legal Investments for Trust Funds, By F. C. 
McKinney, of the New York Bar. Deals with 
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the subject of investments by trustees and 
refers both to trust companies and to indi- 
vidual trustees. Contains a complete com- 
pilation of the status of the different states. 
There is also a list of securities which have 
been designated by certain states as legal. 
Published as a guide to the proper invest- 
ment of trust funds and to indicate the ne- 
cessity for uniform laws on the _ subject. 
Price, $3.15, delivered. 


The Principles of Bond Investment. By Law- 
rence Chamberlain, Lecturer on Finance at 
the New York School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. Presents an analysis of ail 
classes of bonds and shows how to estimate 
their value, Each chapter reviewed by a 
specialist in the subject under consideration. 
The book contains invaluable information for 
investors, banks, insurance companies, bank- 
ing houses and bond salesmen. 551 pages; 19 
charts. Price, $5.15, delivered, 


Sound Investing. By Paul Clay. A barometer 
of business conditions by which to forecast 
the movements of the security markets with 
reasonable accuracy. Purposing to give in- 
formation on how to invest money, to describe 
classes of securities, to classify people and 
securities, and to answer the practical every- 
day questions of the investor. 200 pages. 
Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes, Their 
Rights and Remedies. By Louis Heft, of the 
New York Bar. A timely manual for invest- 
ors interested in railroad stock. Conveys in- 
formation which makes possible a better un- 
derstanding of what railroad securities rep- 
resent and what the holding of them involves. 
Price, $2.65, delivered. 


How to Invest Money. By George G. Henry. 
Presents in clear form the simple principles 
of investment, defining for the average reader 
the various securities available as investments 
and suggesting their adaptability to different 
needs, such as that of the large investor with 
a surplus in excess of his private wants, and 
that of the small investor dependent upon 
income. The relative value of railroad, in- 
dustrial, municipal, public utility and other 
bonds, real estate mortgages, and stocks as 
investments is lucidly discussed, as well as 
the principles governing the movements of 
securities. Price, $ .90, delivered. 


Practical Investing. By Franklin Escher. This 
book tells the investor just what he needs to 
know about securities and the things that 
effect their value. Tells how to determine the 
investment value of any security. Price, 
$1.60, postpaid. 


American and Foreign Investment Bonds. By 
William L. Raymond. An up-to-date treat- 
ment of the leading factors governing the 
intrinsic values of investment bonds. The 
striking features of the volume are its unique 
chapter on United States and foreign govern- 
ment bonds, which shows the influence of the 
present war on the great modern nations; 
the chapter on state bonds, which gives a 
complete short debt history of states which 
have defaulted on or compromised bonds; the 
chapter on railroads, which takes up the 
recent phases of the railroad question; and 
the chapter on industrial bonds, which briefly 
discusses the trust question. 218 pages. Price, 
$3.15, delivered. 


Funds and Their Uses. By F. A. Cleveland, 
Ph.D. Part I discusses the various forms of 
money and credit used as funds, and the 
means of transferring credit funds. Part II 
describes the methods of the socially and in- 
dustrially dependent and independent. Part 
III devotes a chapter to each of the leading 
institutions and agencies employed in funding 
operations. Price, $1.40, delivered. 


Investment Bonds. By F. Lownhaupt. Does 
not theorize, but tells in plain terms the re- 
lation of the bond to its issuing corporation 
and of the general investment aspect of the 
instrument. Explains in full bond issues and 
their place in finance. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 
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Bankers Secarities Ageinst Advances. By L. A. 
Fogg, Certified Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers. A manual for the use of bank 
officials and all students of banking theory 
and practice. Explains the theory and 
practice relating to _ securities handled 
by bankers. Especially valuable to bank 
managers and chief clerks. 123 pages. Price, 
$2.40, postpaid. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


ae Trade and Foreign Exchange. By 
. G. Brown, Ph.D., Assistant Professor in 
enauiien in’ University of Missouri. Also 
bound in two volumes: “Foreign Exchange’’; 
a study of the exchange mechanism of com- 
merce and “International Trade’’; a study of 
the economic advantages of commerce. Pre- 
sents a lucid statement of the theory of inter- 
national and intranational trade, and a de- 
scription of the exchange mechanism of such 
trade, with reference tc the effects of govern- 
ment interference. Complete edition, 350 
pages; price, $1.65, delivered. Two-volume 
editions, 193 and 159 pages, respectively; 
price, $1.05 each, delivered. 


The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
lin Escher. Gives a clear understanding of 
the causes which affect the movement of for- 
eign exchange, its influence on the money 
and security market, etc. The book is ele- 
mentary and is designed for the reader who 
wants to get a clear idea of how foreign ex- 
change works without going too deeply into it. 
Seventh edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills. By W. 
F. Spalding, Lecturerer on Foreign Exchange 
to the City of London College. Explains, il- 
lustrates and analyzes the foreign exchange 
quotations and the course of exchange 60 
that the average man can understand them. 
An account of the effect of the war on the 
world’s money market is embodied in the 
work. 227 pages. Price, $2.40, delivered. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The Stock Exchange. By F. W. Hirst, editor 
of the London Economist. A short summary 
of the facts about investment, speculation 
and the other terms which the title suggests. 
It is concerned mainly with the investments 
in stock exchange securities, especially in 
the securities bought and sold on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. Chapters sketching the 
history of this phase of business life are also 
included. Price, $ .60 net. 


The Stock Exchange from Within. By William 
Cc. Van Antwerp, member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the N, Y. Stock Exchange. Renders 
a straight-forward account of the stock ex- 
change, its purpose, methods of operation, and 
its economic significance in relation to other 
exchanges and our financial system in gen- 
eral. Written with a practicai knowledge of 
stock brokerage and presenting the history 
of the exchange, with its practices and prin- 
ciples. Illustrated. Price, $1.65, delivered. 


The Work of Wall Street. By Sereno S. Pratt, 
late Secretary, New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. Furnishes a practical and interesting 
view of the mechanism, personality, func- 
tions, operations and ramifications of the 
greatest financial centre of the western world. 
So simply written that the least initiated can 
readily comprehend the present Wall Street, 
its history, and the many important changes 
that have practicaliy revolutionized business 
in its relation to government. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.15, delivered. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Bank Deposits. By J. E. Brady. Bank deposits, 
trust deposits, alternate deposits, joint de- 
posits; a full statement of the general prin- 
ciples of law governing these forms of de- 
posits. Digest of all cases involving such 
deposits which have been decided by the 


courts of the different states. Complete text 
of the status regulating these deposits, which 
have been enacted in twenty-seven states, 
319 pages. Price, $3.15, delivered. 


Law of Commercial Paper. By L. J. Tompkins, 
of the New York Bar. A reference book for 
the use of business men, detailing the law of 
checks, notes, bills, drafts and other com- 
mercial paper; delivery, acceptance, transfer, 
presentment, protest, liabilities of parties,etc. 
Has the reliability of a legal work without 
the technical treatment. 309 pages. Price, 
$2.65, postpaid. 


The Essentials of Business Law. By Francis 
M. Burdick, LL.D., Dwight Professor of Law, 
Columbia University. Written to show the 
rules of law governing ordinary business 
transactions, and how and why they have 
been developed. A mastery of the volume 
will prove valuable in avoiding business pit- 
falls. Price, $1.35, delivered. 


ACCOUNTING. 


Modern Accounting. By Henry R. Hatfield, 
Ph.D., Professor of Accounting, University of 
California, Devoted almost entirely to an 
explanation of the form and meaning of the 
balance sheet, with its preparation and in- 
terpretation. The determination of profits is 
discussed and the preparation of the profit 
and loss statement thoroughly covered. Price, 
$2.15, delivered. 


Elements of Accounting. By Joseph J. Klein, 
Ph.D., C.P.A. Presupposes a knowledge of 
debit and credit, and from that point presents 
the entire field of accounting. Reviews ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, studies and compares 
single and double entry, applies bookkeeping 
to accounting, and in turn introduces part- 
nership, corporation accounting and consolida- 
tion, depreciation, reserves, sinking funds and 
investment accounting, cost accounting, audit- 
ing and final statements. Contains lucid ap- 
Plication of principles to concrete problems. 
Price, $1.90, delivered. 


Cost Accounting—Theory and Practice. By J. 
Lee Nicholson, C.P.A. Specially designed to 
give in the most concise form possible the 
basic principles of cost work and their appli- 
cation. Costs are resolved into four typical 
systems, which are the bases of all cost sys- 
tems. Each of the four is then thoroughly 
analyzed, explained and charted. Presupposes 
a knowledge of cost finance. General discus- 
sions have been altogether omitted. 341 
pages. Price, $4.15, delivered. 


AUDITING. 


Auditing Theory and Practice. By R. H. Mont- 
gomery, C.P.A. The standard American work 
on auditing. Covers principles and procedure 
in making both “balance sheet” and “de- 
tailed’’ audits in investigations, certificates, 
reports and depreciations. Discusses special 
points for observance in banks, department 
stores, public utilities, etc. Contains valuable 
general information for accountants and finan- 
cial corporations. 781 pages. Price, $5.15, 
delivered, 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Business Organization and Combination. By 
Lewis H. Haney, Ph.D., Professor of Econo- 
mics in the University of Texas. Presents an 
analysis of the evolufion and nature of busi- 
ness organization in the United States, and a 
tentative solution of corporation and trust 
problems. The question of public policy is 
raised and an attempt at a comprehensive 
and scientific solution of the question is 
made. 623 pages. Price, $2.15, delivered. 


~ Administration of Industrial Enterprises. 
E. D. Jones, Ph.D., Professor of Com- 
eae and Industry, University of Michigan. 
Throughout, two things have been held in 
mind: to trace the application of the scientific 
method in industry, and to point out the ef- 
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ficlency and the charm of an economic policy 
based upon welfare and service. 449 pages. 
Price, $2.15, delivered. 


Corporate Management. By Thomas Conyng- 
ton, of the New York Bar. A companion 
volume to “Corporate Organization,” covering 
in the same way the legal management of 
corporations after they are in operation. De- 
tails the procedure under the charter and by- 
laws, recording of minutes, transfer of stock, 
rights, powers and responsibilities of stock- 
holders, directors and officers, with proper 
forms for minutes, motions, resolutions, re- 
ports, stocks, certificates, etc, 422 pages. 
Price, $3.65, delivered. 


Corporate Organization. By Thomas Conyng- 
ton, of the New York Bar. Explains the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of incorporation. 
Where to incorporate, what it will cost, and 
gives full discussion of capitalization, the 
charter, stocks, by-laws, organization meet- 
ings, etc., explaining in full how the actual 
organization is carried out, All important 
points are supported by legal citations, and 
all necessary forms given. 577 pages. Price, 
$4.15, delivered. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition, By Edwin 
Cc. Woolley. Designed to correct deficiencies 
in the knowledge and observance of the rules 
for good expression in English. Invaluable 
for occasional reference in regard to diction, 
sentence-structure, paragraphing, spelling, 
punctuation or arrangement, Price, $ .90, 
delivered. 


Effective Business Letters. By E. H. Gardner, 
of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin. 
Not only a collection of effective business let- 
ters, but also suggestions as to how to write 
them, from the making of a single sentence 
to the coérdinating of the entire letter into 
one strong and effective statement. Teaches 
how to write letters that accomplish their 
purpose, whether making sales, refusing 
credit, collecting bad accounts or merely 
creating good will. Invaluable in a corre- 
spondence department. 420 pages. Price, 
$2.15, delivered. 


Sales Promotion by Mail. Covers all phases of 
the subject. Written by ten men, each an 
admitted authority on the subject that he 
presents. Full of business-building, methods 
of planning and placing sales literature. 360 
pages. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 

Letters that Land Orders. By J. H. Lytle. 
Conveying in the easiest possible way the 
fundamental principles of sales letter writing. 
Takes actual selling letters, explains how they 
they were built up, and shows why they 
produce results. 170 pages. Price, $1.15, 
postpaid. 


ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP. 


Advertising as a Business Force. By Paul T. 
Cherington, of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University. A 
deductive treatment, based on practical knowl- 
edge of present-day commercial life. Full of 
well-collated facts covering advertising prob- 
lems and solutions. Successful advertisers in 
every fleld have contributed their experience 
in the conclusions rendered. Price, $2.15, de- 
livered. 


Writing an Advertisement. By S. Roland Hall. 
sane, helpful and inspiring book, full of 
genuine business getting ideas and of repro- 
ductions of actual advertisements that ham- 
mer home these ideas. A book dealing ex- 
clusively and thoroughly with “copy.” The 
author is an authority on the subject in hand, 
having organized and directed the schools of 
advertising and salesmanship controlled by 
the International Correspondence Schools. 324 
pages. Price, $1.15, delivered. 


Building Your Business by Mail. By William 
G. Clifford. Written for the banker who is 
interested in up-to-the-minute and direct-by- 
mail bank advertising. Proved methods of 


increasing deposits carefully expounded. Cov- 
ers compiling of mailing lists, follow-ups, 
house organs, public education in thrift, and 
both general and technical information in 
every phase of banking publicity. Price, $2.15 
delivered. 


Scientific Sales Management. By C. W. Hoyt. 
Applies to the men on the road the same 
principles of efficiency which have been suc- 
cessfully applied to the handling of men and 
material in the shop. Successful selling cam- 
paigns analyzed, charted and diagrammed for 
sales managers, manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers. Advances not mere theories or 
opinions, but concrete, tangible results. 208 
pages. Price, $2.15, delivered. 


Productive Advertising. By Herbert W. Hess, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce, Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship, Wharton School 
of Commerce, Pennsylvania University. Re- 
veals the difference between advertising theory 
and practice. Assists in working harmon- 
iously and analytically with the public and 
the sales department. Gives a critical and 
appreciative knowledge of the labors of the 
advertising force. 360 pages, charts, diagrams 
and illustrations. Price, $2.65, postpaid. 


Getting the Most Out of Business. By E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. Business success requires a 
consistent philosophy or business policy. Some- 
thing which is as elusive as it is fundamen- 
tal. This book formulates a philosophy of 
business which is not only theoretically inspir- 
ing, but practically so. Special problems are 
discussed—advertising, selling, management, 
handling of men, discipline and personal ef- 
ficiency. 483 pages. Price, $2.65, delivered. 


Advertising—Its principles and Practice. Shows 
the economic relation of advertising to mar- 
keting, explains the human-nature foundation 
of successful advertising. Explains the how 
and why of copy arrangement and the use of 
the nine laws of suggestion, the appeal to 
emotion or intellect, the principles of form, 
the use of color, etc. Special points for dif- 
ferent kinds of business. 575 pages. Price, 
$4.15, delivered. 


Pushing Your Business. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Explains the principles and practice of finan- 
cial advertising; chapters devoted to every 
branch of the subject; various methods of 
advertising explained; every kind of financial 
advertising illustrated; mechanical details of 
writing copy. Regarded as the authoritative 
work on this subject. 200 pages. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


The New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
gregor. Describes the organization and opera- 
tion of a typical modern new business depart- 
ment showing how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new business from vari- 
ous sources. Price, $1.00, delivered. 


2000 Points for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 
MacGregor. This book writes your bank ad- 
vertising copy for you. It contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of as many bank ads. 
—strong copy, bringing out vital points In a 
clear and concise way. Adapted to the use 
of commercial banks, trust companies, safe 
deposit companies and savings banks. 170 
pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. MacGregor 
Describes and illustrates hundreds of plans, 
other than newspaper advertising, which banks 
have successfully used in building business. 
These are not theoretical ideas, but plans 
which have actually been used and found suc- 
cessful. 200 pages. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph designed to 
meet every need of ordinary bank correspond- 
ence. Special attention given to letters which 
build business for banks, create good will, and 
increase deposits. All the letters have actu- 
ally been used and tested by the author and 
are the result of a long study of this im- 
portant subject. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Industrial and Commercial Geography. By J. 
Russell Smith, Professor of Industry in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Assumes six 
fundamental physical wants of all mankind: 
food, clothes, shelter, fuel, luxuries, and tools 
and materials of industry—and it describes 
the methods by which each part of the world 
gets these commodities, either by direct pro- 
duction or by trade. It is a clear, stimulat- 
ing and suggestive statement of the inter- 
relation of the various peoples of the world 
with each other and with the earth on and 
by which they live. There are illustrations, 
including reproduction of photographs, 
graphic diagrams and tables, and maps. Espe- 
cially notable among these last are the three- 
page map of the principal world trading 
routes, steam and sail, and the two-page 
transportation map of Latin-American coun- 
tries. Price, $3.75, delivered. 


Textiles. By Paul H. Nystrom, Ph.D., formerly 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A comprehensive hand- 
book for all who manufacture, sell, buy or 
use the products of the textile mills. Written 
to protect the average person against un- 
scrupulous manufacturers and dealers. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.87, delivered. 


Commercial Geography. By E. V. Robinson, 
Professor of Economics in the University of 
Minnesota. Involves not only nature, but 
also man and capital goods: land, labor, tools 
and machinery. Shows that any variation in 
the supply, efficiency or cost of either labor or 
control will effect the scheme of things. 
There are consequently three great interre- 
lated forces: the natural, the human and the 
economic. Price, $1.40, delivered. 


Practical Exporting. By B. Olney Hough, a 
practical exporter, with 20 years, experience. 
Contains sound information and advice on 
export trade. Tells how to solicit, investigate 
and handle orders, shipments, finances, etc. 
Tells what to do and what not to do to win 
business and develop exports with profit, 
Shows how to invoice goods, fill in shipping 
documents, draw drafts, ete. Price, $5.15, de- 
livered. 


Agricultural Commerce. By Grover G. Hueb- 
ner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transporta- 
tion and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A helpful book for merchants, brok- 
ers, students and farmers, and an interesting 
treatise for business men. Sets forth the 
production, market conditions, transportation, 
inspection and classification, boards of trade 
control, speculators’ relationships, trade in- 


formation, price fixing, distribution, insuring, 
and the financing of crops. Maps. Price, $2.40, 
delivered. 


INDEXING AND FILING. 


Indexing and Filing. By E. R. Hudders. 
Gathers definite and specific information into 
one systematic volume. Explains the five 
basis systems of filing and where each can 
best be used. Details the indexing and filing 
of cards, papers or information, the locating 
of lost material, the grouping and transfer- 
ring. Suggests helps in selecting filing equip- 
ment, and devotes three illustrative chapters 
to the working details of files for three typical 
offices—lawyer’s, architect’s, and account- 
ant’s. 292 pages. Price, $3.15, delivered. 


The Filing Department, By J. Arthur Cramer. 
Bank Department Series. Describes and il- 
lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
will enable the banker to have immediate 
access to all of the correspondence and records 
bearing on any particular transaction. Author 
has made a careful study and investigation of 
the subject. 100 pages. Copiously illustrated 
and indexed. Price, $1, delivered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scientific Management. By C. B. Thompson, 
LL.B., A.M., Lecturer on Manufacturing in 
Harvard University. The purpose of this 
volume is to bring together the most signifi- 
cant articles on the subject of scientific man- 
agement, as Mr. Taylor has demonstrated it. 
The collecting of this material is for the 
purpose of providing ready reference for man- 
agers, students of business and librarians. 878 
pages, with charts and diagrams. Price, 
$4.25, delivered. 

Vocational Psychology. By H. L. Hollingworth, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Columbia 
University. Suggests ways and means of de- 
termining an individual's capacity and ability. 
Explains character analysis, and discusses the 
traits that make for success or failure. Rates 
the value of impressions based on physical ap- 
pearance, carriage, etc. Discusses the rela- 
tive importance of such factors as intelligence, 
emotions, instincts and incentives. Invaluable 
for finding the round peg for the round hole 
on your working force. Price, $2.15, delivered. 


Other People’s Money. By lL. D. Brandeis, A 
clear, incisive book, written for the other 
people. Makes clear how the manipulation 
of credit, without regard for the interests of 
the community at large, tends toward the 
concentration of wealth and the enriching of 
the man at the top, without a compensating 
service to society. Constructive remedies are 
outlined. 223 pages. Price, $1.15, delivered. 


BA*= EMPLOYEES are joining the colors every day. This mesns to the 
banks the very serious problem of making efficient bankers out of in- 


experienced material. 


The following extract from ‘‘A Bank Library of One Hundred Books”’ 
contains an interesting and practical suggestion : 


“*Experience is effective, but neither 
quick nor economical. Reading the ex- 
periences of others as set out in the 
best books and in magazine articles 
written by men who have covered the 
ground themselves, together with a 
study of the principles underlying busi- 
ness and finance, as contained in the 
books of men who have spent a lifetime 
on the subject will be a quicker, more 


economical and certainly a safe method 
of equipment for both the employees 
and the bank. When a business man 
commits his thoughts to a written rec- 
ord he is much more likely to be ac- 
curate in his statements than when he 
is expressing the same subject matter, 
orally. To read his book or magazine 
article is to have him talk with you at 
his best.’’ 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


Accounting Theory and Practice. By Roy B. considered separately. Information given as 
Kester. 607 pages. Price, $2.65, postpaid. to how to increase British exports to Russia, 

Business Finance. 3y W. H. Lough. 559 pages. banking facilities in Russia, conditions of 
Price, $2.65, postpaid. credit, etc., written by a merchant formerly 

Business Statistics. Edited by T. Melvin Cope- ———— ee ee 
land. Illustrates uses of statistics in busi- oeet eee z 
ness and the methods of obtaining them. Human Side of Business. By F. Pierce. Por- 
Deals chiefly with statistics of mercantile and trays human side of business illustrated by 
manufacturing business. Excludes financial marketing of bonds. Explains author's per- 
and foreign trade statistics, except for casual sonal methods used in training bond men, 214 
reference, 708 pages. Price, $3.90, delivered. pages. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 

Civilized Commercialism. By Ernest G. Stevens. Langley (The) Daily Balance Interest Tables. 
Outlines a scheme for eliminating oppression Compiled on a basis of 365 days to the year; 
and cut-throat competition from business showing the exact interest for one day on 
while permitting growth and activity to busi- any multiple of $1,000 from $1,000 to $1,000,000 
ness. Corporations, 252 pages. Price, $1.40, and from $1,000,000 to $1,000,000, 000, com- 
delivered. puted at the rates of 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 


3% and 4 per cent.; for the use of national 
Controlling Profits. By Eugene Herz. Pre- - aga : ere 
sents simplified efficiency methods in store = pore ‘ae = = companies. 15 
record keeping. 103 pages. Price, $1.15, —" Fei io 
postpaid. Making Advertising Pay. By Harold F. El- 
. = . dridge. This is a compilation of methods and 
om one. Se. SS ee =e experience records drawn from many sources; 
. u : € é § 22 2 - . ha - ry » a . a 
plains in detail the correct principles and em A ag ae Re rol aes A rag 2 
practice of credit management. 399 pages. sings 3 cognized au i 7 
Price, $2.15, delivered upon the economic and social side of adver- 
Bie: : tising for the wholesaler and manufacturer; 


' How to Analyze Industrial Securities. By how successful retailers get results, ete. An 
Clinton I, Collver. Gives methods of in- analysis of the psychological task of adver- 
dustrial analysis as an aid to profitable in- tising. Published by the State Company, 
vestment and speculation. 204 pages. Price, Columbia, S. C. 231 pages. Gratis. 
$2.15, delivered. Real Estate Accounts. By Walter Mucklow. 

How to do Business with Russia; Hints and Treating of the proper classification, con- 
Advice to Business Men Dealing with Russia. struction, and operation of accounts for the 
By C. E. W. Petersson. Notes and additional real estate business, including forms. Detail 
chapters by W. Barnes Steveni and foreword principles and methods of accounting and 
by C. E. Musgrave. This volume points out gives special attention to “time sales.” Writ- 
the difference between Russia and Western ten primarily for accountant but useful to real 
Europe and the methods to be used in carry- estate managers, bookkeepers and students. 
ing on trade with Russia. Districts of Russia 372 pages. Price, $4.15, delivered. 
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Our catalogue describes the very books that 
you need in your every-day business and 
shows you how you can examine these at 
OUR risk. Send for your copy today. 


HE Bankers Pusuisrtnce Co. 


253 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
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Banker Directs Choice of Soldiers’ Bisson 


[From the New York Times] 


HEN United States troops 
were mobilized at the Mexican 
border last year it was dis- 

covered that no provision had been made 
against one of the most pressing needs 
of the men. Not a book, not a pamphlet, 
not a magazine had been provided, and 
the soldiers clamored at every train 
halting at camp, begging periodicals, 
newspapers, any scrap of reading mat- 
ter available. 

The error will not be repeated at the 
draft cantonments or in France. The 
Library War Council has undertaken to 
supply reading matter to break the 
tedium of military life. A task doubly 
as difficult as procuring books has been 
determining what these books shall be, 
whether romance, adventure, history, 
poetry, works on the arts or the sciences. 
Many books of many kinds will be fur- 
nished, but among them, at least, will 
be no “Nick Carters,” no dime novels. 
On the shelves of the cantonment 
libraries will be volumes selected es- 
pecially because their substance will 
lead their readers to a better under- 
standing of the principles for which 
they are training to fight, and will fos- 
ter in them a love of the ideals to de- 
fend which this country is at war. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank, is Chairman of 
the Library War Council. He perhaps 
expressed the directing motive of the 
council when he said: 


“These young men are not starting 
out on a junket. It is going to be seri- 
ous business, and when they go out to 
fight, many of them to lay down their 
lives for democracy, they should go 


filled with the spirit of American 
ideals.” 


The banker, when the topic of sol- 
diers’ books was broached, was in his 
library engrossed in a little volume 
which proved to be “The Odes of 
Horace.” Incidentally, his own library 
includes about 8,000 volumes. He was 
never more detached from matters of 
finance than he appeared to be just 
then, chatting about modern authors, 
some of whom he used to know when he 
was a newspaper writer and editor. By 
way of a beginning he was asked to 
name a few books he thought the young 
men of the army ought to have during 
their training. 


“That’s a selection I’m glad I don’t 
have to make,” he confessed. “Choos- 
ing those books is a difficult task. It 
is a matter for the most serious consid- 
eration. The men are all young, many 
of them in the early twenties. They 
have arrived at that period of life when 
the mind is the most impressionable. 
This condition is further emphasized by 
the circumstances which throw many of 
them suddenly into wider association 
with their fellow-men. The things that 
are put into their minds now will stick 
there. It seems to me that now is the 
time to give the best there is in litera- 
ture. It is not the time to give them 
frivolous stuff. 

“T shouldn’t give them just anything 
they want to read. The material should 
be selected for them with the greatest 
care. It is doubtless true they will be- 
come very hungry for something to 
read, and for that very reason they 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Readers of Book Talks 
will be interested and thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the 
campaign to raise a fund of 
$1,000,000 needed for a mil- 
lion books for our soldiers 
and sailors in camp and on 
the firing line. 

The very fact that there 
exists such a desire and need 
for books on the part of our 
armed forces is in itself a 
tribute to our educational 
system. It is doubtful 
whether there is another 
country in the world where 
the great mass of the people 
are so accustomed to the use 
of books. Illiteracy is al- 
most unknown in this coun- 
try among native born citi- 
zens. 

Although the primary pur- 
pose of these large camp li- 
braries will be diversion and 
amusement there will un- 
doubtedly be many books of 
an instructive nature which 
will enable the soldier to 
prepare himself for after- 
war conditions. 

But aside from this many 
men, shut off from other 
amusements for the first time 
in their lives will acquire a 
taste for reading and a love 
of good books which will 
make them bigger and 
broader men in after life. 

We believe that every 
student and every reader 
should contribute his bit to 
help this good work along. 











Four Books for | 
Financial Advertisers 


The New Business Depart- 


ment 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Describes the organization and details of 
management of a modern new business depart- 
ment. Illustrated with forms actually used in 
the most up-to-date banks. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D, MacGREGOR 
Covers the general subject in an instructive 
and interesting way, with many illustrations 
of good ads, suggestions and instructions which 
are both helpful and illuminating. 
Price $1.50 postpaid 


2000 Points for Financial 


Advertising 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording 


of bank and financial ads, bringing out vital 
points in a clear and concise way. 


Price $1.75 postpaid 


Bank Advertising Plans 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still 
another standpoint, illustrating and describing 
plans other than newspaper advertising that 
have succeejed in building up important 
institutions. 


ror $9.00 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


save $1.75 
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(Continued from page 1) 
should receive only the most wholesome 
literature.” 

He said he appreciated the difficulty 
of choosing books for recreative and 
cultural effect. Keeping in mind the 
intensive training that would occupy the 
National Army from early morning un- 
til nightfall, he wondered how, when 
weary, the young men could be eager 
for books. Yet he assumed that such 
would be the case. He said he did not 
like to offer suggestions in advance of 
the announcement of the books selected, 
and he made it plain that nothing he 
had to say should be construed in the 
way of criticism. 

“But what books do you class among 
your favorites?” he was asked.” 


“When I was a young man,” answered 
the banker, “I was intensely interested 
in the tales of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
I also was absorbed in the wonderful 
narratives of Jules Verne. Today I 
think I like best of all the short stories 
of Kipling. Richard Harding Davis 
and O. Henry did splendid work, and 
our friend William Allen White, out 
at Emporia, Kan., used to write cork- 
ing good stories—for instance, “The 
Court of Boyville. The same can be 
said of Booth Tarkington and other 
American writers who are equally en- 
titled to fame. 

“T enjoy nothing so much as I do 
poetry, and while the new movement in 
art started by the cubists and futurists 
makes me boil with anger, I have really 
never found anything quite so fine as 
the new poetry. Every now and then 
I run across poetry that has remarkable 
quality. Poets of to-day have got far 
away from the monotonous old jingles. 
They are creating imagery now with the 
fineness of cameos. Usually the picture 
is in a single sentence, sometimes sug- 
gested by a single word.” 

Mr. Vanderlip thought there would 
be found a large proportion of business 
men who had a preference for poetry. 
There was something soothing about it 
not to be found in prose. Did his as- 
sociates in the banking world find the 
same pleasure in a book that he did? 


Yes, there was the vice-president of his 
bank, who went back and forth to his 
office with a book in his pocket, reading 
it instead of newspapers. The chair- 
man of the Library War Council con- 
sented, under urging, to name a few 
books he thought were essential to any- 
body who read books at all. He in- 
cluded George Eliot, Mrs. Humphrey | 
Ward and. Edith Wharton—after be- 
ginning, of course, with the Bible and 
Shakespeare. Also he thought there 
should be a sprinkling of historical nov- 
els and history, particularly American 
history. He said he regarded Henry 
Adam’s’ “History of the United States,” 
although covering only a brief period, 
as the best work of its kind. Short 
stories were recommended as especially 
appropriate for soldiers who might 
have only brief intervals for reading. 
Books on the war would be appreciated 
because, he thought, those young men 
who were preparing to go to the front 
would be interested in descriptions of 
the conditions ahead of them just as 
all men liked to read about the places 
they were going to visit. He mentioned 
the novels of H. G. Wells—‘Mr. Brit- 
ling” in particular. 

Diplomatic papers showing this coun- 
try’s part in the war would make ac- 
ceptable reading matter for the men 
if carefully selected in abbreviated 
pamphlet form, the banker suggested. 
He recalled that the British had accom- 
plished much by this method of public 
enlightenment. ; 

The building of libraries is a hobby 
of Mr. Vanderlip. He has planned to 
establish a library for a hundred chil- 
dren of his community who are being 
educated under the direction of Mrs. 
Vanderlip and himself. It will be, he 
says, one of the finest collections of 
children’s books. 


There will be central library build- 
ings at each of the cantonments, follow- 
ing the design of the other canton- 
ment buildings. Soldiers will be able 
to get books from the main library or 
through the branches to be established 
in every Y. M. C. A. hut, Knights of 
Columbus building, camp drug store, 
and bank. 
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HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 

ent customers of a bank and the 

systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 
ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Bank Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust company in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author's 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 


The 


New Business 


Department 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points 
for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank Advertising 


Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 


him into contact with many bankers and 
advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice pres- 
ident National City Bank, and Harry E. 
Ward, vice president Irving National 
Bank. 

ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth many times its price—one dollar— 
to any bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 








Bankers Pustisuinc Company, 253 Broapway, New York 
Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s ** New Business DepartmMent.”’ 
After five days’ examination I will either return or remit the price, $1.00. 


Oct. B. T. 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


A Business Man’s Guide and a Bookkeeper’s 
Friend. By E. L. Wheat. This is a brief com- 
pendium of information for the business man 
and his employee. 71 pages, Price, $1.15, de- 
livered. 


Accounting Theory and Practice. By Roy B. 
Kester. 607 pages. Price, $2.65, pestpeda. 


Application of Efficiency Principles. By G. H. 
Shepard. An interpretation for factory man- 
agers, general business men and industrial 
engineers of Harrington Emerson's “twelve 
principles” of industrial efficiency. Attempts 
to steer a practical middle course between 
preceding books on the subject which have 
been either too theoretical or too engrossed 
in a specific problem to be of help to the av- 
erage business man. By citing instances from 
many callings he shows in detail the appli- 
cation of each of the “principles’’ to a wide 
number of fields. 378 pages. Price, $3.15, 
delivered. 


Business Finance. By W. H. Lough. 559 pages. 
Price, $2.65, postpaid. 


Business Statistics, Edited by T. Melvin Cope- 
land. Illustrates uses of statistics in  busi- 
ness and the methods of obtaining them. 
Deals chiefly with statistics of mercantile and 
manufacturing business. Excludes financial 
and foreign trade statistics, except for casual 
reference. 708 pages. Price, $3.90, delivered. 


Civilized Commercialism, By Ernest G. Stevens. 
Outlines a scheme for eliminating oppression 
and cut-throat competition from business 
while permitting growth and activity to busi- 
ness. Corporations. 252 pages. Price, $1.40, 
delivered. 


Controlling Profits. By Eugene Herz. Pre- 
sents simplified efficiency methods in store 
record keeping. 103 pages. Price, $1.15, 
postpaid, 


Corporate Organization and Management. By 
T. Conyngton. This is a combination and re- 
vision of author's “Corporate Organization,” 
and “Corporate Management.” It gives in 
detail the working procedure for forming cor- 
porations and managing them in accordance 
with legal requirements. Of interest to busi- 
nessmen, corporation officials and attorneys 
and adapted for use in any state. 804 pages, 
Price, $5.15, delivered. 


oe and Collections. By R. P. Ettinger and 
E. Golieb. This exhaustive text ex- 
a in detail the correct principles and 
practice of credit management. 399 pages. 
Price, $2.15, delivered. 
Delbridge Calculating Tables. By C. L. Del- 
bridge. Calculating tables for 21 cents to 
21.95 cents. 34 pages. Price, $1.55, delivered. 


Delbridge 2% Point Calculator. By C. L. Del- 


bridge. 2% point calculator; 21 cents to 
21.97% cents. 50 pages. Price, 2.15, de- 
livered. 


Elementary Principles of Economics. By R. T. 
Ely and G. R. Wicker. The elementary prin- 
ciples of economics; together with a short 
sketch of economic history. 461 pages. Price, 
$1.25, postpaid. 


How to Analyze Industrial Securities. By 
Clinton I. Collver. Gives methods of in- 
dustrial analysis as an aid to profitable in- 
vestment and speculation. 204 pages. Price, 
$2.15, delivered. Ys 

How to do Business with Russia; Hints and 
Advice to Business Men Dealing with Russia. 
By C. E. W. Petersson. Notes and additional 


oe ag by W. Barnes Steveni and foreword 

Cc. E. Musgrave. This volume points out 
the difference between Russia and Western 
Europe and the methods to be used in carry- 
ing on trade with Russia. Districts of Russia 
considered separately. Information given as 
to how to increase British exports to Russia, 
banking facilities in Russia, conditions of 
credit, etc., written by a merchant formerly 
of Petrograd and Riga. 220 pages. Price, 
$2.40, postpaid. 


Human Side of Business. By F. Pierce. Por- 
trays human side of business illustrated by 
marketing of bonds. Explains author's per- 
sonal methods used in training bond men, 214 
pages. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


Langley (The) Daily Balance Interest Tables. 
Compiled on a basis of 365 days to the year; 
showing the exact interest for one day on 
any multiple of $1,000 from $1,000 to $1,000,000 
and from $1,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, com- 
puted at the rates of 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 
3% and 4 per cent.; for the use of national 
banks, state banks, ‘and trust companies. 15 
pages. Price, $8.15, delivered. 


Making Advertising Pay. By Harold F. El- 
dridge. This is a compilation of methods and 
experience records drawn from many sources; 
with comment on the various phases of ad- 
vertising by recognized authorities. Dwells 
upon the economic and social side of adver- 
tising for the wholesaler and manufacturer; 
how successful retailers get results, etc. An 
analysis of the psychological task of adver- 
tising. Published by the State Company, 
Columbia, S. C. 231 pages. Gratis. 


Making More Money in Storekeeping. By W. R. 
Hotchkin. Sixty-six chapters devoted to pro- 
gressive store policies, special merchandising 
problems, special promotion features, ‘con- 
structive advertising policies, training retail 


salespeople. Somewhat similar in general 
style and treatment to author's “Manual of 
Successful Storekeeping’”’ (1915). Especially 


applicable to department and dry goods 
stores. 383 pages. Price, $3.15, delivered. 


Mechanism of Exchange. By J. A. Todd. A 
handbook of currency, banking and trade in 
peace and in war. 269 pages. Price, $2.40, 
delivered. 


Real Estate Accounts. By Walter Mucklow. 
Treating of the proper classification, con- 
struction, and operation of accounts for the 
real estate business, including forms. Detail 
principles and methods of accounting and 
gives special attention to “time sales.” Writ- 
ten primarily for accountant but useful to real 
estate managers, bookkeepers and students. 
872 pages. Price, $4.15, delivered. 


Savings and Investing Money. By T. E. San- 
ders. Contains ten lessons in thrift, and ad- 
vice on acquiring habits of thrift; on owning 
a home, life insurance and other investments. 
201 pages. Price, $1.15, delivered. 


Theory and Practice of Scientific Management. 
By C. B. Thompson. A study of the history, 
methods and results of scientific management, 
based on an investigation of the workings 
of the system in more than 140 industrial 
concerns, Of value to executive officials of 
industrial plants, mines, and to all business 
men. 343 pages. Price, $1.90, delivered. 


Winspear’s 1917 Bookkeeping Manual. By C. S. 
Winspear. Contains fundamenta! and com- 
prehensive rules for applying debit and credit 
entries. 40 pages. Price, $1.15, delivered. 
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How to Increase Your 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the-same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—of 
getting the most out of your equipment. . 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration that 
this book doesn’t take up carefully and de- 
scribe in detail. It treats of every phase of 
modern banking from the handling of the 
morning’s mail to the extension of credit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their various accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He has in addition gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 








Efficiency as a Banker 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking. This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical Work 
of a Bank” is s»mething more than a book. 
It is an encyclopedia, a complete text book 
for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given To Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00. If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if I 
find on examination that it is all that you say 
it is, I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you in 
good condition. 


Bank .cccccccces eccccce ecccccccece 
Oct. B. T. Address ...cscccccsecees eccccce 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 

formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 

efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
Kniffin, Jr. Covers every phase and detail of 
the operation of a modern bank. There isn't 
a single practical banking problem or detail branch of the subject; various methods of ad- 
of bank administration that this book doesn’t vertising explained; every kind of financial ad- 


| Pushing Your Business. By T. D. MacGregor. 

| 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells | vertising illustrated; mechanical details of 

| 

| 


Explains the principles and practice of finan- 
cial advertising; chapters devoted to every 


how to increase the efficiency of a bank— writing copy. Regarded as the authoritative 

how to make the work run more smoothly— work on this subject. 200 pages. Price, $1.60, 

how to get the most out of equipment. 600 postpaid. 

ages. Fully illustrated ind od. Price, 

go. © eae ies 2000 Points for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 
Trust Companies; Their Organization, Growth | eer sane Seek Gelles pour leak oe 


vertising copy for you. It contains 2000 sug- 
and Management. By Clay Herrick. Describes | 
in detail the actual organization and opera- } ee ee ae SS an mote Sas ane. 
| 


r 
tion of every department of @ modern trust uur as aes ae eae ony Ay® 
company. Contains a variety of tables and of commercial banks, trust companies, safe 
charts which make it indispensable for every deposit companies and savings banks 0 
trust company officer. The author was for pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid ‘ 
many years connected with the Cleveland aes s 


Trust Company in important capacities and Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. MacGregor. 
speaks with authority. 500 pages. Price, Describes and illustrates hundreds of plans, 
$4.00, postpaid. other than newspaper advertising, which banks 
Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act and have successfully used in building business. 
Cognate Statutes. By Willis S. Paine, LL.D. These are not theoretical ideas but plans 
The first complete and authoritative treatise which have actually been used and found 
on the history, enactment, development, op- successful. 200 pages. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 
eration and interpretation of this important | The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 


law. Every leading court decision as well as 
the rulings affecting the operation of this 
law are given, together with a history of 
the measure from the original introduction 
of the bill down to the present time. Also 
takes up the Bill of Lading Act and the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 400 pages. Fully 
indexed. Price, $5.00, delivered. 


Bank Department Series. Describes and il- 
lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
will enable the banker to have immediate 
access to all of the correspondence and 
records bearing on any. particular transac- 
tion. Author has made a careful study and 
investigation of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
| piously illustrated and indexed. Price, $1.00, 


Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity delivered. 

Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 

Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet | lin Escher. Gives a clear understanding of 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. | the causes which affect the movement of for- 
Special attention given to letters which build eign exchange, its influence on the money 
business for banks, create good will, and in- and security market, etc. The book is ele- 
crease deposits All the letters have actu- mentary and is designed for the reader who 
ally been used and tested by the author and wants to get a clear idea of how foreign 
are the result of a long study of this im- exchange works without going too deeply into 
portant subject. Price, $5.00, postpaid. } it. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 





How to Examine Simply fill in the 


Bankers Publishing Company, * 
253 Broadway, New York: i “2 These Valuable title of the books 
Send on the following books on banking an s = 
will try them out. If I don’t find them satisfac- Banking Books you want for exam 
tory, [ may return the books within five days at at Our Expense ination on the free 
YOUR expense. I enclose one doliar merely as a 2 ; 
deposit to be refunded without “eo ~ — examination coupon 
should I return the books. If I decide to keep . 
them I will remit the balance in monthly payments at the left. Look them over and see if 
of $3 each. s 
(Consult Mst above for exact titles and fill in your they are not all that we have claimed. 
es ee? See if they won’t be an actual help to 


you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. And if 
pene eat on ‘ you don’t find that they will be helpful, 
i ial air ai bane as return them at our expense and we will 
Cee refund your deposit without quibble or 





ies question. For every title is sold subject 

pice cca: uae ieigaiaiasdammoaaceas me mnommeanmcamaaiaaiai to approval after full five days’ exam- 

RT scnnarincsennrersa voremncnerarneenn anit ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 
aa oo coupon and mail Tropay. 
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new business department of 


Getting New Bank Customers and |the Guaranty Trust Co. of 


Cultivating Old Ones 


| New York, and it was there 
|that he obtained the ideas 


(5 ETTING out practical, Herrick entitled “How to which form the basis for 
books on publicity and | Increase the Business of a| The New Business De- 


business promotion for banks 
has become a habit with T. 
D. MacGregor, whose latest 
work, “The New Business 
Department,’ was _ issued 
from the press of the Bank- 
ers Publishing Co. last 
month. 

And it’s a good habit, too, 
if the testimony of the thou- 
sands of bankers who have 
bought Mr. 
books in the past eight years 
is any criterion! 

Tue Bankers MaGazine 
modestly takes to itself the 
credit for the discovery of 
Mr. MacGregor. 


Trust Company,” and the | partment.” But while the 
heading of the circular was, organization of the new busi- 
“Pushing Your Business.” | "Ss department of a large 
The first banker who ordered |™¢tropolitan institution is 
a copy of this little book, | Outlined in this book, the 
wrote. “Please send me a needs and possibilities of 
copy of the book, ‘Pushing|S¥ch work on the part of 


/Your Business.” So Mr.|S™aller institutions are not 


MacGregor said, “There’s overlooked. Probably there 


ithe title for the book I am|iS no other man in the coun- 


MacGregor’s | 


writing.” try who has had as broad an 

Mr. MacGregor’s second | €XPerience in bank business 
book was “2000 Points for Promotion as Mr. MacGre- 
Financial Advertising,’ a|8°%- He is now vice-presi- 


‘collection of paragraphs for|dent of the advertising 


Ten years | 


ago he was connected with | 


an advertising agency in St. 
Louis. The work he was do- 
ing then for the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis attracted the attention 
of the president of the Bank- 
ers Publishing Co., and at 
his request Mr. MacGregor 
came on to New York and 
began to edit a department 
in Tue Bankers MaGazine, 
which has been continued 
ever since under the title of 
“Banking Publicity.” He 
also started an advertising 
preparation service _ for 
banks and early in 1908 his 
first book, “Pushing Your 
Business,’ was published 
and quickly proved success- 
ful. The story of how that 
book got its name is interest- 
ing. Mr. MacGregor had 
written a circular advertis- 
ing a little book by Clay 


the use of bankers in pre-| #8°MCy of Edwin Bird Wil- 
paring their own advertising | 8°, Inc., New York, and in 
matter. This was follewed | this position, as well as in 
by: “Bask Advertising | his former connections, the 
Plans,” a summary of the|@Uthor has been and is in 
best plans for advertising | touch with the new business 
. | > -1 ~ 
banks and trust companies, problems of all kinds of 
aside from newspaper and banking institutions, from 
magazine advertising. Later | the smallest to the largest. 
on, Mr. MacGregor started | It is a fact not to be dis- 
the weekly “Talks on Tegarded in this connection 
Thrift.” which the Savings that the general principles of 
Bank Section of the Ameri-|>USiness getting and business 
J | . 
can Bankers Association sent | holding are the same, no 
out for publication in the | ™atter what the size or the 
newspapers of the country | location of the bank or trust 
for several years. He con-|©o™mpany, and in “The New 
a | ° n . ” . 
tinued this series and the | Business Departme nt, the 
gist of the talks was after-| author brings out those prin- 
; id 7 > 7 NY > 
wards assembled and gotten ciples Pee clearly. Some 
out by the Funk & Wagnalls | of the illustrations given are 
Co. as “The Book of| from the experience of coun- 
Thrift,” now considered the | Y banks. : 
standard book on the subject | _ In addition to Mr. Mac- 
of thrift. |Gregor’s nine chapters, there 
Earlv last vear Mr. Mac-|i8 2n appendix containing a 
Gregor returned to New| Prize paper on New Busi- 
York and took an important | "Ss and the Analysis of 


place in the publicity and (Continued on page 3) 
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CHANCE 
“I've never had a chance,” said he, 


His statement interested me. 
I traced his record back to find 


THE 


Just what had kept that man bee 
hind. 
I found that one immensely rich 
Had one time filled the station 
which 
This grumbling fellow occupied. 








He hadn’t felt his hands were tied. 
Another started where he stood 
And he had certainly made good. 
The task was very commonplace 
And irksome, too, and hard to 
face 
But several men their spurs had 
won 
Because their best they'd always 
done, 
And past this humble post could 
see 
The better jobs that were to be 
From humbler_ stations, too, I 
learned, 
That others had promotion earned 
They hadn't felt they weren't com 
pelled 
To failure by the jobs they held 
With vision they had clearly seen 
That there's no duty quite so 
mean 
But, well performed, within it 
brings 
The chance for bigger, better 
things 
If you've a job, then never wai! 
That you're a victim, doomed to 
fail. 
No man can hide what vou can do 
So thoroughly from sight as you 
Your worth the meanest place will 
tell 
If only you do it well 
You've got a chance to rise or fall 
If you p 1 iob at all. 
igar Guest 
i the Hibernia Rabbit 
2h 
x? 
A MODEL BANK LI- 


BRARY 

N_ interesting descrip- 
tion of a model bank li- 
brary is given in a recent is- 
sue of the Library Journal. 
The Old Colony Trust Co. 
library. says the Journal, is 
devoted to furnishing statis- 


tieal data and financial in- 
formation. In _ its 
statistical department the 
company maintains two li- 
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braries—the law library and 
the statistical library. The 
former is a collection of 
1000 bound volumes, the lat- 
ter a collection of over 2000 
volumes, with a mass of 
pamphlet literature in addi- 
tion. This vertical file ma- 
terial may be roughly esti- 
mated at 25,000 to 40,000 
pieces. 

The law library is in es- 
sence one of the regular type 
of privately collected law 
works. . . . The statis- 
tical library is by far the 
more interesting, as well as 
the most important division. 
The Credit Department car- 
ries on its work in coépera- 
tion with the Statistical De- 
partment. Because of this 
fact an enormous amount of 
material which might prove 
of extreme value to both de- 
partments is vertically filed. 

It is not possible, owing 
to the many phases of 
finance represented, to use 
one ‘continuous file. Cor- 
poration files are kept in 
cabinets. Pamphlets are 
cared for in about thirty-five 
pamphlet boxes. Other files 
contain leaflets not in 
pamphlet form, circulars 
and lists of investment 
bonds and securities. What 
the statistical department 
terms an “index key to the 
files” is a catalog of the va- 
rious file material. In the 
main catalog there are some 
ten to twelve thousand cards, 
each of ten to twenty en 
tries. These are the guides 
to the mass of material and 
are supplemented by other 
One of these gives 
a list of obsolete securities 


catalogs. 
for companies. Another is 
the of quotation 
service which gives prices of 
gained 


catalog 


unlisted securities 


from various sources. 





“It is doubtful if a bor- 
rowed book has the same 
effect and influence on its 
reader as a book that is a 
personal possession. Its 
reading is apt to be that 
of casual acquaintance- 
ship rather than respons- 
ive friendship, and when 
returned, is very often as 
promptly out of mind as 
But a book 


out of sight. 


of one’s own selection, 
bought with one’s own 


money, read with the joy 
of ownership, and kept on 
the table or put on the 
shelf, grows day by day 
an ever dearer friend.” 











To facilitate the library 
work several “special ser- 
vices” are subscribed to. 
Some of these issue daily 
and weekly sheets of finan- 
cial matters, monthly and 
quarterly cumulations of like 
kind. 

The library specializes in 
steam railroad literature— 
all phases regarding the ex- 
isting steam railroads of the 
country, whether equipment, 
lines or financial standing. 
. . . The main work of 
the library lies in its service 
to the Trust and Bond De- 
partment, but the librarian 
and statistician, Edward H. 
Kittredge, is an ardent be- 
liever in coOperation and is 
glad to assist in any possible 
way students of finance. 


re) 

IT WORTH 
WHILE? 
[SN'T it worth while—this 

matter of thinking seri- 
ously about your personal 
overtime, voung man? Where 
do you expect to be in the 
world to-morrow, 


ISN’T 





business 








IS 


le 


i] 








next year, five years from 
now, ten, twenty, thirty, 
when your shoulders have 
begun to droop, and you find 
vourself every day looking 
forward to settling your 
tired body in the easy chair 
in front of the crackling fire 
on the hearth? What are 
you doing to ward off stag- 
nation, deterioration, final 
and downright failure? 

How are you equipping 
vourself now in the days of 
your youth to climb the lad- 
der of success, rung by 
rung? Wherein are you bet- 
ter fitted this month than 
you were last month for that 
position ahead which you 
seek, because its salary is so 
much better than what you 
are now getting? Think 
about these things, think 
about them hard. And 
when questions beginning 
with “How” surge through 
vour mind, see if the answer 
to them all isn’t “My Per- 
sonal Overtime.”—From a 
Pace Student Booklet. 


& 


LIBRARIANS MANI- 
FEST INTEREST 

IN BUSINESS | 

BOOKS 


HE idea of making the | 

public library of greater 
service to business gained 
much impetus at the Louis- 
ville convention of libra-| 
rians through the display, | 
there, of the model library | 
of business books which Guy | 
E. Marion, the business li- 
brary organizer of Boston, 
had at the St. Louis conven- | 
tion of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 

Mr. Marion took these | 
business books, which in the | 
meantime had _ been _ pur-| 
chased by the Associated | 


| sis of the war costs, war loans 
and war indebtedness of the na- 


| world at large. 
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Advertising Clubs as a 
nucleus for a great business 
library, to the Louisville 
convention at the invitation 
of the library association. 


& 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


PracticaL Questions AND AN- 
swers. Feperat Tax Laws 
AFFECTING INpDIvipvAts, Parr- 
NERSHIPS AND CORPORATIONS, 
Irving National Bank, New 
York. 

A pamphlet of practical ques- 
tions and answers on the income 
tax law. Contains special tax 
charts for quick reference and 
a digest of all Federal tax laws 
now in force affecting individ- 
uals, partnerships and corpora- 
tions. Excellently arranged. 
TrapInc with THE Ewnemy.| 

Guaranty ‘Trust Co, New! 

York. 

Full text of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, which governs 
all commercial relations with 
subjects of Germany and her 
allies. With full synopsis and 
index. 

Tne Cost or THE War. Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank, 
New York. 

A carefully prepared 50-page 
pamphlet presenting an analy- 


tions, in their relation to the 


CONSIDERATION OF THE FEDERAL 
Reserve SyYsTeM FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE Trust 
Company or State Bank. By 
Breckinridge Jones, President 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis. 

Text of an address delivered 
before the Trust Company Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Atlantic City, Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

War Crepitrs Act. National 
Bank of Commerce, New 
York. 

Complete text of the $11,000,- 
000,000 bond issue law. One of 
the series of official texts of war 
measures issued by this bank. 
Bank Forms Vor. III. Cleve- 

land Trust Co., Cleveland O. 

A concise explanation of the 
reasons for and uses of the 
forms most commonly employed 
in good banking. No. 3 in a 





series. 
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Tue War Tax or 1917. National 
City Co., New York. 

An expert analysis of the 
War Tax Law in its application 
to individuals, partnerships and 
corporations. With charts and 
index. 

Prusstanizep GerMANy. Amer- 
ICANS OF Foreign Descent 
AND America’s Cause. By 
Otto H. Kahn, 52 William St, 
New York. 
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Getting New Customers 
and Cultivating Old Ones 
(Continued from page 1) 
Accounts,” by James B. 
Birmingham, of the National 
City Bank of New York. 
The titles of the nine chap- 

ters are as follows: 

I.—The Purpose of a 
New Business De- 
partment. 

II.—Sources of New 
Business. 
ITI.—Relations with Other 

Departments of 

the Bank. 
IV.—Subdivisions of the 

Department. 

V.—tThe Central 

File. 
VI.—Handling the Ac- 
counts of Banks. 
VII.— Getting “Leads” 
from Inquiries. 
Follow-up Sys- 
tem. 
IX.—New Business Ideas 
and Suggestions. 


Card 


VIII.—A 


This is not a ponderous 
tome, but a handy, pocket- 
size book, a vade mecum 
which the busy banker can 
easily stick into his pocket 
and read on the street car, 
or take home with him at 
night to con over in the quiet 
of his library. It is con- 
centrated practicality, cost- 
ing only one dollar, but with 
great possibilities of profit 
for the person who will 
study it carefully and try to 
carry out its suggestions. 
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HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 

ent customers of a bank and the 

systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 
ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Bank Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust company in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author's 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 


The 


New Business 


Department 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points 
for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank Advertising 


Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 


him into contact with many bankers and 
advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice pres- 
ident National City Bank, and Harry E. 
Ward, vice president Irving National 
Bank. 

ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth many times its price—one dollar— 
to any bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 





Bankers Pustisuinc Company, 253 Broapway, New York 
Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s ‘*‘ New Business DerartMent.”’ 
After five days’ examination I will either return or remit the price, $1.00, 


Das cccnPaaachsawnsdalhsavebesnannadaed 


Nov. B. T. 























MENTAL CAPACITY 
MEANS INCREAS- 
ING RETURNS 

LIHU ROOT went to 
Russia on a difficult 
mission at the age of sev- 
enty. This is another of 
many challenges to the Osler 
theory. If Elihu Root had 
been the star pitcher of his 
time, his usefulness would 
probably have terminated 
many years since; likewise, 
if he had been a football 
player or a manual laborer. 
Your college professor may 
not earn as much as a prize 
fighter, but the chances are 
that he earns more in the 
long run and gets more out 
of what he does earn. Phys- 
ical capacity is subject to 
the law of decreasing re- 
turns. Mental capacity 
means increasing returns. 
The best preparation for old 
age is to get into work which 
requires the use of brains.— 
The Pace Student. 
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MOBILIZING THE POW- 
ER OF THE NATION 


HERE never has been a 

time when the refer- 
ence and research library 
has had before it an oppor- 
tunity for practical service 
equal to that which has been 
brought on by the mobiliza- 
tion of America for war. 
How far the opportunity has 
been met has depended upon 
the extent to which the li- 
brarians have had a vision 
of the place of the library in 
practical affairs. 

We had first the problem 
of world trade confronting 
us. Suddenly the whole cur- 
rent of the world’s commerce 
was changed and our busi- 
ness men and officials found 
it necesary to adjust them- 
selves on the basis of new 


‘the war—but the 
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knowledge. 
the only 
poorly 
the 
world. 


The library was 
agency—however 
equipped—to serve 
information - seeking 

Detailed informa- 
tion commercial year- 
books, foreign laws, ete., 
was at a premium. The li- 
braries which foresaw—not 
idea of 
American expansion had pre- 


in 


pared against such a time. | 


The special libraries, created 
as a compass for business, 


were ready at once to give! 


information. Such libraries 
as the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum, and the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute 
came forward with informa- 
tion which would not have 
been available except for 
their vision of the future of 
American business. Sudden- 
ly the business man acquired 
a new view of the power of 
information in his business. 
More special libraries and 
information bureaus have 
been established since the 
war than ever before and 
public libraries have given 
more attention to business 
information than ever before. 

During the past year the 
problem of mobilizing every 
part of the resources of the 
nation has called for the 


mobilization of facts. Again | 


the library has been in a for- 
tunate position and the ex- 
tent to which it has fulfilled 
the opportunity has depend- 
ed upon the extent to which 
the librarian has attempted 


to keep close touch with the | 


economic and social life of 
the people. 

The opportunity for serv- 
ing business and commerce; 
for serving the social wel- 
fare needs by the gathering 
of experience; for helping 
the mobilization of the pow- 
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er of the nation; and for pre- 

paring for the future recon- 

struction which will come, is 

still the foremost opportu- 

nity of the library. The 

chance is here to make the 

library a more important fac- 

tor in the business and social 

life of our people.—Special 

Libraries. 

| & 

THE STOCK BROKER 

| Life runs for him along a little 

strip 

Of coiling, forward-chugging 

paper 

On which the purple figures 
dance and skip 


A tireless and arithmetic 
caper. 
Its little journey from the 


glassy cage 
Into the twisted mounds of 
the waste basket 
Means all the history of his life 
and age, 
His scope of dream, his for- 
tunes and his casket. 
Loves, triumphs and his pur- 
chased fields and all 
The palaces_ he 
builds upon them 
Mean naught to him but that 
they somehow call 
To mind the strips of tape 
that won them. 
| And when the busy office of his 
brain 
Is closed for aye, and done 
its uncouth scramble, 
He’ll be content to think that 
Death’s a gain 
If he can enter Heaven on a 
gamble. 
His homesick soul among the 
skies, some day, 
Shall find a perch of noisy 
winds and garish; 
Shall watch the ribbon of the 
Milky Way 
To learn if its own Fate be 
bull or bearish. 
—N. Y. Sun. 


& 


@If you are a banker why 
not resolve at once to take 
up some serious course of 
reading—an hour or so ev- 
ery day. It will make you 
a better man for the job and 
it will make a better job for 
| you. 


grandly 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


A Business Man’s Guide and a Bookkeeper’s 


Friend. By E. L. Wheat. This is a brief com- 
pendium of information for the business man 
and his employee. 71 pages. Price, $1.15, de- 


livered. 





Accounting Principles. By S. F. Racine. 
Price $3.15. 


pages 


Application of Efficiency Principles. 3y G. H. 


Shepard An interpretation for factory man- 
agers, general business men and _ industrial 
engineers of Harrington Emerson’s “twelve 


principles” of industrial efficiency. Attempts 








to stecr a practical middle course between 
preceding books on the subject which have 
been either too theoretical or too engrossed 
in a specitic problem to be of help to the av- 
erage busine By citing instances from 
many — shows in detail the appli- 
cation of ear h of the “principles’’ to a wide 
number of fields. 378 pages. Price, $3.15, 


delivered 


Tests and Studies in the Psychology 
131i pages 


Arithmetic 
of Arithmetic. By G. S. Counts. 
rice, $0.85, postpaid. 


Banking Law of New York. By G. W. Morgan, 





and A. J. Parker, Jr. Chapter 2 of Con- 
solidated Laws and general é affecting 
corporations subject to supervision by the 
superintendent of banks, With notes, an- 
notations and references 1917 edition. 
Price, $3.5¢ 

Business Finance. By W. H. Lough. This is a 


financial management in 





practical study of 

private business concerns. Concerned with 
the problems of an enterprise from the stand- 
point of the financial manager. Main divi- 
sions of book discuss finance and business, 
capital, securing of capital, internal financial 
management, financial abuses and involve- 
ments Author is president Business Training 
Corporation, 645 pages Price, $3.15, deliv- 
ered. 


Organization Management. By 
combination and re- 


This is a 
“Corporate Organization,” 


and 


- 


‘orporate 
T. Conyngton 


vision of author's 





and “Corporate Management.” It gives in 
detail the working procedure for forming cor- 
porations and managing them in accordance 
with legal requirements Of interest to busi- 
nessmen, corporation officials and attorneys 
and adapted for use in any state. 804 pages, 
Price, $5.15, delivered. 

Credits and Collections, By R. P. Ettinger and 
dD. E. Golieb. This exhaustive text ex- 
plains in detail the correct principles and 
practice of credit management. 399 pages. 





Price, $2.15, delivered. 

Delbridge Calculating Tables: 20 cents to 20.95 
eeonts By C. L. Delbridge. 34 pages Price, 
$2.15. 

ag rg Caleulating Tables. By C. lL. Del- 

t 22 cents to 22.95 t cents to 

cents: 25 cents to t 34 pages 
in each volum Price of each, $1.55, post- 
paid. 


Delbridge 2'4 





bridge 

cents; 23 

26 to 26 2 

to 28.97% cents. 





pages in each volume. 


postpaid. 


Foreign Relations of the United States. Com- 
piled by the Academy of Political Science. 
Part I 1. Democratic ideal in the world 


organization 2. Future Pan-American rela- 


Part 
East. 4. 
international 
and papers 
Conference on Foreign Ré 
States at Long Beach, N 
1917. 2 vol Price, 


the 
as 


II. 3. Future relations in 
Investments and conce 
conflict; a 
presented at the Na- 
lations of the 
r.. May 28- 
postpaid 


tions. 
Far 
causes of 





addresses 
tional 
United 
June 1, 





$1.65, 


How to do Business with Russia; Hints and 
Advice to Business Men Dealing with Russia. 
3y C. E. W. Petersson. Notes and additional 
chapters by W. Barnes Steveni and foreword 








by C. E. Musgrave. This volume points out 
the difference between Russia and Western 
Europe and the methods to be used in carry- 
ing on trade with Rus . Districts of Russia 
considered separately. Information given as 
to how to increase British exports to Russia, 


Russia, conditions of 
merchant formerly 


facilities in 
written by a 


banking 
credit, etc., 





of Petrograd and Riga 220 pages. Price, 
$2.40, postpaid. 
Human Side of Business. By F. Pierce. Por- 





illustrated by 
author's per- 
214 


trays human side of business 
marketing of bonds Explains 
sonal methods used in training bond men. 
pages. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


Making More Money in Storekeeping. By W. R. 
Hotchkin. Sixty-six chapters devoted to pro- 








gressive store policies, special merchandising 
problems, special promotion features, con- 
structive advertising policies, training retail 


similar in general 
author’s “Manual of 


salespeople. Somewhat 
style and treatment to 
Successful Storekeeping”’ (1915). Especially 
applicable to departme ar and dry goods 
stores. 383 pages. Price, $3.15, delivered. 






Mechanism of Exchange. iy J. A. Teaé. A 
~ smo nggat of currency, banking and trade in 
ace and in war. 269 pages. Price, $2.40, 


ae livered. 


Holdsworth. 
Price, $2.40, 


Banking. By J. T. 


Money and 
i edition. pages. 


tevised 
postpaid. 





Outlines of Political Economy. By S. J. Chap- 
man. 479 pages. Price, $1.90, postpaid. 


Explains 
princi- 
301 


Practical Banking. 3y O. H. Wolfe 

to students and bankers fundamental 
underlying practical banking work. 
Price, postpaid. 








Savings and Investing Money. 3y T. E. San- 
ders. Contains ten lessons in thrift, and ad- 
vice on acquiring habits of thrift; on owning 
a home, life insurance and other investments. 
201 pages. Price, $1.15, delivered. 


Scientific Office Management. By W. H. Leffing- 
well. A report on the results of application 
of the Taylor system of scientific management 
to offices; supplemented with a discussion of 

how to obtain the most important results 
53 pages. Price, $10.15, postpaid. 





of Scientific Management. 
study of the history, 
management, 


Theory and Practice 
By C. B. Thompson. A 
methods and results of scientific 
based on an investigation of the workings 
of the system in more than 140 industrial 
coneerns Of value to executive officials of 
industrial plants, mines, and to all business 
men. 343 pages. Price, $1.90, delivered. 


That Pay. By 
Offers expert information on 
choose and combine type faces, en- 
gravings and all other mechanical elements 
of modern advertisement construction. 2t 
pages Price, $2.40. 


ba poqney of Advertisements 
P. Farrar. 


con to 
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How to Increase Your 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—of 
getting the most out of your equipment. 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration that 
this book doesn’t take up carefully and de- 
scribe in detail. It treats of every phase of 
modern banking from the handling of the 
morning’s mail to the extension of credit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their various accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He has in addition gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 








Efficiency as a Banker 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking. This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical Work 
of a Bank” is something more than a book. 
It is an encyclopedia, a complete text book 
for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given To Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 

for the bestessay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
wili send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00. If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question. 





FREF EXAMINATION COUPON 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if I 
find on examination that it is all that vou say 
it is, I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you in 
good condition. 


WOU .scssiscvnes 60600660000 0000078 809 
Baek ccccccccccccsconscvccecs evcce 
Nov B. T. BGBTEEE accccccecsccceccsecceos 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 

formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 

efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. | Pushing Your Business. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Kniffin, Jr. Covers every phase and detail of | Explains the principles and practice of finan- 
the operation of a modern bank. There isn't | cial advertising; chapters devoted to every 
a single practical banking problem or detail branch of the subject; various methods of ad- 


of bank administration that this book doesn't 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— writing copy. Regarded as the authoritative 
how to make the work run more smoothly— work on this subject. 200 pages. Price, $1.50, 


| vertising explained; every kind of financial ad- 
} 
| 
| 

how to get the most out of equipment. 600 | postpaid. 
| 


vertising illustrated; mechanical details of 


pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, delivered, 

Trust Companies; Their Organization, Growth 
and Management. By Clay Herrick. Describes 
in detail the actual organization and opera- 
tion of every department of a modern trust 
company. Contains a variety of tables and 
charts which make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The author was for | 
many years connected with the Cleveland | 


2000 Points for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 
MacGregor This book writes your bank ad- 
vertising copy for you. It contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of as many bank ads 
—strong copy bringing out vital points in a 
clear and concise way. Adapted to the use 
of commercial banks, trust companies, safe 
deposit companies and savings banks. 170 
pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


Trust Company in important capacities and Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. MacGregor. 
speaks with authority. 600 pages. Price, Describes and illustrates hundreds of plans, 
$4.00, postpaid. | other than newspaper advertising, which banks 
Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act and have successfully used in building business 
Cognate Statutes. By Willis S. Paine, LL.D. These are not theoretical ideas but plans 
The first complete and authoritative treatise which have actually been used and found 
on the history, enactment, development, op- successful. 200 pages. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


eration and interpretation of this important 
law. Every leading court decision as well as 


the rulings affecting the operation of this lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
law are given, together with a history of will enable the banker to have immediate 
the measure from the original introduction access to all of the correspondence and 
of the bill down to the present time. Also | records bearing on any particular transac- 
takes up the Bill of Lading Act and_ the tion. Author has made a careful study and 
Federal Farm Loan Act. oe Fully investigation of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
indexed. Price, $5.00, delivered. piously illustrated and indexed. Price, $1.00, 


The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
Bank Department Series. Describes and il- 


Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity delivered. 

Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 

Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- | The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet | lin Escher. Gives a clear understanding of 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. the causes which affect the movement of for- 
Special attention given to letters which build | eign exchange, its influence on the money 
business for banks, create good will, and in- | and security market, ete. The book Is ele- 
crease deposits All the letters have actu- | mentary and is designed for the reader who 
ally been used and tested by the author and | wants to get a clear idea of how foreign 
are the result of a long study of this im- | exchange works without going too deeply into 
portant subject. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 8. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 





How to Examine Simply fill in the 
wale Geentons. her bork: These Valuable title of the books 


Send on the following books on banking and I ‘ ao 
will try them out. If I don’t find them satisfac- Banking Books you want for exam 


tory, [ may return the books within five days at at Our Expense ination on the free 
YOUR expense I enclose one dollar merely as a ; : 
deposit to be refunded without quibble or — examination coupon 
should I return the books. If I decide to keep ° 
them I will remit the balance in monthly payments at the left. Look them over and see if 
of $3 each. ™ ° 
(Consult ist above for exact titles and fill in your they are not all that we have claimed. 
selection here.) See if they won’t be an actual help to 


you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. And if 
Ore ee el ee er ar <a ie : you don’t find that they will be helpful, 
tal ia aca ses Juki rash Nahar NIST eae © Seite earn return them at our expense and we will 
refund your deposit without quibble or 


re esranonoaicnnsnen patemitnr seen neiencnecraters question. For every title is sold subject 

Pee Rr eererenyiearredmnnahernernnnanninn to approval after full five days’ exam- 

AEB an encnvenrnsvennvenenes vevecene sesseees ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 
nae lee coupon and mail ropay. 
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Keeping Posted 


EVER before in the his- 

tory of this country 
were sO many important 
banking and _ economic 
changes taking place in the nal 
same length of time. Even 3 Ae Oe Ge 
before the war began, our (Ae 
banking system had been 








radically altered by legisla- | if Front 1s Fighting 
tion, and since the war| a 

events have in several re- For You 
spects revolutionized our When you buy a 
financial and economic sys- | fis book for yourself, 
tems. | don’t forget him. 


To keep pace with these | 
developments requires not 
only a careful reading of the 
business columns of the} 


authoritative books. Such) 
books may be selected from | 
the list of publications ap-| 
pearing in these pages, and | 
no banker who wishes to be 
thoroughly informed can af- 
ford, from a purely practical 
standpoint, to neglect them. | 

Business has changed and | 
banking must keep pace with | 
conditions which are ever) 
shifting. Nor is it enough | 
merely to observe these | 
changes as recorded in the | 
newspapers. Their mean-| 
ing must be s*udied, and this 





/) Someone at the 


Make a selection 
and sendthemtoday. 
He will appreci- 


| ate the personal 
newspapers, but a study of .— touch and it will 


make him think 
someone cares, 


Buy a book for | 
the Soldier Boy! 














may best be done by a care- | 
ful reading cf leading books | , . 
on banking and economics— | Take ~ subject * " 
especially those which are|¥¢stments, for example. it 


applicable t esent condi- 
rw — | fore our entrance into the 


tions. ‘ 
| war the total number of in- 
CASES IN POINT |vestors in this country did 
HERE are so many|not exceed 300,000. This 


phases of present de-| estimate may be too low, but 


velopments requiring special | undoubtedly the number of | 


attention at this time that it | investors in proportion to to- 
is impossible to mention|tal population was very 
them all. |small. Within a few months, 


| has been estimated that be- | 


| however, on account of the 
| first Liberty Loan the num- 
ber increased to a total of 
4,000,000, and a little later, 
when the second Liberty 
Loan was subscribed, it was 
taken by some 9,400,000 in- 
vestors. In other words, 
within a few months the to- 
tal number of _ investors 
jumped from, say, 300,000 


(Continued on page 2) 
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THE SWAP 

You have a dollar. 

I have a dollar. 

We swap. 

Now you have my dollar 

And I have yours. 

We are no better off. 


You have an idea. 

I have an idea, 

We swap. 

Now you have two ideas 

And I have two _ ideas. 
. - 7 


That’s the difference. 
—The Advertising News. 


2) 


BOOKS FOR BOYS IN 
THE TRENCHES 
AND CAMPS 


HE banks have sent 

many of their young 
men to the military camps, 
to the trenches in France, 
or to service on the seas. It 
would be a thoughtful act 
to send them, either at 
Christmas or at any time, 
books that will keep them 
in touch with their business 
or that will afford pleasur- 
able and instructive reading. 
It is to the credit of these 
boys that many of them are 
showing a desire to keep up 
their banking studies while 
their country, so 
that they may be the better 
prepared to discharge their 
banking duties on their re- 


serving 


turn, which God grant may 
be safe and speedy! 
Make up a good kit of 


general books for your em- 


plovees who are helping to 
protect the nation’s honor. 


putting in a few books on 
banking, and see how they 
will appreciate your thought- 
fulness. 


| be incommensurate with the 
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ENLARGED BANKING 
FACILITIES NEEDED 


HE Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Quarterly 
Bulletin on International 
Commeree calls attention to 
the fact that when the war 
is ended the United States 
will have an industrial or- 
ganization adequately 
equipped for an increased 
export trade and plenty of 
ships to assist exporters, but 
banking facilities will still 


magnitude of the country’s 
foreign commerce. The head 
of our new Shipping Board, 
Edward N. Hurley, states 
the situation as follows: 


There must go along with the 
increase of our export trade an 
extension of our banking ma- 
chinery into at least the most 
important trading centres 
abroad. 

European banks, organized 
with foreign trade in view, 
have for many years rendered 
exporters assistance in other 
than mere banking lines. They 
have, for example, assisted in 
discovering new trade opportu- 
nities, negotiating foreign con- 
tracts, and encouraging invest- 
ment in foreign enterprises. 
Foreign investment’ was prior 
to the war a large factor in de- 
veloping German and British | 
foreign trade. 

The increasing practice of 
providing in contracts that the 
materials used in enterprises | 
financed by European capital | 
should be purchased from the | 
country supplying the funds | 
has resulted in many closed | 
markets, from which American | 
merchandise is practically | 
barred. It has created prefer- 
ential markets and proved an | 
effective factor in competition. | 
As long as a large proportion | 
of the foreign banking of the | 
United States is entrusted to | 
the banks of our oversea com- | 
petitors, many of the advan- 
tages which foreign merchants 
derive from the trade and in- | 
vestment activities of European | 
hanks will not be available to | 
\merican manufacturers. 





Keeping Posted 


(Continued from page 1) 


to the figure above stated. 

In these 9,000,000 and 
more of new investors lie 
immense possibilities for the 
banks. 

As a banker you will wish 
to help these people to take 
their next step, which will be 
to purchase other good se- 
curities. Are you yourself 
posted thoroughly in regard 
to the principles which un- 
derlie the art of investing, 
so that you are a trust- 
worthy guide for your cus- 
tomers? To reassure your- 
self on this point—and there 
is hardly any matter of 
greater responsibility than 
that of advising others how 
to invest their money—it is 
suggested that you will find 
the reading of “Practical 
Investing” by Franklin Es- 
cher of great value. If you 
gain a clear understanding 
of the principles of invest- 
ing, such as this book af- 
fords, you will be in a posi- 
tion to help in developing in 
your community a class of 
trained investors, and they 
are precisely the people who 
are the best banking cus- 
tomers. 


THE RE- 


FEDERAL 
SERVE ACT 


HEN there is the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. It 

has just been amended in 
important respects, and sev- 
eral new regulations have 
been made by the Federal 
Reserve Board. These 
changes, together with a 
complete text and analysis 
of the act itself and of all 
the rules and regulations, 
will be found in Paine’s 
Federal Reserve Act and the 
new supplement thereto. A 
banker who attempted to do 
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Buy ABOok FORTHE SOLDIER or 


business without this book 
would be in the position of 
a mariner upon an unchart- | 
ed sea. Bankers are too pru- 
dent to take the risk of con- 
ducting their business with- | 
out a knowledge of the laws 
under which they are oper-| 
ating. A knowledge of the) 





“The New Business De- 
partment,” by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. The author is an 
expert in this branch of 
banking, and has had expe- 
rience in one of the largest 
banking institutions of the 
country. He has made a 
careful investigation of the 


Federal Reserve Act is real-| plans used by the growing 
ly indispensable to the in-| banks of the country for in- 
telligent conduct of a bank| creasing their business. Any 


in these days, and this is 
true whether the bank is a 
member of the Federal .Re- 
serve System or not, for 
every bank wishes to know 
the conditions under which 
its competitors are conduct- 
ing their business. 


HANDLING NEW BUSI- 





NESS 
LARGE number of new 
people have been 
brought into the banks 


through the Liberty Loans. 
What are you going to do 
with all these additional 
business possibilities? As 
a practical man you are not 
going to neglect this ex- 
tremely favorable opportu- 


nity for enlarging the num- | 


ber of depositors and the 
volume of business. 

Right here the thought oc- 
curs, Do you know the most 
effective ways of increasing 
vour business? The meth- 
ods of gaining accounts and 
of building them up have 
changed very much of late. 
and you may lack a full 
understanding of them. If 
you want to know what the 
most successful banks are 


doing along this line, read 


banker can get from this 
book practical ideas worth 
many times its cost. 


RAW RECRUITS IN 
THE BANKS 


N account of the war 
many banks have been 
compelled to replace their 
tried employees with inex- 
perienced young men and 
women. They know little of 
banking and are liable, even 
though ordinarily careful 
persons, to make annoying 
and costly mistakes. It will 
take a great deal of time for 
them to acquire banking 
knowledge through expe- 
rience alone. They will be 
very much assisted in gain- 
ing this knowledge by study- 
ing the experiences of other 
bankers who kave preceded 
them in the path they have 
just entered. <A book like 
“The Practical Work of a 
Bank,” by Wm. H. Kniffin, 
Jr., will prove invaluable to 
all young bankers. They 
should carefully study it for 
their own protection and 
self-interest as well as to 
safeguard the banking trans* 
actions they are called on to 
handle. 


OTHER READING 


ESIDES the books on 
economics and banking, 
which may be read with 
profit from the business 
standpoint, the banker will 
find immense satisfaction in 
a well-chosen library. With 
good books, one is in excel- 
lent company. It may seem 
unnecessary to descant upon 
the value of a library to per- 
sons as intelligent as are the 
bankers of the United States. 
But the growth of merely 
ephemeral “literature” indi- 
cates that we all need to be 
reminded of the solid satis- 
faction derivable from good 
books. From the great store- 
house of poetry, fiction, 
drama, history, biography, 
etc., one may choose what 
| best suits his tastes and re- 
|quirements. There is a 
| well-known banker in New 
|York State who mukes 
Shakespeare his companion 
|while journeying on _ the 
train to and from his bank. 
The banker who reads zgooa 
books tends to become a cul- 
tivated man, and his calling 
requires that he should be 


that. 
& 


@ Someone signing himself 
J. F. B. writes to one of the 
column conductors that the 
First National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., has 
placed a high step at the 
children’s window so the 
youngsters can see the teller 
count their money. Having 
been short all his life, this 
plan appeals to him. 
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HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 

ent customers of a bank and the 

systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 
ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Bank Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust company in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principies and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting pians described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author's 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 


The 


New Business 


Department 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points 
for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank Advertising 


Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 


him into contact with many bankers and 
advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice pres- 
ident National City Bank, and Harry E. 
Ward, vice president Irving National 
Bank. 

ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth many times its price—one dollar— 
to any bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 





Bankers Pusrtisuinc Company, 253 Broapway, New York 
Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s ‘* New Business Departmenrt.”’ 
After five days’ examination I will either return or remit the price, $1.00. 


NaME 
Bank 


AppRESS 
Dec.B. T. 
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A CHRISTMAS RE- 
MINDER 

UST a little outside the 

hum-drum of banking, 

but still connected with it by 

a delicate thread, is a book 

that every banker himself 


will be delighted in reading | 


and may find in it a happy 
solution of what to give his 
banker friend or his own em- 
ployees for Christmas. This 
is “The Banker in Litera- 
ture,” which tells what the 
banker himself has done in 
the fields of literature and 
how he has figured as a char- 
acter in the pages of fiction. 
This book reveals to the 
banker a phase of his call- 
ing about which he does not 
often think, thus possessing 
the charm of novelty. 

In point of contents and 
in its paper, binding and 
printing, 
Literature” ranks as a most 
appropriate Christmas re- 
membrance. 

& 


THE CREDIT DEPART-| 


MENT 


UYERS of books on 
banking subjects will 
be interested to know that 
Thomas J. Kavanaugh has in 
preparation a valuable 
manuscript on “The Credit 
Department,” to be brought 
out at an early date by the 
Bankers Publishing Co., as 
a title in its Bank Depart- 
ment Series. Mr. Kava- 
naugh, as manager of the 
credit department of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. at St. Louis and author 
of a valuable pamphlet on 
of Bank Credits,” is entitled 
to speak authoritatively on 
this subject and his forth- 
coming book will command a 
wide circle of readers. 


“The Banker in| 


BObK TALKS 
| COMMERCIAL PAPER | 


A FEATURE that will| 
highly commend itself | 
| to readers of W. H. Kniffin’s | 


5 





Buy a Book for 
the Soldier Boy 


new book on Commercial Here's a list of the 


Paper, soon to be issued by kind 


'the Bankers Publishing Co., 
are the statements and 
analyses of the financial | 
| standing of various business 
| houses contained in the book. 
These statements are ar-| 
ranged with the analysis on 
| the facing page and will give | 
the student a clear and com- | 
| prehensive idea of how the) 
‘trained banker reads and| 
| judges the financial worth of 
‘a concern by its statement. | 
This is only one of the good | 
features of Mr. Koniffin’s | 
book. 
& 

PAMPHLETS RE- 
CEIVED 


| Women’s Work IN War | 
| Time. By W. Irving Bul- | 
| Jard, Manager Textile | 
Department. Merchants | 
| National Bank, Boston. | 
| A comprehensive pam- 
| phlet of 85 pages, going into 
| all the various phases of this, 
at this time, most important 
subject. 


Summary or Feperat War 
Revenve Acr. National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
Act. With the report of 
the Act submitted to the 
Senate by the. Committee 
on Commerce. National 
Bank of Commerce, New 
York. 

The Act is prefaced by a 
note by John Quinn, an au- 
thority on the principles of 
international law governing 
transactions covered by the 


Act. 





they like to read 
Sixty Cuts each 


Abraham Lincoln, Boy and Man, 


Morgan 
BA EBD cccvcccvessesced Ostrander 
Big Tremaine.......... Van Vorst 
Call of the Cumberlands. ...Buck 
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Send us your order and your card and 
we will forward the books to any 
address 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


Accounting Principles, By S. F. Racine. 320 
pages. Price $3.15. 


Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the Psychology 
of Arithmetic. By G. S, Counts, 131 pages. 
Price, $0.85, postpaid. 


Banking Law of New York. By G. W. Morgan, 
and A. J. Parker, Jr. Chapter 2 of Con- 
solidated Laws and general statutes affecting 
corporations subject to supervision by the 
superintendent of banks. With notes, an- 
notations and references. 1917 += edition. 
Price, $3.50. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting. By J. J. Klein 
y basic text-book in the presentation of 
bookkeeping to every grade of student. 453 
pages. Price, $2.65, delivered. 


Business Finance. By W. H. Lough. This is a 
practical study of financial management in 
private business concerns Concerned with 
the problems of an enterprise from the stand- 


point of the financial manager. Main divi- 
sions of book discuss finance and business, 
capital, securing of capital, internal financial 


management, financial abuses and _ involve- 
ments Author is president Business Training 
Corporation, 645 pages. Price, $3.15, deliv 
ered. 


Corporate Organization and Management. By 
T. Conyngton. This is a combination and re- 
vision of author's “Corporate Organization,” 
and “Corporate Management.” It gives in 
detail the working procedure for forming cor- 
porations and managing them in accordance 
with legal requirements Of interest to busi- 
nessmen, corporation officials and attorneys 
and adapted for use in any state. 804 pages. 
Price, 35.15, delivered. 


Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 
1821-1830. By William Smart Contains in- 
dex Author was Adam Smith, professor of 
political economy, University of Glasgow. 
584 pages. Price, $6.65, delivered, 








Financial Independence; and How to Obtain It. 
By H. C. Cutting Explains to citizens 
financial system in keeping with our Ameri- 
can ideals. 71 pages. Price, $0.85, delivered. 





Foreign Relations of the United States. Com- 
piled by the Academy of Political Science. 


rart ft: 1. Democratic ideal in the world 
organization 2. Future Pan-American rela- 
tions Part IT. 3. Future relations in the 


Far East 4. Investments and concessions as 
causes of international conflict; a series of 
addresses and papers presented at the Na- 
tional Conference on Foreign Relations cf the 
United States at Long Beach, N. Y., May 28- 
June 1, 1917, 2 vol. Price, $1.65, postpaid 








The High Cost of Living. By F C. Howe. 
Study of causes and aspects of present high 
cost of living Includes chapters on the feed- 

te - 








ing of iat gambling in wheat, cold 
storag and food speculations, land for the 
landless, the farmer and banker \uthor is 
commissioner of immigration, Port of New 
York. Index. 275 pages. Price, $1.65, deliv- 
ered. 


The Knack of Managing; System's new method 
of training men to manage. 6 vol. Gratis 
(with System Magazine). 


Money and Banking. By J. T. Holdsworth 


Revised edition 524 pages. Price, $2.4 
postpaid, 


96 Plans for Collecting Money by Mail; tested 
plans for reducing credit losses—proved ideas 





and tters that collect—short cuts for han- 
dling col t pointers to observe 
when extending 160 pages $4.50 





The New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
gregor. Describes the organization and op- 
eration of a typical modern new business de- 
partment showing how a bank can system- 
atically cultivate and secure new business 
from various sources. Price, $1.00, delivered 


Practical Banking. By O. H. Wolfe. Explains 
to students and bankers fundamental princi 
ples underlying practical banking work. 301 
pages. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


Scientific Office Management. By W. H. Leffing- 


well. A report on the results of application 
of the Taylor system of scientific management 
to offices; supplemented with a discussion of 


how to obtain the most important results 
253 pages. Price, $10.15, postpaid. 


Theory and Practice of Scientific Management, 
sy C. B. Thompson A study of the history, 
methods and results of scientific management, 
based on an investigation of the workings 
of the system in more than 140 industrial 

: Of value to executive officials of 
industrial plants, mines, and to all business 
men 343 pages. Price, $1.90, delivered. 





s 





Typography of Advertisements That Pay. By 
G. P. Farrar. Offers expert information on 
how to choose and combine type faces, en- 
gravings and all other mechanical elements 
of modern advertisement construction. 298 
pages. Price, $2.40. 



































(UR Catalogue de- 

scribes the very 
books that you need 
every - day 


in your 
business and shows 
you how you can 
examine these at 
our risk 


Send for your copy today 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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How to Increase Your 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—of 
getting the most out of your equipment. 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration that 
this book doesn’t take up carefully and de- 
scribe in detail. It treats of every phase of 
modern banking from the handling of the 
morning’s mail to the extension of credit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their various accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He has in addition gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 








Efficiency as a Banker 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking. This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical Work 
of a Bank” is something more than a book. 
It is an encyclopedia, a complete text book 
for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given To Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, hoJding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 

for the bestessay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00. If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
BaNKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if I 
find on examination that it is all that you say 
it is, I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you in 
good condition. 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 

formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. Pushing Your Business. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Kniffin, Jr. Covers every phase and detail of | Explains the principles and practice of finan- 
the operation of a modern bank. There isn’t cial advertising; chapters devoted to every 
a single practical banking problem or detail branch of the subject; various methods of ad- 
of bank administration that this book doesn’t vertising explained; every kind of financial ad- 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells vertising illustrated; mechanical details of 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— writing copy. Regarded as the authoritative 
how to make the work run more smoothly— | work on this subject. 200 pages. Price, $1.50, 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 j postpaid. : sacar 
Hae Ph. eae and indexed. Price, 2000 Points for Financial Advertising. By T. 


MacGregor This book writes your 
frust Companies; Their Organization, Growth vertising copy for you. It qoukatne 


and Management. By Clay Herrick. Describes gestions for the wording of as many 
in detail the actual organization and opera- —strong copy bringing out vital points in a 
tion of every department of a modern trust clear and concise way. Adapted to the use 
company. Contains a variety of tables and of commercial banks, trust companies, safe 
charts which make it indispensable for every deposit companies and savings banks. 170 
trust company re po ag ng oA vie | pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 
many years connecte wit the evelan : . 
Trust Company in important capacities and ay Ram ae ae te coins tue ante o 
speaks with authority. 600 pages. Price, : . “ aa - al 
$4.00 la new business department that will help you 
-00, postpaid. not only in getting new accounts, but also 
Paine’s Aralysia of the Federal Reserve Act and } in holding and making old ones more profi- 
Cognate Statutes. By Willis S. Paine, LL.D. | able. The book is based on the methods 
The first complete and authoritative treatise used in the most successful banks in the 
on the history, enactment, development, op- country and is illustrated with up-to-date 
eration and interpretation of this important | forms. Price, $1.00. delivered. 
law. Every leading court decision as well as The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
the rulings affecting the operation of this Bank Department Series. Describes and il- 
law are given, together with a history of lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
the measure from the original introduction will enable the banker to have immediate 
of the bill down to the present time. Also access to all of the correspondence and 
takes up the Bill of Lading Act and_ the records bearing on any particular transac- 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 400 pages. Fully tion. Author has made a careful study ané 
indexed. Price, $5.00, delivered. | investigation of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity piously illustrated and indexed. Price, $1.00, 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings delivered 
Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- | The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet lin Escher. Gives a clear understanding of 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. the causes which affect the movement of for- 
Special attention given to letters which build | eign exchange, its influence on the money 
business for banks, create good will, and in- and security market, etc. The book is ele- 
crease deposits. All the letters have actu- | mentary and is designed for the reader who 
ally been used and tested by the author and wants to get a clear idea of how foreign 
are the result of a long study of this im- exchange works without going too deeply into 
portant subject. Price, $5.00, postpaid. | it. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid 





How to Examine Simply fill in the 
pangs Broadway, New York: These Valuable title of the books 
wifeh,on, the fciloming wooks on banking and t | Banking Books you want for exam- 

I may return the books within five days at at Our Expense ination on the free 
YOUR expense. I enclose one dollar merely as a z i 
deposit to be refunded without quibble or question examination coupon 
thorn I will remit the belance in monthly payments at the left. Look them over and see if 
wf above for exact titles and fill in your they are not all that we have claimed. 
as ae? See if they won’t be an actual help to 
you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. And if 
you don’t find that they will be helpful, 
return them at our expense and we will 
refund your deposit without quibble or 
question. For every title is sold subject 
to approval after full five days’ exam- 
AAATEBS....-2020000--000002000ena0eoreeerorrsoees ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 


You may place my name on your list to receive ° 
BOOK TALKS each month. coupon and mail Topay. 

















UNEARTH TT 





Long ‘experience has given 
us the qualifications essential 
to a banking institution seek- 
ing to serve out of town banks 
and bankers. 





of the City of New York 


Established 1810 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


Total Deposits (November 20, 1917) , $213,000,000 


SNA : 


DECEMBER, 1917 


HMMA 


TIATOARLNNNTTOANOATTANLLLAAUL cadet 











THE UNITED STATES | 


is vitally interested in South American Trade. Assisted by our 
Buenos Aires Branch we aré ina position to furnish exporters 
and importers dependable credit information and reli- 
iable statements of Foreign market conditions. 


The 
First 
National 








Bank 


& of Boston . 
85 pet 
N~ BUENOS? 


_ Capital .- % $7,500,000 
Surplus and Profits : 19,000,000 
Resources . - 200,000,000 


The First National Bank of Boston 
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CHARTERED 1836 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
President 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, 
Vice-President 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, 
Vice-President 
GEORGE Hi STUART 3rd, 
Treasurer 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, 
Secretary 
THOMAS 8. HOPKINS, 
Asst. Treasurer 
F. LEWIS BARROLIL, 
Aast. Secretary 
EDWARD T. STUART, 
Asst. Treasurer 
JONATHAN M. STEERE 


Trust Officer 
G. L. BISHOP, JR., 
Asst. Trust Officer 
LARDNER HOWELL, 
Rea! Estate Officer 
JOHN M. OKIE 


Asst. Real Extate Officer 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


GIRARD Trust CGOMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


-_— 




















"TRANSACTING the largest com- 
mercial business and having the 
greatest volume of bank deposits of 
any State Bank or Trust Company in 
the West, this Bank employs the most 
approved, modern methods to insure 
the expeditious handling of the ac- 
its city and out-of-town 


counts of 
depositors. 





THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG, President 
Reid, Murdoch & Company 

CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and 
Capitalist 

HENRY P. CROWELL, President Quaker 
Oats Company 

HALE HOLDEN, President Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company 

M ARVIN HUGHITT, Chairman Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway Company 

EDMUND D. HULBERT, President 

CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall 
Field Estate 

CYRUS H. McCORMICK, President Inter- 
national Harvester Company 


Capital and Surplus 


$11,000,000 


Established 1857 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. Leiter 
Estate 

JOHN S. RUNNELLS, President Pullman 
Company 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son 

JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall 
Field & Company 

ORSON SMITH, Chairman 

ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, IlI., President 
Sprague, Warner & Company 

HOMER A. STILLWELL, President 
Butler Brothers. 

MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO 
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“THE TALISMAN”— 


a new photoplay for the use of bankers 


A new motion picture, “The Talisman,” is now ready for 
distribution among bankers to aid them in increasing their 
“A.B.A.” Cheque sales. We consider it even superior to 
the previous film. It is artistic, authentic and interesting. 


Banks report that the showing of these photoplays brings 
many people in to inquire about “A.B.A.” Cheques and 
to buy them. They also report that the showings have 
proved good publicity for the general business of the bank. 


“The Talisman” narrates the adventures of two parties of 
travelers, one “Seeing America First”; the other going to 
the Orient via South America and Hawaii. Many humor- 
ous incidents occur as the plot unfolds. 


If you have not received booklet containing a 
complete description of these two films, with 
comments from many banks that have showed 
them, write for a copy. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York 
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Metropolitan Trust Company 
of the City of New York 


offers the same complete and high- 
grade service to financial institutions 
that it rendered in times of peace. It 
is daily adding to its list of correspon- 
dent banks. Let us explain our ser- 
vice features, by letter or interview. 


GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, JR. . : , President 
BEVERLY CHEW . ; , ‘ Vice-President 
EDWIN F. ROREBECK . , F Vice-President 
HAROLD B. THORNE . , ‘ Vice-President 
JAMES F. McNAMARA ; . ; Vice-President 
ROGER P. KAVANAGH * ‘ Vice-President 
BERTRAM CRUGER . : ‘ . ‘ Treasurer 
GEORGE N. HARTMANN ‘ ‘ ‘ . Secretary 
JACOB KLINCK . . ‘ j ‘ Trust Officer 
R. W. K. ANDERSON . ‘ Assistant Treasurer 
JOHN F. CISSEL : ; , . Assistant Treasurer 
FREDERICK E. FRIED . ‘ Assistant Secretary 
WILLARD E. McHARG . . Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE KLINCK . ° » Assistant Treasurer 
IRWIN G. JENNINGS . ° . Assistant Secretary 
LINUS P. HOSMER * , j Assistant Secretary 


60 Wall Street 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1856 


Capital, $5,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $17,000,000 
Deposits, (Nov. 20, 1917) $201,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President 

GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President MAURICE H. EWER, Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President GEO. H. KRETZ, Vice-President 
WILLIAM O. JONES, Vice-President SYLVESTER W. LABROT, Vice-President 

ERNEST V. CONNOLLY, Oashier 
WILLIAM A. MAIN, Asst. Cashier WILLIAM E. DOUGLAS Asst. Cashier 
FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier HENRY L. SPARKS, Asst. Cashier 
J. EDWIN PROVINE, Asst. Cashier BYRON P. ROBBINS, Asst. Cashier 

PERCY J. EBBOTT, Asst. Cashier 

DIRECTORS 
Stuyvesant Fish Richard Delafield Richard H. Williams Joseph D. Oliver 
Charles Scribner Francis R. Appleton Thomas F. Vietor Robert P. Perkins 
Edward C. Hoyt Cornelius Vanderbilt John G. Milburn John J. Pierrepont 
W. Rockhill Potts Gilbert G. Thorne Wm. Vincent Astor Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr. 
Horace C. Stebbins 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
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AN OVE n 


NATIONAL” ; 
Bae JBANK nl 


bh 
@ THE CITY OF NEWYORK 
‘< “Established 1851s Sis 


FCapital . $30000MM 
j j Fsumlot fits 6S OOO WO) 


SEEICERS 








q WILLIAM WOODWARD: 


: >] PRESIDENT 
. | ie! 


ee. HAYWARD FERRY» J. NIEMANN; 


i vies <r| (Ei ial ASST. CASH 


WILLIAM DONALD 


ASST. CA 


GEORGE E. LEWIS 


ASST. CA 


mae ir oe HENRY P. TURNBULIG 
g 


CE- PRESIDENT = ASST. c. 
ER EL WeHITTAKER. wat Liam HL SUYDAME 


==: MANAGER FOREIGN DER 


= : Wika E CABLE Re eS 


ASST ease 


=| 12 


Nassd§ Fine Streets: 

















The Value of a Good 


Banking Connection 







Three years ago a manufacturing concern in 
the South opened relations withus. Confidence 






was established—co-operation prevailed—satis- 





factory results followed. 






An opportunity came to our customer involving 
several times the usual line of credit. He 





presented the situation. His plans were con- 





vincing ; it was a legitimate operation. The 






credit needed was arranged. He could respond 
to the knock of opportunity because through 
foresight he had arranged good banking con- 









nections. 






Copies of our pamphlets ‘* Acceptances,” 
‘* Financing Domestic and Foreign Trade” 






and Monthly Letter sent upon application 







THE 


American Exchange National Bank 


128 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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The Merchants National Bank 
Of the City of New York 
42 Wall Street 


> FOUNDED 
1803 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $4,000,000 


A correspondent of your own selection to represent 
your interests in New York is as necesssary to complete 
your equipment for business as before the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

This bank’s reputation for good service and fair deal- 
ing has endured through 114 years of continuously 
successful banking. 


Your inquiries are respectfully invited. 





So te it eT aA A A AA 








H oh | 
Market and Fulton National Bank | 
of New York 





Established 1852 


FOR more than two generations this insti- 

tution has had a steady, conservative, 
profitable growth, enjoying to the fullest 
extent the -onfidence and good will of the 
business community. Its reputation, re- 
sources and facilities are at the command 
of banks, bankers and trust companies — 
desiring a New York correspondent. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000 


Resources Over Seventeen Million Dollars : 


I 


TE 


AQUA 


MM! 
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ALEXANDER GILBERT, Chairman of the Board 3 
ROBERT A. PARKER - - President — 
WM. M. ROSENDALE-~ - - - - Cashier — 











ALBERT D. BERRY - - : Asst. Cshier — 











Scandinavian Trust Company 


56 Broadway 


New York 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 


HIS company has been established to meet the 

large and growing business and financial rela- 

tions between the United States and the Scandi- 
navian countries, and for the purpose of providing 
facilities for general foreign and domestic banking. 


ALEXANDER V. OSTROM 


B. E. SMYTHE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. C. TRAPHAGEN: 


SECRETARY 


Johs. Andersen 
Knut Bachke 
Charles E. Bedford 
James F. Bell 
John E. Berwind 
R. R. Brown 
William R. Coe 
Gerhard M. Dahl 
S. E. Dahl 
W. Edward Foster 
Samuel L. Fuller 
Edward F. Geer 
ag S. Haight 

- Kampstrup He 
Edwin O. Holter - 
Frederick W. Hvoslef 
N. Bruce MacKelvie 
Alexander V. Ostrom 
Birger Osland 
E. A. Cappelen Smith 


PRESIDENT 


T. BARTH 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


D. CARDOZO 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Board of Directors 


J. Andersen & Company 

Andresens Bank, Christiania 
Vice-President, Vacuum Oil Company 
Vice-President, Washburn-Crosby Company 
Vice-President, Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 
First Vice-President, American Surety Co. : 
Chairman, Johnson & Higgins 

Vice-President, Chase National Bank 
Centralbanken for Norge, Christiania 
Tréasurer, American Sugar Refining Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Company 

Shipowner 

Haight, Sanford & Smith 

Den Norske Creditbank, Christiania 

Attorney 

Bennett, Hvoslef & Company 

Hayden, Stone & Company 

President 

Genl. Western Agt., Norwegian-American Line 
Guggenheim Brothers 

















|THE TRUST COMPANY CUBA! 
DS SS 


HAVANA. 





Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $450,000 


A General 
Banking 
and Trust 


Business 


Special 
Attention 
paid to 
Collections 





J.P. Morgan & Co., New York 
PRINCIPAL The Chase National Bank, New York 
The Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicage 
CORRESPONDENTS Lloyd’s Bank, Limited—Kleinwort, Sons & Co.. London 
Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris 




















National Bank of Cuba 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) 


Capital and Reserve’ - : . . $8,854,000 
Assets in Cuba - : - . - $88,000,000 


Member American Bankers Association 
Depository for the Government of Cuba Agent for Coinage of Cuban National Currency 
Head Office . . . .. . . . HAVANA, CUBA 
43 Branches on the Island 
HAVANA— CIENFUEGOS MATANZAS 


- — COLON MORON 
84 GALIANO ST. CONSOLACION DEL PALOS 
SUR 


226 MONTE ST. (Cuatro 
Camino) CRUCES "aan. “Sse 
oe ae Gee meen «60s SORONSADA PINAR DEL RIO 

ST. (Eequina Toyo) FLORIDA PLACETAS 
88 BICLA fT. GIBARA REMEDIOS 
61% BELASCOAIN ST. GUANABACOA RODAS 
GUANAJAY SAGUA LA GRANDE 

CABAIGUAN GUANTANAMO 7 apy +, 

CAIBARIEN GUINES SAN : 

CAMAGUEY GUIRA DE MELENA yy 

CAMAJUANI HOLGUIN SANTO DO N 

CARDENAS JOVELLANOS TRINIDAD Oe 

CIEGO DE AVILA MANZANILLO ZULUETA 


International Exchange Operations a Specialty Correspondents in all Cities of the World 


New York Correspondent : BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK, 1 Wall St. 























MERCANTILE 
TRUST 


DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 





a ’ 
OFFICERS 
CHELLIS. A. AUSTIN 
PRESIDENT 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 
VICE-FRESIDENT 
H. D. CAMPBELL 
SECRETARY 
J. C. TRAPHAGEN 
. TREASURER 
JOHN A. BURNS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CORNELIUS J. MURRAY 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
PETER S. DURYEE 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


DIRECTORS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN, President of 
the Company 

ELLioTT AVERETT, Vice-Pres. 
United Cigar Stores Co, 

EpWARD J. BARBER, Vice-Pres. 
Barber & Co. Inc, 

Henry S. Bowers, Goldman Sachs 
& Co., Bankers 

FRANK N. B, CLosE, Vice-Pres. 
Bankers Trust Co. 

DeLos W. Cooke, Vice-Pres, Erie 
Railroad 

Cc. G. Du Bois, Comp. Amer. Tele- 
graph and Telephone 

FREDERICK F, FITZPATRICK, 
Pres. The Railway Steel Spring 
Company 

WILLIAM GIBLIN, Pres. Mercan- 
tile Safe Deposit Co. 

Harvey D. Ginson, Pres. The 
Liberty National Bank 

THOMAS HILDT, Vice-Pres. Bank- 
ers Trust Co. 

A. R. Horr, Treas. Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 

HERBERT P,. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
National Bank of Commerce 

N. D. Jay, Vice-Pres. Guaranty 
Trust Company 

James W. JoHNSTON, Treasurer 
Western Electric Co. 
BERTRAM LorRD, Finan. and For- 
eign Mgr. Wells Fargo & Co. 
Etcoop CC, LurKin, President 
The Texas Company 

Joun McHuGnu, Vice-President, 
Mechanics and Metals Nat'l Bank 

THEODORE F, MERSELES, Vice- 
Pres. & Gen.-Mgr. Nat'l Cloak 
& Suit Company 

ALBERT G. MILBANK, Masten & 
Nichols, Lawyers 

SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-Pres. 
Chase National Bank 

SHERBURNE PReEscoTT, Treas. 
Anglo- Amer. Cotton Prod. Corp. 

JACKSON E, REYNOLDS, Vice-Pres, 
First National Bank 

CHAS. S. SARGENT, JR., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Bankers 


THIs institution set out 
under a sound program to 
be a power in banking af- 
fairs in New York. Asan 
indication of the sound- 
ness of this program con- 
sider the men who com- 
pose the directorate: men 
in responsible positions; 
men of notable achieve- 
ment, yet still progressing. 
Such a board, with officers 
chosen by the same stand- 
ard, is an invitation to 
banks, corporations, firms 
and individuals ofthe same 
type seeking banking and 
trust company service in 
New York. | 


MERCANTILE 
Trust & Deposit 
Company 


115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


100 FRANKLIN _sseaa BOSTON 


IN ACTIVE BUSLNESS SINCB 1875 


Capital, : - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $3,000,000 
Total Resources, $20,000,000 


The Company acting as Executor and 
Trustee under wills and Trust Agree- 
ments bolds in its Trust Department 
over $40,000,000. 

The Company also acts as Agent, Attor- 
ney, or Custodian of Property, Real and 
Personal. Collecting and Crediting 
Rents, Interest and Dividends to the 
Account of the Owner. 

All Moneys and Securities held in Trust 
are kept Separate and Distinct from all 
other Moneys or Property of the Com- 
pany and are not liable for the Debts or 
Obligations thereof. 





CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 
WILLIAM 4H. WELLINGTON, Vie- President WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. GO oer. Treasurer 


EDWARD E. STEVENS, Assistant Treasurer AND E. CHAFEY, Assistant Treasurer 























FRANCIS J. BURRAG E, Secretary AR THUR w. COLLINS, Assistant Secretary 
MARVIN SPRAGUE, Trust Officer WILLA RD T. CARLETON, Assistant Trust Officer 
LYMAN H. ALLEN, Aasistant Trust Officer ROBERT L. SHEWELL, Real Estate Officer 
WILLIAM E. NUTTING, Manager EDWARD C. BURRAGE, Assistant Manager 
Safe Deposit Department Safe Deposit Department 
45 MILK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 115 SUMMER ST. 
es 
Capital $1,500,000 Surplus $1,500,000 
b ’ 9 b] 
BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. 








LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES G BANCROFT, President 
FREDERICK AYER, Vice-President A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Trust Officer 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice. Pres. & Sec. CHESTER B. PIERCE, Asst. Treas. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer A. EDWARD GARLAND, Asat. Sec. 
HOWARD NORTON, Aast. Sec 


DIRECTORS 
CECIL Q. ADAMS WALTER B. HENDERSON 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS HENRY F. goo RT 
FREDERICK AYER HENRY L. JEWETT 
JAMES A. BAILEY, Jr JOHN M. wow ore 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT GEORGE B. H. MACOMBER 
THOMAS BARBOUR WM. J. McGAFFEE 
ELMER J. BLISS ROBERT M. MORSE 
EDWIN P. BROWN WILLIAM A. MULLER 
ALONZO N. BURBANK JAMES A co 
WM. M BUTLER EIL W. RIC 
HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM EDMUND H. EF TALBOT 
WENDELL ENDICOTT LOREN D. TOWL 


OLIVER M. FISHER HERBERT F. WINSLOW 

















—— 
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Capital, $500,000 


Surplus and Profits, 
$1,730,000 





Philadelphia’s 
Commercial 


Bank 








PENN NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Market at Seventh Streets 





rd 
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SMA ANA 


ee Espaiiol de la Isla de Cuba | 


Capital - - - $8,000,000 
Head Office: 81 Aguiar St., Havana 





AMMA RNP 





Established 1856 41 Branches 





OUR 41 BRANCHES, IN CUBA, PLACE US IN A POSITION TO | 
HANDLE COLLECTIONS, PAYMENTS BY CABLE OR ANY OTHER 
BANKING BUSINESS ENTRUSTED 10 US TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE | 

Member American Bankers Association ; 


ha EA al RR 
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The Corn Exchange National Bank 


(2-5) 


Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 OF CHICAGO 
Undivided Profits, $2,574,000 
OFFICERS 
Ernest A. Hamill . . President 


Charles L. Hutchinson . Vice-President 
D.A. Moulton . . . Vice-President 





Owen T. Reeves, Jr. Vice-President 
J.Edward Maass. Vice-President 
Frank W. Smith . ° . Secretary 
J.G. Wakefield . . . «. « Cashier 





Lewis E. Gary . . Assistant Cashier 
Edward F. Schoeneck, Assistant Cashier 
Norman J. Ford. - Assistant Cashier 
James A. Walker . Assistant Cashier 
Chas. Novak - « Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Watson F. Blair Charles H. Hulburd 
Chauncey B. paenne Charles L. Hutchinson 
Edward B. Butler Martin A. Ryerson 
Benjamin C --< fala J. Harry Selz 
Clyde M. Ca Edward A. Shedd 
Ernest A. Hamill Robert J. Thorne 








Charles H. Wacker 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Foreign Exchange _ Letters of Credit | Cable Transfers 
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‘Carolina National Bank | 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 2 
Established 1868 





Capital W. A. CLARK 
$300 000 President = 
T. S. BRYAN J 
“ Vice-President — 
— JOS. M. BELI = 
$1 65,000 Cashier = 
: JNO. D. BELL = 
Deposits Assistant Cashier — 


WASHINGTON 
CLARK Solicitor 


$1,400,000 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 











w. CLARK, President. LEE e. TOSICE, Treasurer Lorick & Low 
FRED GERMANY, Merchant. ne. 

THOS. 8. BRYAN, Prest. Bryan Book Co ROBT OTOORMAN, Prest. Realty Co. of 
R. 8S. DesPORTES, Capitalist: Columbia. 

JOS. M. BELL, Cashier. WASHINGTON CLARK, Atty. at Law. 
IREDELL JONES, Jk., Treasurer and Gel. J. F. WALKER, Clerk of Cirenit Court. 


Mer. Palmetto Guano Corp. B. B. KIRKLAND, Prest. Kirkland Distrib- 
J. H. BOLLIN, Real Est. and fnsurance. uting Company. 


We offer every facility for the satisfactory transaction of all business entrusted to us 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED = 
SC Be al Ma | 














Continental and Commercial 


National Bank of Chicago 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $34,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, President 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS HARVEY C. VERNON 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


RALPH VAN VECHTEN ‘s GEO. B. SMITH 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 
WILBER HATTERY 


ALEX, ROBERTSON 
Asst. Cashier 


Vice-President 


HERMAN WALDECK 
Vice-President 


JOHN C. CRAFT 
Vice-President 


JAMES R. CHAPMAN 
Vice-President 


WM. T. BRUCKNER 
Vice-President 


JOHN R. WASHBURN 
Vice-President 


WILSON W. LAMPERT 
Cashier 
az 


H. ERSKINE SMITH 
Asst. Cashier 


DAN NORMAN 
Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE A. JACKSON 
Asst. Cashier 


JOHN F. CRADDOCK 
Manager Credit Dept. 


JOSEPH McCURRACH 
Manager Foreign Dept. 


R. G. DANIELSON 
Manager Transit Dept. 


208 South La Salle Street 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants, and Individuals Invited 





Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $5,000,000.00 


TRUST, SAVINGS AND BOND DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS. President 
JOHN J. ABBOTT + « « Vice-President EDMUND J.CLAUSSEN . Assistant Secretary 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS ... _ Vice-President HENRY C.OLCOTT ... Mer. Bond Dept. 
CHARLES C.WILLSON . . . Cashier ROBERT J. HERCOCK - Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM P.KOPF .. ,. Secretary ALBERT 8. MARTIN - Assistant Cashier 


The Capital Stock of this Bank and the Capital Stock of the Hibernian Banking Association 
($2,000,000.00), are Owned by the Stockholders of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago 
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VENTRAL [RUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$9,660,000 





Thoroughly equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to banking, and 
invites the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers 


Deposits 
4 
$54,000,000 
CHARLES G. DAWES President 
JOSEPH E. OTIS Vice-President 
E. F. MACK Vice-President 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 

a ” Vice. Pres. & Cashier 
‘ Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


WILLIAM T. ABBOTT 
WALTER H. WILSON 
WILLIAM R. DAWES 
J. E. LINDQUIST 
LANDON C. ROSE 
WILLIAM C. COOK 
T.C.NEAL . 

FRED B. WOODLAND 
L. D. SKINNER 

WM. W. GATES 

JNO. W. THOMAS 
HARRY R. MOORE 
ADDISON CORNEAU 


HOWARD 8. CAMP Assistant Cashier 
J. H. MUSSON Assistant Cashier 
ALBERT G. MANG « Secretary 
WILLIAM G. EDENS Assistant Sev’y 


AKSEL K. BODHOLDT Assistant Sec’y 
JOHN L. LEHNHARD Asst. Trust Officer 
LLOYD R.STEERE . Estate Officer 


ROBT. H. BERRY ° - - - Auditor 


received upon favorable terms 














OF CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


Has for over thirty-four years rendered effi- 


cient and quick service to its correspondents 


Officers 


WM. C. CUMMINGS, President 
MERRILL W. TILDEN, Vice-President 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-President 
F. N. MERCER, Cashier 

H. P, GATES, Asst. Cashier 

D. E. CHAMBERLIN, Asst. Cashier 

G. A. MALCOLM, Asst. Cashier 


AVERILL TILDEN 
L. B. PATTERSON 
JOHN FLETCHER CHARLES FERNALD 
MERRILL W. TILDEN 


Directors 


WM. C. CUMMINGS 
BRYAN G. TIGHE 


H. J. AARON 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus $3,000,000 


Conducting a legitimate commercial banking business, con- 
tinues to offer to conservative bankers adequate 
facilities and perfect service. 

JOHN A. LYNCH - President WM. B. LAVINIA, : Assistant Cashier 


WILLIAM T. FE NTON, “Iat Vice-President THOs. D. ALLIN, - Assistant Cashier 
ROBERT M. Me Kc IN val E Y, 2d Vice-President LOUIS J. MEAHL, ° Assistant Cashier 
oO. H. SWAN - Cashier WM. C. FREEMAN, - - Assistant Cashier 




















CITIZENS BANK & TRUST CO. 
Tampa, Florida — 


CAPITAL, - {Earnea *iSu,000$ - $250,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS, (earned) $525,000.00 
RESOURCES = - - ~-  $8,400,000.00 


Dr. L. A.BIzE President W. W. Trick, Cashier 
E. M. HENDRY, Vice-President D. H. LANEY, Asst. Cashier 
ISAAC MAAS, Vice-President W. W. BLOUNT, Asst. Cashier 


; S Transacts a General Domestic and Foreign 
Banking Business. 


Collections a Specialty Careful Attention 
Prompt Remittance 








The Syracuse Trust Company 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Resources - - - $14,000,000 


Acts as a Reserve Depository for New York State Banking 
Institutions 


Four Per Cent. Interest on Inactive Accounts 

















INANCIAL institutions, corporations and in- 

dividuals whose interests require a Detroit 

connection will find this bank equipped to render 
distinctively efficient service. 


With capital and surplus of $7,500,000, and re- 


sources of over $60,000,000, it is in closest touch 
with the entire business and financial situation. 


E-RST’OLD DETROIT 


NATIONAL BANK 


Detroit Member Federal Reserve Bank Michigan 











THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,387,000 
Total Resources Over ‘ ’ ; $70,000,000 


OFFICERS 


JAMES T. a Footie 
ge ag Lf one ALEY, Vice-President R. 1 a ee Cashier 


F. LTE, V ice-President CHART ES H AY ERS, Ass’t Cashier 
TOHN Ha BONDE. Vice-President ENOCH SMITH, Assistant Cashier 
H. P. RORGMAN, Vice-President A. H. MOODY, Assistant Cashier 

R. W. SMYLIE, Vice-President CARROLL H. LAW SON, Bond Officer 





AUSTIN E. WING, Asa't to Pres. GEO. T. COURTNEY, Anditor 


28, 




















es os 
By. iv Lith if 1h 


RICHMOND 
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‘The Norfolk N ational Bank | 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA : 
ORGANIZED 1885 LN 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY S&S 





Capital . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $797,000 





W. A. GODWIN ° ‘ . ° President 
A. - ‘SCHWARZKOPF . . Vice-President 
J. B. DEY, Jr. e ° P . Asst. Cashier 
Cc. S. WHITEHURST . . Asst. Cashier 
I. T, VAN PATTEN, Jr. . * Asst. Cashier 


The Oldest National Bank in Eastern Virginia 


Special attention given to Collections and Remittances 
promptly made on day of payment at current rates. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
National City Bank, New York; National Bank of Commerce, 
New York; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Nat- 
ional Shawmut Bank, Boston; Merchants-Mechanics National 
Bank, Baltimore. 
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The Pushes Neteadl Bank | 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Established in 1868 as The 
Peoples Savings Bank, converted 
into a National Bank in 1882. 

One of the best known Banks 
in this section of the State. 





CAPITAL 
$500,000.00 2 
SURPLUS 
$500,000.00 
JOHN VICTOR, Presivent 


W. Pertysoun, Vice-Pres. G. E. Vaucnan, Vice-Pres. 
W. W. Dickerson, Cashier 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 














Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 


SECURITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


are the qualities 
we offer for your 
consideration in 
choosing a de- 
positary. 


H. W. ROUNTREE 
Vice-President 


WALLER HOLLADAY 
Vice-President 


D. W. DURRETT 
Assistant Cashier 








OLIVER J. SANDS, President 


Resources, $16,000,000 


We are in touch 
with the leading 
banking houses 
of the South and 
ofter you the ad- 
vantage of our 
valuable con- 
nections. 


WM. C. CAMP 


Vice-President 


O. BAYLOR HILL 


Cashier 


STAFFORD H. PARKER 
Assistant Cashier 
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The Union National Bank 


35-8 


Houston, Texas 


Capital - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits $540,000.00 
Deposits - $10,439,000.00 


OFFICERS 


Be TR, FP Maenccasencccsoescend President 
Oe Vice-President 
GEO. HAMMAN Vice-President 
W. T. CARTER Vice-President 
JESSE H. JONES. Vice-President 
ABE M. LEVY.. .. Vice-President 
Cc. G. PILLOT............ Vice-President 
DEWITT C. DUN 

D. W. COOLEY 


HUGH WOOD ..... .Assistant Cashier 
J. F. FOWLER.......Assistant Cashier 


We have unsurpassed 
facilities for handling 
Texas Items 
















Anntin National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $596,000 Resources $4,552,000 


E. P. WILMOT, President WM. H. FOLTS, Vice-President 
“3M. HIRSHFELD, Cashier Cc. M. BARTHOLOMEW, Asst. Cashier 


This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every depart- 
ment. Its strong financial position, efficient management and reputa- 
tion commend it to banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good 
banking connection at the capital of the Union’s largest State. 

We are at the center of an Empire of Business and would liks to 
represent you here. 


























GEO. W. LITTLEFIELD, aa 


H. A. WROE, Vice-Pres. ie ¢ CHNEIDER, Cashier 
T. H. DAVIS, Vice-Pres. SFAEFF LIN, Asst. Cashier 
R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice-Pres. CARL T. WIDEN, Asst. Cashier 







For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $700,000 


Directors Responsibility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository Qi : 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpassed 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 



































A Live, Progressive Texas Bank 


Live, progressive, yet thoroughly conservative this 
modern Banking institution is fully equipped in every 
Department to handle the business entrusted to it. 
Collection facilities on Texas points unsurpassed. 


WRITE US ABOUT YOUR TEXAS BUSINESS 


Capital and Surplus - - $2,000,000 
Resources over - - - 14,000,000 


The Security National Bank 


OF DALLAS 


D. E. WAGGONER, President 
M. H. WOLFE EDpwry HOBBY, 
Vice-President a and Cashier 
S. J. MeFARLAND, M. B. KEIT 
Vice-President _~ Cashier 
R. B. STICHTER, D. D. ROGERS. 
Vice-President aman Cashier 
W. H. GASTON, J. W. ROVA 
Vice-President a Cashier 
FORREST MATHIS, Assistant Cashier 











Organized as Private Bank in 1854 Entered National System 1866 


First National Bank 


Houston, Texas 


Capital - - $2,000,000 
Surplus - - 400,000 
Deposits - - 19,000,000 


Offers to Banks and Bankers 


Facilities perfected during the 


course of Half a Century’s 


Business 


J. T. SCOTT President 
F. M. LAW, Vice-President G. G. TIMMINS, Assistant Cashier 
W. S. COCHRAN, Vice-President J. L. RUSSELL, Assistant Cashier 
F. E. RUSSELL, Cashier H. B. BRINGHURST, Assistant Cashier 
J. W. HAZARD, Assistant Cashier 
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Los Angeles Hotels 


lead the passing traveler to 
lengthen his stay in this 
tourist city by many days. 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


Spring at Seventh St- Los Angeles 


Savings --- Commercial - -- Trust 
, o 4 . 
Capttal, $1,500,000 Deposits, $24,000,000 


Formerly German-American Trust and Savings Bank 





SOUTHWEST 
CATTLE LOAN CO. 


JNO. L. KNORPP, President and General Manager 





LZ 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


THOS. BE. WILSBOR .«..-c0s00. Chicago R. A. ERORPP ........... Kansas City 
President, Wilson & Co., Inc. Assistant Treasurer 
R. W. McCURDY..Independence, Mo. Judge JAS. COWGILL...Kansas City 
Pres. Home Deposit Trust Co. Pres. Pioneer L. I. Co. of America 
CHAS. H. HILL......-.-.-- Kansas City 0. S. BOWMAN.......... Kansas City 
Director, Drovers National Bank Gen. Mgr., Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Je et eee Chicago JNO. L. KNORPP........Los Angeles 
Asst. Treas., Wilson & Co., Inc, President 
B. B. REYNOLDS........ Los Angeles 


Assistant Secretary 


Kansas City, Missouri Los Angeles, California 








on 
















Reserve Funds 
$6,508,382 


Paid-up Capital f 
$5,000,000 


Head Office—TORONTO, CANADA 
CANADIAN COLLECTIONS trom United States Banks and Business 


Houses receive prompt and accurate attention. Our numerous 
Branches and complete Agency arrangements throughout Canada enable 
us to provide an unexcelled collection service at moderate rates. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


W. G. GOODERHAM. President JOSEPH HENDERSON, Vice-President 
THOS. F. HOW, General Manager JOHN R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 


THE. Assets $73,000,000 


BANK or TORONTO 


INCORPORATED 1855 

















View of Portion of City and Harbor of San Diego, Cal., taken from the Home of The San Diego 
Savings Bank 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY AND BANK 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


THE SAN DIEG° 
SAVINGS BANK 


Assessed City Valuation, $90,000,000. 26 years old, Capital, Surplus and 
Population 95,000. A natural land- Undivided Profits, $600,000. Re- 
locked harbor, First Port of Call sources $4,500,000. Over 14,500 


north of the Canal. ine Meant, a a 


Write for Further Information Send Your Friends To Us” iets 








sty 
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Union Bank of Canada 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Head Office, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Capital and Reserve - $8,500,000 
Total Assets over - $112,000,000 


ST TUTTI TTT LLL ULLAL LULL LL LULL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Officers and Men of the 
U.S. Army and Navy 
Over-Seas Forces 


can arrange for remittances or Letters of Credit 
available in London or Paris through the 


New York Agency 
UNION BANK OF CANADA 
49 Wall Street, New York 
GEO. WILSON and F. T. SHORT, Agents 


Ie 
Ite 
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TWO BRANCHES IN LONDON 


City Branch—6 Princes St., opposite Bank of England 
West End Branch—26 Haymarket, near Trafalgar Sq. 


Personal accounts may be opened at either ot 
the London Branches 


| 


All information respecting Over-Seas remittances and 
accounts will be gladly furnished by the New 
York Agency on application 
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The Bank of British North Americal | 


Paid-Up Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling. 
Reserve Fund, - £620,000 Sterling. 





Established in 1836. 








HEAD OFFICE, 5 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E. C., 3 


COURT OF DIRECTORS 
Lt. Col. F. R. L. BALFOUR,. Lt. E.G. HOARE, R.N.V.R. 
J. H. BRODIE 


FREDERIC LUBBOCK. 
J. H. MAY NE ‘CAMPBELL. HON, A. R. MILLS, M. P. 
E. A. HOARE. 


Major C. W. TOMKINSON. 
G. D. WHATMAN. 


Capt. JACKSON DODDS, Secretary. W. 





8S. GOLDBY, Manager. 





Head Office in Canada, 140 St. James St., Montreal. 


H. B. MACKENZIE, General Manager. 
J. ANDERSON, Superintendent of Branches. 
O. R. ROWLEY, Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal. 
J. McEACHERN, Superintendent of Central Branches, Winnipeg 
A. S. HALL, Inspector of Branch Returns. J. H. GILLARD and N. V. R. HUUS, Inspectors. 





BRANCHES IN CANADA. 


Esquimalt, B. C. Macleod, Alta. St. ta. -. B. 


Battleford, Sask. 


Fredericton, N. B. 


Agassiz, B. C. 7 3 idland, O 
Alexander, Man. Estevan, Sask. Midland, Ont. 

Montreal, P. Q. St. Seghen, N. B. 
Ashcroft, B. C. Fenelon Falls, Ont. 3 offices Saltcoats, Sask. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 





North Battleford, Sask. 
North Vancouver, B. C. 
Oak River, Man. 

150 Mile House, B. C. 


Selkirk, Man. 
Semans, Sask. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Girvin, Sask. 


Halifax N.S. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Belmont, Man. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. 
Bow Island, Alta. 
Brandon, Man. 


3 offices. Ottawa, Ont. offices. 

Brantford, Ont. J ’ 
Bromhead, Sask. pts Cc. Prince George, B.C. Trail, B. C. 
niehiaeieat amsack, Sask. nee Rupert, B.C. Vancouver, B. C. 
pi sa a, Sat. Kandahar, Sask. Punnichy, Sask. Verdun, P. * 
Campbeliford, Ont Kaslo, B. C. Quebec, Que. Victoria, B. © 
Ce oes coy , Kelliher, Sask. 2 offices. Wakaw, Sask 

a Kerrisdale, B.C. Quesnel, B. C. Waldron, Sask 
Darlingford, Man. Kingston, Ont. Regina,, Sask Weston, O 
Davidson, Sask. Lampman Sask Reston, West Toronto, Ont. 
Dawson, Yukor Lillooet, B.C. Rhein, Te Winnipeg, Man. 
Duck Lake, Sask. London, — Rossland, B. C. 2 offices. 
Duncan. B. C. 2 offices. Rosthern, Sask. Wynyard, Sask. 
Edmonton, Alta. Longueuil, P. Q. St. Catharines, Ont. Yorkton, Sask. 


AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
New York, 52 Wall Street. San Francisco, 264 California Street. 


W. T. OLIVER, and P. C. HARRISON, Agents. A. G. FRY and A. S. IRELAND, Agents. 





Drafts on South Africa and West Indies may be obtained at the Bank’s Branches. 
Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, Japan, East and West Indies; Brazil, 
River Plate, Australia, etc. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued in pounds Sterling, available in all parts of the world, 
also Domestic Travelers’ Letters of Credit for use in United States and Canada. | 
The Bank issues its own Travelers’ Cheques, easily negotiable in all parts of the world. 
| 


AGENTS IN CANADA for Colonial Bank, London and West Indies. 
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MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, - MONTREAL 


Paid Up Capital, - - $7,000,000 Total Deposits, - - $92,102,072 
Reserve Funds, - - 7,421,292 Total Assets, - - 121,130,558 


Board of Directors 


SIR H. MONTAGU ALLAN, Pres. K. W. BLACKWELL, Vics-PREs. 
THOS. LONG HOWARD WILSON ALFRED B. EVANS 
F. ORR LEWIS c. C. BALLANTYNE E. F. HEBDEN 
ANDREW A. ALLAN FARQUHAR ROBERTSON T. AHEARN 
A. J. DAWES GEO. L. CAINS Lt. Col. J. R. MOODIE 

E. F. HEBDEN - - ~ - Managing Director. 
D. C. MACAROW - ~ Gieneral Manager. 
T. E. MERRETT - Supt. of Sranches and Chief Inspector. 
GEO. MUNRO - - Western Superintendent, 
Cc. E. BARTHE (AcTING) - - Supt. of Alberta Branches. 
Inspectors: 
W. A. MELDRUM Cc. E. BARTHE A. C. PATERSON F. X. HAHN 


Branches and Agencies 

Quebec —Montreal— Head Office, St. James St.; 1255 St. Catherine St. E.; 320 St. Catherine St. 
W.; 1319 St. Lawrence Boul.; 1866 St. Lawrence Boul.; 672 Centre St.; St. Denis St., Notre Dame 
de Grace; Beanharnois. Bury, *Chateauguay Basin, Grand Mere, Huntingdon, Lachine, Notre Dame St. 
Lachine, Maisonneuve, Napierville,Ormstown. Quebec, Quyon, Rigaud, Shawville, Sherbrooke, Ste. Agathe 
des Monts, St. Jerome, St. Johns, St. Jovite, St. Sauveur de Quebec, Vaudreuil, Verdun. 

Ontario—Acton, Almonte, Alvinston, Athens, Barry’s Bay, Belleville, Bothwell. Brampton, Brant- 
ford, bronte Uhatham, Chatev orth, Chesley, Clarkson, Collingwood, Creemore, Delta, Douglas, Eganville, 
Elgin, Elora, Finch. Ford, Fort William. Galt, Gananoque, Georgetown, Glencoe, Gore Bay, Granton, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Hamilton, King st. E., Hanover. Hespeler, Logersoll, Kincardine, Kingston, Kitch- 
ener, Lancaster, Lansad »wne, Leamington Little Current, London, London East, Lucan, Lyn, Manitowan- 
ing, Markdale, Meaford, Mildmay, Mitchell, Napanee, Newbury, New Toronto, Niagara Falls, Uakville, 
Urillia, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Parkdale. Pembroke, Perth, Petit Cote, Prescott, Preston, Renfrew, Sarnia, 
Stratford, St. Eugene, St. George, St. Thomas, Tara, Thamesville. Thorold, Tilbury, Toronto— Wellington 
St., Dundas St.. Dupont and Christie Sts., Parliament St., Walkerton, Walkerville, Wallacepurg, 
Watford, Waterford, West Lorne, Westport, Wheatley, Williamstown, Windsor, Yarker. 

Manttoba— Brandon, Carberry, Gladstone, Hartney, Macgregor, Morris, Napinka, Neepawa, 
Oak Lake, Portage la Prairie, Russell, Souris, Starbuck, Winnipeg— Main St., Bannerman Ave. 

Alberta—Acine, Alliance, Brooks, Calgary, Camrose, Carstairs, Castor, Chauvin, Chipman, Coro- 
nation, Czar, Iaysiand, Velburne, Donalda, Edgerton, Edimonton—Jasper Ave.. Namayo Ave.; Forest- 
burg, Hughenden, Irma, Islay, Killam, CLacombe, Leduc, Lethbridge, Mannville, Medicine Hat, 
Monarch, Munson, Nobleford, Okotoks, Olds, Ponoka, Red Deer, Rimbey, Sedgewick, Stettler, Strome, 
Tofield, ‘Trochu, Vegreville, Viking, Wainwright. Wetaskiwin. 

Saskatchewan — Antler, Areoia, Carnduff, Frobisher, Gainsborough, Gull Lake, Humboldt, 
Kisbey, Linwick, Maple Creek, Meacham, Melville, Moose Jaw, Oxbow, Prelate, Prussia, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Shaunavon, \'nity, Whitewood. 

British Columbia--Chilliwack, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Oak Bay, Sidney, 
Vancouver—Granville St., Hastings St.; Victoria. 

Nova Scotia—Halifax, Sydney. 

New Brunswick—St. John. 

SUB AGENCIES. Ontario—Beachville, Breslau, Calabogie, Coatsworth, Frankville, London 
South, Mimico, Mount Pleasant, Muirkirk, Newington, Pelee Island. VUnaniteha— Anstin, Griswold, 
Lander, Sidney. Alberta—Galahad, Grainger, Heisler, Huxley, Millicent, Minburn, Penhold, Rumsey. 
Saskatchewan—Senlac. 


NEW YORKA AGENCY: 63-65 Wall Street 


Telephones Hanover, 8O57, 8O58 


W. M. RAMSAY, 
Cc. J. CROOKALL, 


Bankers in Great Britain—The London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. The Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 

Bankers in France—Credit Lyonnais. 

Bankers in United States—New York—American Exchange National Bank. 
Boston—Merchants’ National Bank. Chicago—Northern Trust Co. St. Paul 
—First National Bank. Detroit—Peoples State Bank. Buffalo—Marine 
National Bank. San Franciseco—Anglo & London-Paris National Bank. 


} Agents 


Canadian Business 


Having 236 Branches in Canada, this Bank's facilities for maKing 
collections throughout the Dominion are unsurpassed.—Canadian 
checks cashed, and money transferred to Canada by mail or telegraph, 
on favorable terms, by the New York Agency. 
































RESERVE FUND. 
$12,000,000 


Total Assets over $110,000,000 


Head Office, HALIFAX, N. S. 


General Manager’s Office, TORONTO, ONT. 
H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


Directors 
JOHN Y. PAYZANT, President 
CHARLES ARCHIBALD, Vice-President 


G. S. CAMPBELL J. W. ALLISON 

H. McINNES Hon. N. CURRY 

J. MANCHESTER W. W. WHITE 

S. J. MOORE W. D. ROSS 
Hon. M. C. GRANT 


Branches 


Canapa—In all the larger cities and towns and throughout each 
province—1%8 branclres 

NEWFOUNDLAND—St. John’s and 18 other points 

Jamaica— Kingston and 9 other points 

Cusa— Havana 

Porto Rico—San Juan 

Unitrep States—New York, 52 Wall Street; Boston and Chicago 


Correspondents 


Lonpon, Enc.—London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. 
New Yorxk—Bank of New York, N. B. A 


Collections made at lowest rates and returns promptly 
remitted. Accounts of Banks, Corporations and 
individuals carried on most favorable terms. 


Correspondence Solicited 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1869. 


Capital Paid Up - ~- - $12,911,700 
Reserve Funds - - - 14,324,000 
Total Assets - - ~- - 300,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 

















BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President 
E. F. B. JOHNSTON, K. C., 2nd Vice-President 
Jas. Redmond A. J. Brown, K C. Sir Mortimer B. Davis 
G. R. Crowe W. J. Sheppard G. H. Duggan 
D. K. Elliott C. S. Wilcox C. C. Blackadar 
Hugh Paton A. E. Dyment John T. Ross 
Hon. W. H. Thorne C. E. Neill R. MacD. Paterson 
Wm. Robertson G. G. Stuart, K.C. 
OFFICERS 
i cincsccatuiescvsmadesdaeeeesdnenie sana Managing Director 
ELECT T: General Manager 
<*  — ees Assistant General Manager 
 } 0 6 = eas Superintendent of Branches 
BRANCHES IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
175 in Ontario and Quebec, 78 in Maritime Provinces, 
69 in Central Western Provinces, 38 in British Columbia. 


6 in Newfoundland 


BRANCHES IN WEST INDIES 


Cuba—24 Branches, Havana, Santiago, Ete. Dominica—Roseau 

Porto Rico—Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan Grenada—St. Georges 

Dominican Republic—Santo Domingo, Etc. Jamaica—Kingston 

Antigua—St. John's St. Kitts—Basseterre 

Bahamas— Nassau Trinidad—Port of Spain and San Fernando 
Barbados—Bridgetown and Speightstown Tobago—Scarborough 


BRANCHES IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
British Honduras—-Belize 
British Guiana—Georgetown, New Amsterdam and Rose Hall 
Costa Rica—San Jose, Limor 
Venezuela—UCaracas, Ciudad Bolivar, Maracaibo and Puerto Cabello 








LONDON NEW YORK 


J 4 » F. T. Walker, C. E. Mac- 
5. B. Wawenes. Wig. kenzie & K. L. Ellis, Agents 


Princes St., E. C. William and Cedar Sts. 




















CORRESPONDENTS 


GREAT] BRITAIN—Besk o England, London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd., Bank of 
Scotland. 

FRANCE— ‘redit Lyonnais, Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris, Société Genéralé. 

UNITED STATES—NEW YORK: Chase National Bank, First National Bank, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Blair & Co.— BOsiON: National Shawmut Bank, First National Bank.— CHICAGO: Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank.— PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia National Bank.— BUFFALO. 
Manufacturers and Traders National Bank. — SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank. — NEW 
ORLEANS: Canal Bank und Trust Co. 


COLLECTIONS 


IN CANADA, CUBA, WEST INDIES, ETC., HANDLED PROMPTLY AND ON FAVORABLE TERMS 


EEE eee 
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THE COLONIAL BANK 








Incorporated by Royal Charter 1836. 


Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000 Paid-up, £600,000 
Reserve Funds, £200,000 


HEAD OFFICE: London, 16, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 


BRANCHES: City Branch, 29, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Manchester Branch, 21, York Street. 
Liverpool Branch, 25, Castle Street. 


{ CANADA: The Bank of British North America. 
AGENTS ) FRANCE: Messrs. Cox & Co. (France) Ltd. 


WEST INDIES— INDIA: Messrs. Cox & Co. 


ANTIGUA: St. Johns. BARBADOS: Bridgetown and Speightstown. DOMINICA: 
Roseau. GRENADA: St. George’s and Grenville. JAMAICA: Kingston, Annotto Bay, 
Falmouth, Lucea, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, Savanna-la-Mar 
and St. Ann’s Bay. ST. KITTS: Basseterre. ST. LUCIA: Castries. ST. VINCENT: 
Kingstown. TOBAGO: Scarborough. TRINIDAD: Port of Spain and San Fernando. 
BRITISH GUIANA: Demerara—Georgetown and Mahaica; Berbice—New Amsterdam. 


WEST AFRICA— 


GOLD COAST: Accra and Seccondee. NIGERIA: Lagos, Kano, Jos and Port Harcourt. 
SIERRA LEONE: Freetown—and other Branches shortly to be opened. 





i| GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED, 

Current Accounts are opened by the Bank in London and at its Branches. Interest at 2 
per cent. per annum is allowed on Daily Balances in London, 

Deposits are received by the Bank in London and at its Branches subject to notice of 
withdrawal or special arrangement. 

Colonial and Foreign Exchange.—The Bank issues Letters of Credit, Drafts on Demand, 
Telegraphic Transfers, Negotiates approved Bills of Exchange, Receives Bills for Col- 
lection. 

Imports and Exports.—The Bank offers special facilities for financing Imports and Exports. 


New York Agency: 22 William Street | 














GERALD R. MACINTYRE, Agent. 


























LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 














Head Office: 71, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
($5 = £1.) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED -  $156,521,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP - « 25,043,360 
RESERVE FUND. tit 18,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. (Oct. 1917) 795,206,310 
ADVANCES, &c. do. 312,168,920 


—_—_—_—_—_— ———————————— " a 


THIS BANK HAS NEARLY 900 OFFICES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Colonial and Foreign Department: 17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


The Agency of Foreign and Colonial Banks is undertaken. 

















FRENCH AUXILIARY : 


LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) & NATIONAL PRCVINCIAL BANK (FRANCE) LTD. 
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Chartered Bank of India, 


Australia and China 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 
($5.=£1.) 


Paid-Up Capital . . . . . . $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund. . . . . . . 9,500,000 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders . 6,000,000 
Undivided Profits (1916) .. . 787,325 


DIRECTORS: 


Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. 
Chairman The Right Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, 

Sir HENRY 8S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. G.C.S.I. 

THOMAS CUTHBERTSON, Esq. LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 

Sir ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G, WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq. 


Managers: 
T. H. WHITEHEAD and T. FRASER 


Sub- Manager: Secretary: 
W. E. PRESTON WILLIAM HOGGAN 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


INDIA AND BURMAH :—Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, Rangoon, Tavoy, Karachi, 
Amritsar, Delhi. : 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND SIAM :—Singapore, Penang,\Kwala-Lumpor, Thaiping, Ipoh, 
Malacca, Klang, Seremban, Bangkok, Puket. 

JAVA AND SUMATRA :—Batavia, Sourabaya, Medan (Deli). 

CHINA :—Hongkong, Foochow, Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Peking, Canton, Saigon, Haiphong. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS :— Manila, Cebu, Tloilo. JAPAN :—Yokohama, Kobe. 


BANKERS: 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
THE LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
THE NATIONAL PKOVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Drafts and Gable Transfers To and From All Parts of the World Bought and Sold. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 


88 Wall Street 
WILLIAM BAXTER, Acenr. 
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African Banking Corporation, Limited 
Head Office: 63, London Wall, E. C. London. 


($5.—£1.) * 
Authorized Capital - 0« « FRO 20G000 








Subscribed Capital ° ‘ 6 6,000,000 
Called-up Capital “ ® ‘ 3,000,000 
Reserve Liability . . 3,000,000 
Reserve e ‘ e ° ‘ ° ‘ 1,100,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The Right Honorable THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., Chairman 
ROBERT LITTLEJOHN, Deputy-Chairman 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON 
SOLOMON B. JOEL 
Sir GODFREY Y. LAGDEN, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Honorable VISCOUNT MIDLETON, K.P. 
WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, J.P. 

Manager in London—JOHN MARTIN WALLACE 
Secretary—ALEXANDER DUNCAN Sub Manager—REUBEN CLARKE 
General Manager in South Africa—CHARLES LIPP, Cape Town 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 





Benoni East London Jeppestown Montagu Port Elizabeth 
Bloemfontein Flagstaff Johannesburg Moorreesburg Pretoria 
Boksburg (Pondoland) “ President Str. Mossel Bay Queenstown 
Bulawayo Gatooma Keiskama Hoek Nieuwoudtville Salisbury 
Burghersdorp Germiston Kimberley Oudtshoorn Shamva 
Calvinia Graaff Reinet King William’s Town Paarl Stutterheim 
Cape Town Gr.hamstown Koffyfontein “ (Sub Branch, Umtata 

* Long Str. Hermon Kokstad Noorder Paarl) Wellington 
Durban Idutywa Malmesbury Pietermaritzburg Worcester 

‘ Pine Str. Jagersfontein Molteno Piquetberg Wynberg 


BANKERS :—LONDON, The Bank of England, The London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd. 
EDINBURGH, The Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Every Description of Banking Business transacted with our Head Office in London and 
our Branches in South Africa 


New York Agency, 64 Wall St., witi1am Loaan, Agent 
2 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE: 8, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
($5 = 1.) 
Subscribed Capital $124,479,960 
Paid-up Capital $25,933,325 
Reserve Fund . $21,705,000 





Deposits . $1,005,994,265 
Reserves . , $258,539,070 
Bills of Exchange . , $134,687,720 


The Capital has been increased $2,029,360 
And the Reserve Fund . $1,705,000 
by reason of the Belfast Bank purchase 





This Bank has Branches in all the Camps where 
American Troops are stationed in England 


Sir EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman 








Bank of British West Africa, 


Limited. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Bankers to the Governments of the Colo- 
nies; of the Gambia; Sierra Leone; 
Gold Coast, and Nigeria. 


HEAD OFFICE: 17-18 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: West Africa House, 25 Water Street. 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: 106-108 Portland Street. 


($5. = £1.) 


Authorized Capital . . $10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital . . 7,000,000 
Called Up Capital . . 2,800,000 
Reserve ...... 1,100,000 


DIRECTORS. 
The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G.G.C.M.G., (Chairman). 
CLIFFORD B. EDGAR, Esq., D.L.J.P. GEO. W. NEVILLE, Esq. 


Sir OWEN PHILIPPS, K.C.M.G., M.P 
MAZZINI STUART, Esq., J.P. 

O. HARRISON WILLIAMS, Esq. 
Chief Manager: LESLIE COUPER. 

Asst. Managers: G. A. LESTER; D. W. PATERSON. 


D. Q. HENRIQUES, Esq. J.P. 
GEORGE MILLER, Esq. 
W. F. MOORE, Esq. 


Secretary: J. R. BINGHAM. 
BRANCHES. 
A itints uatneie vines tm 6 aed ...Casablanca, Mazagan, Tangier. 
OARARY TBLAN DS. ......ccccces.ccces Las Palmas (Grand Canary). 
a) ee eee F ..... Bathurst. 
SIERRA LEONE............ .......Freetown, Sherbro. 
Sa ee 
FRENCH IVORY COAST.......... ..Grand Bassam. 
GOLD COAST AND ASHANTTI......Accra, Axim, Cape Coast, Coomassie, Koforidua, Nsawam, 
Saltpond, Seccondee, Tarquah, Winnebab. 
TOGOLAND..... : ipsum aiien ....Lome. 


NIGERIA....... ne jincssepasacuel 
Lagos, Lokoja, Onitsha, Port Harcourt, Warri, Zaria. 


FERNANDO PO.................-..-...Santa Isabel. 


Agencies Throughout West Africa and Morocco. 


New York Office: 6 Wall Street. 


R. R. APPLEBY, AGENT 
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The National Bank of | 
South Africa, Limited 


| 
Bankers to the Union Government in the | 
Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and__| 





Natal, and to the Imperial Government I 


($5=£1) {I} 
Subscribed Capital - - - - $14, 250,000 | 


With power to increase to - - $20,000,000 I 
Paid-up Capital and Reserves - $17,750,000 

Head Office: PRETORIA, Generar Manacer; E. C. REYNOLDS | 
| 
| 


London Offices: Circus Place, London Wall, E. C., 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. H} 
MANAGER; D. CUNNINGHAM HH 


London Bankers: Bank of England; London City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 












ee | 
List of Branches and Paanen) 


oy BELGIA 
Agencies Ga cone o 
Cape Province . 66 \\ \ \ 
East Africa. . 5 ) ' 
ee. 2 ~« «8 Grcansrory 
Orange Free a 
P State ° ° . 62 cn | 
ortuguese aa) S38! 
Destinos — saocons 4) 
Rhodesia . . 4 Wes 
South-West N 
Protectorate . 7 mi —Fes 
Swa zi land e ° 3 V7 CUTARETH 


Transvaal . 109 


MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL BRANCHES 


| 
| 
| 
Banking Business of Every Description is Transacted at All Branches 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Bills on all points negotiated and collected. Letters of Credit and Drafts issued and 
Commercial Credits established on all Branches and Agencies of the Bank in 
Atrica and abroad. 


New York Office, 10 Wall Street, New York City, U.S. A. 


Offers to American banks and bankers its superior facilities for the exten- 
sion of trade and commerce between United States of America and Africa 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank 
Limited 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN | 


($0.50—1 Yen) 


... Yen 48,000,000 
... Yen 36,000,000 
... Yen 22,100,000 


Capital Subscribed . 
Capital paid up . . . 
Reserve Fund... . 





DIRECTORS 
JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq., President YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq., Vice-President 
NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 
RIVEMON KIMURA, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
MASNOSKE ODAGIRI, Esq. TCGHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI. = KONOJO TATSUMI, Esq. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
TOKYO CHI-NAN NAGASAKI TIENTSIN 
OSAKA PEKING LYONS NEWCHWANG 
LONDON DAIREN HONOLULU RYOJUN 
BOMBAY ANTUNG-HSIEN CALCUTTA LIAOYANG 
SYDNEY FENGTIEN SINGAPORE TIEHLING 
HONGKONG CHANGCHUN SHANGHAI HARBIN 
HANKOW KOBE TSINGTAU 


Agencies in United States 


New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of 
Exchange, Issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 
and Letters of Credit on its various branches and 
elsewhere, and transacts a general Banking Business. 


NEW YORK OFFICE~ - - - 120 BROADWAY 
R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 
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The 


~~ Anglo-South American Bank 


Limited. 
Head Office: Old oe St., London, E.C. 2. 


($5 —£1.) 


. . - $25,000,000 
... 22,500,000 
... 11,250,000 
... 7,500,000 


Authorized Capital . 
Subscribed Capital . . 
Issued and Paid Up . 


Reserve Fund ... . 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR ROBERT HARVEY, Chairman ROBERT JOHN HOSE, EsqQ., Managing Director 
EDWARD EXTON BARCLAY, Esq. JAMES ALFRED GOUDGE, Esq. 
EDWARD BUNGE, Esq. CHARLES EUGENE GUNTHER, Esq. 
BARON EMILE BEAUMONT bD’ERLANGER. ALFRED NAYLOR, Esq. 
AUGUSTE DE LANTSHEERE, Esy. HENRY CAMPBELL WATERS, Esq. 
ANDREW GEDDES, Esq. THOMAS WOODSEND, Esq. 
LONDON BANKERS, 
BANK OF ENGLAND. CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED. 
BARCLAY & CO., LIMITED. LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 


BRANCHES. 
FRANCE. SPAIN. 
PARIS: 19, BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES MADRID. BARCELONA. BILBAO. 
AND 23, RUE DE LA PAIX. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
ARGENTINA; BUENOS AIRES, MENDOZA. SAN RAFAEL, BAHIA BLANCA, 
ROSARIO DE SANTA FE, PUERTO DESEADO, RIO GALLEGOS, TRELEW. 


CHILI; ES aa oe SANTIAGO, _— aa E, ANTOFAGASTA, COPTAPO, 
COQUIMBO, LA SERENA, CHII CONCEPC 1ON, TALCAHUANO, 


PUNTA ARENAS. 
URUGUAY; MONTE VIDEO 


Correspondents in all the principal Commercial Centres of 





North, Central and South America, the European 
' Continent, the Colonies and other parts 
: of the World. 
Cable Transfers, Drafts and Letters of Credit issued on Central 
i and South America. The purchase and sale of Securities; the 


negotiation and collection of Bills of Exchange, and other Banking 
business transacted. 


The New York Agency offers every 
facility for International Trade. 


New York Agency: 60 Wall Street, 


JOHN CONE, Agent. 
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Ernesto Tornquist ¢ Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House 
in South America 


Established in 1830 


FULLY PAID UP CAPITAL, 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS, 
£2,500,209 


We Specialize in the Investment of Foreign 
Capital in State, Mortgage, Industrial and 
Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 
BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


We Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt 
and Careful Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


We will be Pleased to Serve You 
in All Business Relations with the 
Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 
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eye Jak « Australia 
Guaranteed by the 
Australian Commonwealth Government 


Opened for business 20th January, 1913 
HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY 



















Branches are open in all the Principal 
Cities and Towns of Australia, London 
and Tidworth (Salisbury Plain) 


Agents and Correspondents in the United States, 
Canada, and Throughout the World 












erro: fh Banking and Exchange Business of every 
¢ fanukites tte tial description transacted 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT 
25c M nimum Deposit. 3% Interest from $5 to $1,500. 


; 









Branches in the Chiet Centres and 2600 Agencies and 
Receiving Offices at Post Offices throughout 
Australia, Papua and New Britain 


ON 30th JUNE, 1917 


Head Office, General Bank Deposits ...........0.2...92020204 $176,619,699 
Sydney, New South Wales Other BOGS... ..cccccccccocceccccccccccccecosesese 7,848,263 
356,344 Savings Bank depositors had balances 60,472,236 


TOCA)... .ccccccccccccccccccsecsccce $244,940,198 






Ma 


The] ondon Bank of Australia 


LIMITED 
Established 1853 | 


Authorized Capital . . . ... . . . $14,430,335 
Subscribed Capital . . ......-. 6,383,735 
ee .« + » 6 * 6 «+ « 3,348,350 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... . 3,034,810 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 1,878,400 











——__—__—— 


LONDON OFFICE 71 Old Broad Street, E. C. 

MELBOURNE 403 Collins Street 

SYDNEY - - Martin Place 
BRISBANE - 313 Queen Street 
ADELAIDE - Rundle Street - 











90 Branches and Agencies throughout Eastern Australia 


. O. MORRICE WILLIAMS, Inspector and General Manager 


Renussnssmmseneeeemennen —— 




















Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1865 


THE BANK CF ADELAIDE 


AUSTRALIA 
PAID UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


$2,500,000 
_2,700,000 
$5,200,000 
625,000 
3,125,000 
$8,950,000 
HEAD OFFICE: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
BRANCHES AND SUB BRANCHES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cummins Karoonda Parilla Swan Reach 


Curramulka Keith Parrakie - 
Denial Bay Koolunga Pinnaroo ag Bend 
Eden Valley Lameroo Port Adelaide Tumby Bay 
Blanchetown Edithburgh Lobethal Port Augusta Val 
Blumberg Edwardstown Loxton Port Broughtou _ 
Blyth Freeling Mannum Port Lincoln Urania 
Booborowie Georgetown McLaren Vale Pore Pirie Waikerie 
Bowhill Geranium Minlaton Port Victoria Wanbi 
Brentwood Gulnare — pn Port Vincent Warooka 
Brinkworth Gumeracha Morgan ‘ Wilkawatt 
Caltowie H albury Mount Pleasant Rhine Villa Willowie 
Carrieton Hammond Mount Torrens Sedan Willunga 
c jeduna Haw ker Mundoora — Snowtown Woodside 
larendon Hindmarsh Murray Bridge Spalding Yacka 
c leve Hoy leton Noarlanga Springton Yankalilla 
Cowell Hyde Park Owen Stansbury Yeelanna 
Crystal Brook Kapunda Palmer Streaky Bay Yorketown 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Bills on all parts of Australasia purchased or collected. Drafts and Letters of 
Credit issued and Remittances cabled. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates 
to be Hy ot ay ae, and every other description of Banking and Ex- 

ansacted. 


Aldinga 
Angaston 
Balaklava 
Balhannah 








THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


Authorized Capital (25.000 Shares of Paid-Up Capital (25,000 Shares ot $50 
$50 each) $1,250,000 each) $1,250,000 
Reserve Fund, $3.500,000. Reserved Reserve Liability of Shareholders 
Profits, $66,850 1,250,000 
HEAD OFFICE - ° a PERTH, W.A. 


DIRECTORS: 





Ww. T. LOTON, 


S. F. MOORE, Esq., J. P. 
Sir E. A. STONE, K.C.M.G. 


H. D. HOLMES, General Manager 
A. L. JOHNSTON, Inspector 
Messrs. STONE & BURT, Solicitors 


Esq., J. P., Chairman 


Hon. Sir E. H. WITTENOOM, K.C.M.G., M.L.C. 
NEIL MCNEIL, Esq., J.P. 


R. L. HERBERT, Manager 


F. A. KENDALL, Accountant 


Messrs. O. L. HAINES, WYLIE & CO., Auditors 


LONDON AGENTS: THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E. C. 


Branches and Sub-Branches in Western Australia 

ALBANY CUE LAVERTON NORSEMAN 
CUNDERIN LAWLERS 
DANGIN 
DONGARA M PINGELLY 
DONNYBROOK PINJARBA 
DUMBLEYUNG QUATRADING 
FREMANTLE RAVENSTHORPE 
GERALDTON 
GREENBUSHES 
Ee N H ILLS 


ARVEY 
RAL GOORLIE 


MIDLAND JUNCTION 
MOOR 


A 
MOUNT BARKER 
MOUNT MAGNET 
MT. MORGANS 
NARROGIN 


BUSSELTON 
CARNARVON 
COOLGARDIE KANOWNA 
CRANBROOK 

CUBALLING KOOKYNIE 


Agents and Correspondents throughout Australasia and in all parts of the World 


The Bank purchases Bills on England and other countries, issues Drafts on its 
several Agents, and transacts every description of Banking business. 
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(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 


Paid-up Capital . .. . $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund ee a, 14,375,000 

Reserve Liability of + meee 
tors under the Charter . 10,000,000 
$34,375,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


Branches in Australia 


VICTORIA 


Victoria, Contd. 


Bank of British North America 


Bank of Montreal 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


N. S. Wales, Contd. 


Queensland, Contd. 


National City Bank of New Yorn 
Continental & Com’! Nat. Bk. of Chicago 





Corn Exchange Nat. Bank of Chicago 

Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 
Philadeiphia 
Bank of 


UNITED STATES: 
Bank of New York 
Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 


Fourth Street Nat. Bank, 
Wells Fargo Nevada National 
San Francisco 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiate or collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, negotiable in all 
Parts of the world. 





Melbourne: 394 & Talbot Jerilderie Toogoolawah 
396 Collins St.; 384 Tallangatta Kempsey Toowoomba 
Elizabeth st. Terang Kyogie Townsville 
burniey Traralgon Lismore 
Collingwood Tungamah Maitland (West) SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Port Melbourne Walwa Maitland (East) Adelaide 
Prahran Warragul Moree Kooringa 
St. Kilda Warrnambool Murwillumbah Mount Barker 
Williamstows Wedderburn Muswellbrook Port Adelaide 
Bairnedale Welshpool Narrabri Port Lincoln 
Ballarat Wunghnu Narromine Port Pirie 
Beechworth Wycheproot Newcastle Wirrabara 
Bendigo Yackandandah Nowra 
Bright Yarragon Orange WESTERN 
Castlemaine Yarram-Yarram Parkes AUSTRALIA 
Chariton Yarrawonga Peak Hill (N. 8. W.) Perth 
Chiltern South Grafton Beverley 
Cobram NEW SOUTH Stroud Bunbury 
Corryong WALES Tamworth Fremantle 
Creswick Sydney: Martina Tullamore Gnowangerup 
Drouin Place; 64 Pitt St.; Wagga-Wagga Kalgoorlie 
Fish Creek 655 George 8t. South Walisend Menzies 
Foster Kogarah Wee Waa Moora 
Geelong Leichhardt Young Narrogin 
Katamatite Marrickville Norseman 
} lewa Newtown QUEENSLAND Northam 
} Kingston Petersham Brisbane Pingelly 
Korong Vale Albury Beaudesert Wagin 
Korumburra Ballina Cairns Wickepin 
Leongatha Bathurst Charters Towers York 
Mirboo North Bega Chillagoe 
Mooroopna Bellingen Gooyar 
Morwell Berry Crow’s Nest TASMANIA 
Nathalia Blayney Forsayth Hobart 
Numurkah Broken Hill Merberton Burnie 
Port Fairy (Belfast) Cootamundra Hughenden Deloraine 
Rosedale Corowa Ipswich Devonport 
Rutherglen Crookwell Kingaroy Fingal 
St. James Dorrigo Longreach Latrobe 
Sale Dubbo Maryborough Launceston 
J Shepparton Forbes Oakey Sheffield 
4 Stawell Goulburn Richmond Stanley 
i Stony Creek Grenfell Rockhampton Ulverstone 
Strathmerton Howlong Roma Wynyard 
Branches in New Zealand 
Wellington Hamilton Napier Te Kuiti 
Ashburton Hawera New Plymouth Temuka 
Auckland Invercargill Otaki Te Puke 
Christchurch Levin Palmerston (Nth.) Timaru 
Dannevirke Manaia Patea Waipawa 
Dunedin Mangonui Rotorua Waipukurua 
Eltham Marton Stratford Wairoa 
Featherston Masterton Taihape Wanganui 
Feilding Morrinsville Taumarunul Waverley 
Gisborne Motu Tauranga Whangamomons 
re Te Aroha Whangarei 
Principal Correspondents in North America 
CANADA: UNITED STATES: 
| 
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The Advance 


“The 


The name of the monthly 
paper published by this 
Bank has been changed to 


Corn Exchange” 


We print twenty-five 
thousand copies each month 
but would be glad to put 
your name on the list if 
you would be interested in 
the news for business men 


and women published by the 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT at SECOND 


= 
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Established 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 


Published Monthly by 


ces 





BOSTON THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY CHICAGO 





127 Federal St. at 253 Broadway, New York 5 No. LaSalle St. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘'BANKMAG,"’ NEW YORK 
Volume XCV DECEMBER 1917 No. 6 
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Merchants-Mechanics First National Bank 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Capital and Surplus Total Resources 
$4,000,000 $40,000,000 


The Largest National Bank in the South 



































We place at your disposal a service based on the efficiency and experience gained 
during more than a century. We shall appreciate any business directed 
WJ to us and give it careful and prompt attention. 
Tal DOUGLAS H. THOMAS, President i 
JOHN B. RAMSAY, Vice-President and Chairman of the Board 
: HENRY B. WILCOX, Vice-President 

JOHN B. H. DUNN. Cashier J CLEVELAND WANDS, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES HANN, Assistant Cashier SAMUEL W. TSCHUDI, Assistant Cashier 
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ESTABLISHED 1862 


Standard Bank 


of South Africa, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 

in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 

South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 
($5.—£1.) 


Subscribed Capital $30,970,500 
Paid-Up Capital . $7,742,625 
Reserve Fund ' $10,000,000 
Uncalled Capital . $23,227,875 


$40,970,500 











HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Board of Directors: 
WILLIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esa. HORACE PEEL, Esq. 
SIR D. M. BARBOUR, K.C.s.1., K.C.M.G. WILLIAM SMART, Esa. 
ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Esa. RT. HON. LORD SYDENHAM, 
JAMES FAIRBAIRN FINLAY, Esq,., C.S.1. G.C.S.1., G-C.M.G., G.C.1.E. 
H. L. M. TRITTON, Esq. 


London Bankers: THE BANK OF ENGLAND. PARR’S BANK, Ltd. 


Branches and Agencies. 


Cape Province. . .... 135 Portuguese East Africa 

Natal.... . 19 East Africa Protectorate 

Orange Free State ‘ .- Uganda 

Transvaal. — 45 Zanzibar Protectorate 

Basutoland... = 1 South-West Africa Protectorate 
Rhodesia ...... : a 16 Occupied Territory, German East 
Nyasaland. waa 1 Africa 


New York Agency: 68, Wall Street 


W.H. MACINTYRE, Agent 


Every Description of Banking Business Transacted With Our Branches and Agencies. 
Bills Negotiated and Collected. Mail and Telegraphic Remittances Made. Letters 
of Credit and Drafts Granted on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 
Circular Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World 
and Commercial Letters of Credit Issued. 


The New York Agency 
offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
growing markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


| 
AUSTRALIA 
_ | 

| 
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| 





Paid-up Capital - $19,474,900 
Reserve Fund- - - - + + 14,000,000 


Reserve Liability of 


Proprietors - - - ce « 19,474,900 


$52,949,800 
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Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
336 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In the Australian States, New Zealand. Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


° ¢ Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Agents In New York: National City Bank of New York. | 


Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Asseciation, Crocker National 
Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
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United States Depositary in France 











HIS Company’s opportunities for service abroad have been 

greatly increased by its official designation as a United States 
Depositary for public moneys. This designation includes our Paris 
Office, which will act as paying and receiving agent for United 
States paymasters and other American disbursing officers in France. 

An account with this office, which is supported by the full 
responsibility of the Guaranty Trust Company, will enable you to 
offer efficient foreign banking service to Americans in France, and to 
houses doing business abroad, without the added cost and loss of 
time incident to indirect transactions. Interest is paid on balances. 


We shall be glad to give you full information on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


PARIS OFFICE FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 
Rue des Italiens, 1&3 Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street | 32 Lombard St., E. C. 
Capital and Surplus - : ° $50,000,000.00 
Resources more than : : - $600,000,000.00 
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Look at the Map 


As a Distributing Center 
Chicago is in a class by itself 





Items handled through our Transit De- 
qi partment are sent direct—or through but 
one intermediary. This department is 
under the direct supervision of one of our 
Vice Presidents, and we invite your in- 
quiry regarding collection facilities. 


The National City Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
DAVID R. FORGAN, President 









































Chestnut Street west of Broad 


RGANIZED in 1900, 

The Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia 
has capital of one million 
dollars, surplus and profits 
of over three and three 
quarter million dollars, 
and total resources of over 
sixty million dollars — 
a record of growth, sub- 


stantial and unequalled. 





National. Bank 


OF CLEVELAND 


In our new building with modern 
equipment we are better prepared 
to render good service to our 
friends. 


‘* Expeditious Service now— 


Long Experience taught Us How ’”’ 


WARREN S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President FRED. W. COOK, Asst. Cashier 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President CARL F. MEAD, Asst. Cashier 
WALTER C. SAUNDERS, Cashier HARRY E. HILLS, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK A. WHITE, Asst. Cashier 


STUUR 


DO YOU KNOW 


that the first National Bank chartered in 
the United States was the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia? Weare still doing 
business at 315 Chestnut Street and invite 
accounts of banks, firms, corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals on terms commen- 
surate with the character of the account. 


OFFICERS 
W m. A. Law, President 
Kenton Warne, Vice-President Thos. W. Andrew, Cashier 
Freas B. Snyder, Vice-President Chas. aa James, Asst. Cashier 
Harry ps Haas, Vice-President Carl H. Chaffee, Asst. Cashier 


Total Resources $41,000,000 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Checks are 


A question of 
your initiative 


Your customers have such con- 
fidence in your protection of their 
interests that they never put the 
pressure upon you which, in other 
lines of business, stimulates im- 
provements in service. 

It’s all up to you. 

How about your checks? Are 
you using paper that instantly be- 
trays any mechanical or chemical 
attempt at alteration and protects 
not only the amount, but also the 
date, payee and endorsements? 


Ask your lithographer, printer or 
stationer for checks on National 
Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 1871 
61 Broadway New York 
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The Chase National Bank 


57 BROADWAY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital ed e = - = = 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) . 
Deposits (Sept. 11,1917)- - - 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman 


ALBERT Hi. 


w IGG I x. President 


SAMUEL H. MILLER, 
EPWARD RK. TINKER, 


Vice-President 
Vice- President 


VILLIAM E, 
CHAI Akss Dd. 


PURDY, 


SwVITH, 


$10,000,000 


12,623,000 


302,027,000 


Ass’t Cashier 
Ass’t Cashier 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAIL, Vice-President 
ALFRED ©. ANDKEWS, - 
CHARLES C, =LADE, 
EDWIN A. LKE, - 


WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst Cashier 
GEORGE H,. SAYLOR, Asst Cashier 
M. HADDEN HOWELL, Asst Cashier 
Ass’t Cashier 8S. FRED TELLEEN, Asst Cashier 
Ass't Cashier ROBERT I. BAKR, - Ass‘t Cashier 
SEWALL 8S. SHAW, Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
o. 


Cashier 


M. SCHWAB E 
i. mete. LE« N 
. R. TINKER F. 
il. B&B. ENDICOTT E. V 

Be 
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PERSONAL ATTENTION 


OU organization is arranged so that each state in our 

territory is under the supervision of some one of our 
senior officers who is responsible for the prompt and efh- 
cient transaction of all business in his division. Your Third 
National Account will receive prompt personal attention. 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE 


REG. U. B. PAT. OFF, 











Tre GrrarDp NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Capital ° 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposita, . e ° e ° 


JOSEPH WAYNE Jr. President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President A. W. PICKFORD, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier ALFRED BARRATT, Assistant Cashier 


$2,000,000 
5,358,000 
68,800,000 


HAVE YOU A PHILADELPHIA ACCOUNT? 
YOU NEED ONE TO PROPERLY HANDLE YOUR BUSINESS 























